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FOREWORD 


The purpose of the studies by eminent Soviet specialists contained in this issue of the 
Journal is to give a general picture of social science teaching in the universities of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics today. From them the reader will learn something 
of new, and often quite unfamiliar, forms: of organization. 

The social sciences in the U.S.S.R. not only reflect, as Professor A. V. Shapkarin 
puts it, ‘the fundamental characteristics of the social and economic development of Soviet 
society’: they also strive ‘to serve the people and to further the attainment of noble 
humanitarian ideals’. The result is that ‘social science’ and ‘social work’, which in 
some countries are treated as falling into quite distinct categories, are considered in the 
U.S.S.R. inclose liaison. 

Moreover, the Soviet conception of the social sciences leads to the inclusion of subjects 
which, in other educational systems, would not always be classed among such sciences; 
at the same time, subjects which, elsewhere, would be taught separately, are grouped 
together in Soviet universities. It should therefore cause no surprise to find here—to quote 
only one of many examples—a study of philosophy syllabuses side by side with studies 
relating to economics, linguistics and law. The reason is that, for these authors, philosophy, 
as a ‘scientific approach to the understanding of the world’ (V. S. Molodtsov), furnishes 
a materialistic explanation of social phenomena and consequently includes sociology which, 
nevertheless, remains, for Soviet scholars, an autonomous discipline. Similar remarks might 
be made about the teaching of psychology, ethnography and other subjects in the U.S.S.R. 

As he proceeds, the reader will thus find himself following useful trains of thought 
and drawing interesting comparisons, which will be conducive to better understanding 
among specialists of all schools of thought. As they stand, however, the studies in this 
issue do not claim to deal exhaustively with social science teaching in the U.S.S.R. Their 
purpose is simply to show how the social sciences fit into the whole educational system 
of the Soviet Union and to describe, briefly and impartially, the subjects with which those 
sciences are concerned. 
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REVUE INTERNATIONALE 
DES SCIENCES SOCIALES 






Depuis le volume XI, n° 1, le Bulletin international des sciences sociales est devon 
la Revue internationale des sciences sociales. Ce changement a été accompazné 
d’une amélioration de la présentation qui, nous l’espérons, satisfera les lecte urs, 

Il est important de signaler que la politique rédactionnelle de la revue n'a 
en aucune facon été modifiée. On y trouve les mémes tendances et les mémes 
rubriques que dans le passé. 

Internationale par les collaborations auxquelles elle fait appel, syntheéti:jue 
par l’association qu’elle suggére de toutes les disciplines sociales, la revue se 
propose d’attirer l’attention des spécialistes sur les grands problémes soci ..ux 
du monde contemporain. 

Ses chroniques consacrées aux recherches en cours et aux différents insti uts 
de recherches ou centres d’enseignement, comme ses analyses des publications 
des organisations internationales touchant les sciences sociales et ses revues 
bibliographiques, permettent au spécialiste de chaque discipline de se t«nir 
au courant des travaux accomplis dans des domaines dont il ne peut plus 
aujourd’hui ignorer la parenté avec le sien. 
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With Volume XI, No. 1, the International Social Science Bulletin assumes the title 
of the International Social Science Journal. This change is accompanied by an 
improvement in the general layout of the publication which, we hope, will 
be well received by the reader. 

It should be pointed out that the editorial policy of the Journal has in no 
way been modified and that the contents follow the same pattern as before. 

Specialists from all countries contribute to this periodical, which attempts 
to bring out the inter-disciplinary and international character: of social 
problems and the social aspects of present-day life. 

The specialized sections dealing with current research and with the varicus 
research institutes and teaching centres, as well as the abstracts of publications 
relating to the social sciences, issued by international organizations, and ‘he 
bibliographical reviews enable each specialist to keep informed of the work 
being done in many fields, the repercussions of which upon their own particu'ar 
branch of study can no longer pass unnoticed. 
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TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
IN THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE U:S.S.R. 























INTRODUCTION 


A. V. SHAPKARIN 


The study of the humanities is just as important, in the Soviet educational 
system, as the study of natural sciences and engineering. The study of the 
humanities as a whole and of the social sciences in particular constitutes an 
essential feature of the general 10-year compulsory schooling in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. The most important subjects taught in this branch 
are the national languages and literatures of the peoples of the U.S.S.R.., 
foreign languages and literatures, and general and Russian history. 

The vital importance of the social sciences in the roral training of the 
younger generation, the development of individuality, and training in civic 
responsibility is clearly evident even at primary and secondary school level. 

The entire cycle of social science subjects taught in Soviet secondary schools 
is designed to foster a progressive outlook in young citizens, who receive 
from the socialist fatherland every opportunity for the full development of 
all their natural gifts, powers and capacities. 

The encouragement of this attitude is of course furthered by the teaching of 
natural history which, at secondary school level, serves mainly as a means of 
developing in students a scientific attitude, ridding them of superstition, and 
fitting them for the tasks facing Soviet society. Viewed from this angie, the 
social sciences and natural history constitute a single educational factor, a 
single basis for the education and instruction of the rising generation. 

For industrial and collective farm workers who have not completed their 
secondary education, there are large numbers of evening schools offering the 
full secondary school curriculum. Since these schools have long since become 
part of Soviet life, the number of industrial workers and peasants without a 
full secondary education is decreasing from year to year. In 1955-56, as many 
as 1,750,200 young industrial workers and peasants were taking courses in 
adult education schools. 

Self-taught students—of whom there are a very large number in the 
U.S.S.R.—are helped by tens of thousands of public libraries, public lectures, 
free advisory services, books printed in huge editions, etc. 

At the beginning of 1956 there were in the Soviet Union 126,000 clubs 
(115.000 of which were in rural areas), 59,300 cinema units, and 392,000 
libraries of various kinds. The public libraries in the Soviet Union possess a 
stock of 1,351 million copies of books on a wide variety of subjects. 

An important part in teaching the humanities to the working population is 
played by the social organizations, which are responsible for setting up clubs 
in works and factories to study philosophy, political economy and the history 
of international relations, and for organizing lectures, talks, scientific con- 
ferences and advisory services. 
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A particularly significant role in the development of the theoretical education 
of Soviet citizens is played by the All-Union Society for the Dissemination of 
Political and Scientific Studies. The membership of this society is composed of 
scientists, teachers, engineers, doctors, social workers, etc. It has branches and 
members not only in all towns but even in villages, factories and collective 
farms. In 1955 alone, members of this society delivered 1,610,000 lectures on 
subjects of topical interest to audiences in the U.S.S.R. 

The entire system of social, political and cultural education in the U.S.S.R., 
reflects the fundamental characteristics of the social and economic development 
of Soviet society, and at the same time maintains the best traditions, established 
in this field both in Russia and abroad. Liberated from narrow scholastic 
and academic attitudes, it is designed to serve the people and to further the 
attainment of noble humanitarian ideals. A vital part in the expansion and 
development of education in the humanities is played by the Soviet higher 
educational system. 


Before the 1917 October revolution, there were 105 higher educational 
establishments with 127,000 students within the existing frontiers of Russia. 
By 1956, the country had 765 higher educational establishments, and the 
number of students had risen to 1,867,000 (including students taking cor- 
respondence courses and evening courses). 

In pre-revolutionary Russia, there were higher educational establishments 
in 16 towns only. Thus there was not a single higher educational establishment 
in Central Asia, in the Caucasus or in Transcaucasia. At the present time there 
are higher educational establishments in over two hundred towns throughout 
the 15 republics of the Soviet Union. 

In the course of the past 40 years the social background of students attending 
higher educational establishments has changed radically. Of the students at 
the higher educational establishments in pre-revolutionary Russia, only about 
5 per cent came from the working classes. The 1917 October revolution opened 
wide the doors of institutes and universities to the children of workers, peasants 
and working-class intelligentsia. In fulfilment of Article 121 of the Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R., higher education is available to all citizens of the Soviet 
Union. 

During the years of the Soviet régime, the proportion of the various 
nationalities amongst the students has also changed. Hundreds of thousands 
of young people of all the nationalities living in the U.S.S.R. have taken courses 
at higher educational establishments, whereas in Tsarist Russia most non- 
Russian children had no opportunity of obtaining even a primary education. 

The figures for students entering in higher educational establishments in the 
Soviet Union are as shown in Table 1. 

Students applying for admission to higher educational establishments take 
an entrance examination. There are no restrictions as regards race, colour, 
nationality, language, religion, political or other convictions, or social origins. 
Other things being equal, preference is given to young people who have had 
experience of practical work in production after leaving secondary schools. 

Tuition in Soviet higher educational establishments is free, and satisfactory 
students receive government grants. Students coming from outside the area 
are housed in hostels. Many higher educational establishments organize 
evening courses for persons working in factories, businesses or schools during 
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SOCIAL IN U.S. 5S. R. 





SCIENCES 





TEACHING OF THE 


TABLE 1. Students entering higher educational establishments 








Total Ordinary students Correspondence students 
1928-29 42 800 42 800 _ 
1932-33 245 800 245 800 —_ 
1937-38 158 300 158 300 — 
1940-41 263 400 161 500 101 goo 
1950-51 349 100 237 500 111 600 
1955756 461 400 285 600 175 800 





The numbers of Soviet specialists graduating from the higher educational 
establishments are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. Specialists graduating from higher educational establishments 








Total _ Ordinary students Correspondence students 
1929-32 170 000 170 000 a 
1933-37 379 000 370 000 = 
1938-40 328 000 304 000 24. 000 
1941-45 * 302 000 286 000 16 000 
1946-50 652 000 561 000 gI 000 
1951-55 I 121 000 874 000 247 000 


1. War years. 





The higher educational establishments in the U.S.S.R. are divided into two 
groups: universities and institutes. The main purpose of the universities is to 
train scientific personnel in the basic theoretical disciplines for work in scientific 
research institutes, and to provide teachers for secondary schools. The university 
course in the U.S.S.R. lasts five years. Up till the 1956-57 academic year, 
the Soviet Union possessed 33 universities. 

Most of the universities in pre-revolutionary Russia had four faculties: 
physics/mathematics, history /philology, medicine and law. Present-day Soviet 
universities have five or six faculties, some of them as many as 10 to 12. The 
Moscow State University has 12 faculties, including six teaching the huma- 
nities: history, philology, journalism, philosophy, economics and law. 

The number of students graduating from the g1 existing higher educational 
establishments in the 1914-15 academic year was about 10,700. 

The number of students now studying in the humanities faculties of the 
Moscow State University is over 9,000, about 3,000 of whom are cor- 
respondence students (see Table 3). 

The second type of higher educational establishment in the U.S.S.R. is 
the institutes—specialized educational establishments holding courses of from 
four to six years. Some of these establishments are known as academies (for 
instance the K. A. Timiryazev Agricultural Academy in Moscow, the Latvian 
and Lithuanian Agricultural Academies, the Leningrad Forest Engineering 
Academy), or higher educational colleges (for instance the N. E. Bauman 
Higher Technical College in Moscow, the Higher Naval College). The higher 
educational establishments teaching music are known as conservatories. 

Most institutes, like the universities, have from three to five faculties, though 
some of the larger ones have as many as six to eight. 
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TABLE 3. Universities of the U.S.S.R. and number of students attending them (not 
including correspondence students) at the beginning of the 1955-56 academic year, 





Number of students 








University of the Union 
of Ukraine and Russia) 
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University (Tricentenary 


1,007, 


1,555» 


University 
Total Distribution by faculty 

R.S.F.S.R. 

Voronezh State 2 313 History/philology 408, physics/mathematics 
University 617, chemistry 304, biology/soil science 

317, geology 360, geography 307. 

N. I. Lobatchevski State 2 339 History/philology 342, physics/mathematics 

University, Gorki 503, chemistry 647, biology 271, other 
specialized subjects 576. 

A. A. Jdanov State 2 443 History/philology 521, physics/mathematics 

University, Irkutsk 525, chemistry 270, biology/soil science 
237, geology 436, geography 217, law 237, 

A. A, Jdanov State 9 444 History 523, philology 1,661, Oriental studies 
University, Leningrad 225, philosophy 203, physics 1,443, mechan- 
(Order of Lenin) ics/mathematics 1,098, chemistry 

biology/soil science 704, geology 837, geo- 
graphy 510, economics 240, law 993. 

A. M. Gorki State 2 445 History/philology 286, physics/mathematics 

University, Molotov 432, chemistry/biology 399, geology 572, 
technology 241, law 273, geography 242. 

M. V. Lomonosov State 15 544 History 1,177, philology 1,359, journalism 

University, Moscow 880, philosophy 415, economics 638, physics 
2,403, mechanics/mathematics 1,763, chem- 
istry 1,345, biology/soil science 
geology 1,179, geography 937, law 1,893. 

Rostov State 2478 History/philology 638, physics/mathematics 
University 603, chemistry 243, biology/soil science 333, 

geology/geography 406, law 255. 

N. G. Tchernychevski 3 410 History 226, philology 290, mechanics/mathe- 
State University, matics 443, physics 903, chemistry 279, 
Saratov biology 300, geology 677, geography 292. 

A. M. Gorki, State 2 147 History/philology 780, physics/mathematics 
University of the Urals, 614, chemistry 244, biology 253, geology 
Sverdlovsk 256. 

V. V. Kuibychev State 3118 History/philology 396, physics 326, radio 
University, Tomsk physics 475, mechanics/mathematics 379, 

chemistry 232, biology/soil science 424, 
geology/geography 513, economics/law 373. 

V. I. Ulianov State 3 568 History/philology 579, physics/mathematics 
University, Kazan 892, chemistry 216, biology/soil science 297, 

geology 926, law 384, geography 274. 

Petrozavodsk State 1516 History/philology 396, physics/mathematics 
University 265, forestry/engineering 314, agriculture 

351, geology/prospecting 190. 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Dniepropetrovsk State 3 509 History/philology 519, physics/mathematics 


755» Physics/technology 1,362, biology 287, 
geology/geography 308,fchemistry 278. 
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Number of students 








Total Distribution by faculty 

T, G. Chevtchenko 5 754 History/philosophy 656, philology 1,120, me- 
State University, chanics/mathematics 656, radio/physics 797, 
Kiev chemistry 256, biology/soil science 371, 

geology 527, geography 320, journalism 197, 
economics 305, law 249. 

|, Franko State University, 3 838 History 272, philology 631, foreign languages 

Lwow 640, physics 343, mechanics/mathematics 
369, chemistry 292, biology 261, geology 
393, geography 204, law 222, journalism 
2ii. 

|, I. Metchnikov 2118 History 208, philology 386, physics/mathema- 
State University, tics 652, chemistry 249, biology 284, geology/ 
Odessa geography 339. 

Uzhgorod State 1 629 History 122, philology 443, physics/mathema- 
University tics 421, chemistry 128, biology 135, medi- 

cine 380. 

A. M. Gorki State 3 869 History 284, philology 542, foreign languages 

University, Kharhov 313, economics 238, physics/mathematics 
1,340, chemistry 313, biology 295, geology 
306, geography 238. 

Chernovitz State 2417 History 201, philology 616, foreign languages 

University 198, physics/mathematics 626, chemistry 
210, biology 172, geology 185, geography 
209. 

Byelorussian §.S.R. 

V. I. Lenin State 3 152 History 311, philology 766, physics/mathe- 
University of matics 726, chemistry 299, biology/soil 
Byelorussia, Minsk science 282, geology/geography 463, law 305. 

Uzbek S.S.R. 

V. I. Lenin State 4.058 History 411, philology 651, Oriental studies 
University for 142, physics/mathematics 646, chemistry 
Central Asia, 294, biology/soil science 413, geology 704, 
Tashkent geography 281, law 486. 

Alicher Navoi, 1 694 History 141, philology 502, physics/mathemat- 
State University of ics 571, biology/soil science 218, geology/ 
Uzbekistan, Samarkand geography 262. 

Kazakh S.S.R. 

§. M. Kirov State 3 778 History 265, philology 706, physics/mathema- 
University of tics 676, chemistry 265, biology/soil science 
Kazakhstan, Alma-Ata 257, economics 617, law 420. 

Georgian S.S.R. 

Staline State University, 4 865 History 570, philology 878, foreign languages 


Tbilisi 


and literatures 289, Oriental studies 60, 
economics 583, mechanics/mathematics 414, 
physics 836, chemistry 264, biology 267, 
geology/geography 514, law r1go. 
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Number of students 
University Univers 
Distribution by faculty 








_ 


Azerbaidjan S.S.R. Estont 


S. M. Kirov State History 236, philology 666, law 202, Oriental § Tartu 
University of studies 65, physics/mathematics 643, chem. 
Azerbaidjan, Baku istry 274, biology 244, geology/geography 

270. 


Lithuanian S.S.R. 


V. Kapsoukas State History/philology 1,179, economics 364, law 
University, 217, physics/mathematics 481, chemistry 
Vilna 230, natural sciences 351, medicine 361. 


Moldavian S.S.R. 


Kishinev State History/philology 566, economics 214, physics 
University mathematics 432, chemistry 264, biology 
soil science 364, geology 201. 


Latvian S.S.R. 


Latvian State History/philology 595, economics 583, physics 
University, Riga mathematics 390, chemistry 333, biology 
216, geography 120, engineering/building 

599, mechanics 750, radio-technics and com- 

munications 50. educ 

educ 

Kirghiz S.S.R. cultu 
and 


jurisc 
majo 


State University of History 184, philology 556, law 133, physics 
Kirghizia, Frunze mathematics 596, geography 213, biology, 
soil science 237, economics 115, foreign J Tap; 
languages 363. subje 
US. 
Tadzhik S.S.R. 


State University of f History/philology 571, law 176, physics 
Tadzhikistan, mathematics 346, natural sciences 382, 
Stalinabad economics 110. 


Armenian S.S.R. 


Erivan State History 202, philology 548, law 126, physics 
University mathematics 624, chemistry 261, biology) 
256, geology 373, geography 213, economics 
538. 
Turkmen S.S.R. 
A. M. Gorki, State 2 263 Philology 809, history/law 452, physics 


University of mathematics 454, biology/geography 233, 
Turkmenistan, Ashkhabad technology 240, physical culture 75. 
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Number of students 





University 
Distribution by faculty 





Estonian S.S.R. 


Tartu State University 2 870 History/philology 611, law 185, natural 
sciences/mathematics 816, economics 135, 
medicine 1,123. 


Two more universities founded in 1956. 


State University of the I 135 History/philology, physics/mathematics, for- 
Far East eign languages (English), biology, medi- 
cine, correspondence course faculty. 
Yakutsk University 1 213 Humanistic studies, natural sciences, techno- 
logy, agriculture, correspondence course 
faculty. 








Soviet institutes are more highly specialized than their pre-revolutionary 
counterparts, and thus provide a more thorough specialized and general 
theoretical training. , 

The number of students graduating from higher educational establishments, 
by subject groups, is given in Table 4. 

Higher educational establishments at All-Union level come under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher Education, to which the 
majority of them are directly subordinated in all respects—for administration, 
education and finance. On the other hand, a considerable number of higher 
educational establishments (agriculture, transport, medicine and physical 
culture institutes, for instance) are subordinated to the corresponding ministries 
and authorities. 


TasLE 4. Number of students graduating from higher educational establishments by 
subject groups (including correspondence students) in the period 1928-55, in the 
US.S.R. 





1928 1929-32 1933-37 1938-40 1941-45 1946-50 1951-56 





Total number of 

graduates . . 28700 170000 369900 328200 302000 652000 I 121 400 
Industry 

and building . ( 
Transport and | 

communications ) 27000 17800 16600 21 200 39 700 
Agriculture . . 6400 30600 41600 31200 21700 45 300 gI 500 
Economics 

and law . . 2000 17900 21400 17500 12100 38 800 71 200 
Education 143 100 131400 316100 599 400 
Art and cinema 2600 3600 #8600 12 800 
Public health, 

physical culture 

and sport. . 6200 19200 36100 44000 62400 109 100 87 800 


\ 


8900 67 700 107400 72000 54200 112900 219000 


“| 5200 34600 136 400 
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Every higher educational establishment has an academic council presided 
over by the rector (director). The council includes all the deans of faculties, the 
heads of the chief departments, some of the professors, and representatives of 
the social organizations of the institute or university. The membership of the 
council of some institutions also includes representatives of related enterprises 
or scientific establishments. 

The main unit of the teaching system in higher educational establishments js 
the department, which organizes teaching and scientific research work in one 
or several closely related scientific disciplines. Each department has a staff of 
teachers qualified in its special subject or subjects. The department supervises 
teaching and research work; inspects teaching plans, the texts of prepared 
lectures, and schedules and teaching notes for seminars; supervises lectures 
and seminars; produces textbooks and teaching aids; criticizes the scientific 
research work of the members of the department, and acts on their behalf 
in negotiations with publishers. Departments also supervise the general 
progress of the work of the aspirants attached to them, and hold meetings to 
discuss the plans and texts of aspirants’ theses for the kandidat degree; recom- 
mend satisfactory kandidat theses to be defended before the academic councils 
of higher educational establishments; compile written reports and assess- 
ments of aspirants’ theses; and designate the official critics for the academic 
councils. Direct supervision of aspirants’ work is exercised by professors of 
departments and senior lecturers, or—occasionally—by senior scientific 
workers from outside the university, specializing in the subject of some 
particular thesis. 

The posts of professors and teachers in higher educational establishments are 
filled on a competitive basis from among persons holding the rank of professor 
or lecturer. Six per cent of the professors in higher educational establishments 
of the U.S.S.R., and 26 per cent of the lecturers, are women. 

The curriculum of a higher educational establishment comprises the follow- 
ing groups of subjects: (a) social and political studies (political economy, 
philosophy, history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) ; (b) general 
theoretical subjects; (c) special subjects. Approximately 6 to 8 per cent of the 
total study hours are spent on the first group; approximately 25 to 30 per cent 
on the second and 60 to 70 per cent on the third, depending on the type of 
establishment and the special subject studied. 

The courses are divided into years. Before being promoted from one course 
to another, students must cover the whole of the year’s programme, and pass 
the end-of-year examinations. At the end of each term, students have to take 
three or four examinations and four or five tests. 

In their final year, after covering the whole of the curriculum and passing 
all internal examinations and tests, students take the State examinations; those 
in higher technical educational establishments have to defend their diploma 
work; and those in some of the establishments teaching the humanities submit 
diploma essays. 

Social science is compulsory for all students in higher educational establish- 
ments. Students in agricultural institutes, mathematics students and students of 
chemistry are required, in addition to their special subject, to take political 
economy, philosophy and the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

The subjects in the final State examinations for students of higher educational 
establishments include the fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism. Higher 
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education in the humanities is given not only in the State universities of the 
U.S.S.R. but also in teacher training, art, economics, law, dramatic art and 
other higher educational establishments teaching arts subjects. 

An important part of the education in the humanities is played by the 
teacher-training system. In pre-revolutionary Russia, the main teacher- 
training establishments were the teacher-training schools for primary school 
teachers. On the eve of the October revolution there were 170 of these schools 
in Russia, supplying only about a quarter of the primary school teachers 
the country needed. The only institutions providing teacher training at an 
advanced level were the university faculties of history and philology, and a 
handful of private educational establishments such as the P. G. Shelaputin 
Teacher-training Institute in Moscow and the Froebel Institute in Kiev, 
founded shortly before the revolution. In the U.S.S.R., teacher training is 
provided in the teacher-training schools, which are mainly for primary school 
teachers; teacher-training colleges, which supply teachers for classes five to 
seven; and teacher-training institutes, which-supply teachers for the top five 
classes of secondary schools. There are, in addition, a number of special 
teacher-training institutes for foreign language teachers. 

In all, teacher-training establishments represent about 40 per cent of all 
the higher educational establishments in the country. In the 1955-56 academic 
year there were in the Soviet Union 297 education and teacher-training insti- 
tutes, with a total of 500,000 students (including correspondence students) ; 
and 622 teacher-training schools. 

Teachers, after completing the course at a teacher-training college, have 
wide opportunities for improving their teaching qualifications, either through 
a system of further training institutes for teachers or by taking an aspirant 
course at a university or institute of education. 

Young people are very keen to take up teaching, since it is one of the most 
highly respected professions in our country. Large numbers of teachers 
belonging to the different national groups are trained in the U.S.S.R. Teacher- 
training establishments giving instruction in the national language are to be 
found in all the Union republics, autonomous republics and autonomous 
regions. Correspondence courses in teacher training are carefully organized. 
In the 1955-56 academic year, 300,000 correspondence students were taking 
courses in teacher-training establishments throughout the country in addition 
to doing practical teaching work. 

The history faculties in the universities train mainly secondary school 
teachers in all branches of history, and provide courses in special subjects, 
eg. in the history of the U.S.S.R., general history, the history of the Arab 
countries, China, India, etc.; and also courses on ethnography, archaeology, 
history of art, etc. Students attending universities or higher teacher-training 
establishments take special courses in a department of their own choice, 
attend special seminars and prepare and write their diploma essays. 

In addition to history, students in history faculties also take courses in related 
humanistic studies, including in particular foreign languages, philosophy, 
the history of philosophy, political economy and so on. They thus receive a 
broad historical education. 

Students in the philology faculties receive a comprehensive and thorough 
training in languages and literature. Each university specializes mainly in 
teaching the national language and literature. The faculties of philology train 
specialists in Slavonic, Romance and Germanic philology, classical philology, 
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Oriental philology, etc. Here again, students also take courses in the related 
humanistic studies including, in particular, history and philosophy. They 
receive a comprehensive general education in addition to their specialized 
training, which covers a number of special subjects. For instance, language 
specialists have to study lexicology, etymology, stylistics, historical phonetics, 
comparative grammar and so on. 

The same ground is covered in the history and philology faculties of univer- 
sities and teacher-training establishments and in the faculties of philosophy, 
law, economics and journalism. 

The curriculum in all higher educational establishments, including those 
teaching the humanities, comprises a combination of academic study and 
research work. The teaching is done mainly by means of special courses, 
lectures, specialized seminars and the writing of yearly papers and diploma 
(graduation) theses. At the beginning of the term, each department announces 
special courses on specific, comparatively restricted aspects of subjects; these 
lectures are given by professors and represent the results of original research 
work on their part. 

Thus, for example, the department of the history of philosophy of the 
philosophy faculty of Moscow University has, over the past two years, held 
special courses on the philosophy of Kant, Hegel, Feuerbach, French mate- 
rialist philosophy in the eighteenth century, ancient Greek philosophy, 
Oriental philosophy, etc. 

From the third year onwards, each student selects one of the courses of 
special lectures announced by the department, and one special seminar; for 
the seminar, papers have to be prepared on the basis of original research, 
and reports read on one aspect of the subject of the seminar. Thus the depart- 
ment of the history of philosophy at Moscow University, in the 1956-57 
academic year, organized a special seminar on English and American prag- 
matism at which papers on the philosophy of Peirce, James, Dewey and 
Schiller were read. 

These reports, which are usually written, are a useful means of giving 
students practice in scientific research work. 

In addition, academic study in the faculty is combined with practical work. 
Thus students of the departments of archaeology and ethnography take part 
in scientific expeditions; and the majority of those studying the humanities 
have an opportunity of teaching in secondary schools under the supervision 
of experienced teachers. This combination of theory and practice is one of 
the main features of the educational system of the Soviet Union. 

For students who wish to make a more thorough study of some particular 
branch of social science, special groups are organized by the most experienced 
professors and kandidats of science. These groups meet outside study hours, 
usually at the end of the day’s work. Each group has its own plan of work 
drawn up for the whole academic year, which includes detailed discussion 
and study of important topical problems. For each meeting, one of the students 
prepares a paper on a special subject, and submits the main arguments 
beforehand to all members of the group. As a rule, all members take part 
in the discussions. At the end of the meeting, the leader gives a critical analysis 
both of the paper and of the comments made by the members of the group. 
The discussions of these students’ groups represent a form of scientific research; 
at the same time they are a supplementary means of picking out the best 
students to take aspirant courses in the social sciences. 
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netics, 
Important work is done in Soviet higher educational establishments in training 
Iniver- — senior personnel in all branches of learning, including the social sciences. 
sophy, The main method of training senior teaching and scientific research personnel 
for the higher educational establishments and scientific research institutions 
* those — is the aspirant system. Aspirant work is organized only in those higher educa- 
ly and tional establishments and scientific research institutes which have highly 
ourses, fF qualified teaching staff and appropriate scientific research facilities. There 
ploma § are two systems of aspirant study: full-time (internal) and half-time, combined 
ounces § with productive work (correspondence course). 
; these To qualify as aspirants, students must have at least two years’ experience 





search — of practical work in the special subject selected, and show aptitude for research 

work. Students may not be accepted as aspirants directly after graduating 
of the § from a higher educational establishment, except in a few cases in the theoretical 
» held disciplines—mathematics, theoretical physics and a few other subjects—and 
mate- then only on condition that they show special aptitude for research work. 
sophy, All applicants for admission to aspirant courses are required to pass an exami- 

nation and either to submit a written paper or to have published works on their 
‘ses of [§ special subject. The length of the aspirant course is three years. 


ir; for The aspirant course comprises the following: (a) theoretical training in 
earch, one of the social or economic disciplines (a foreign language and the special 
epart- § scientific subject chosen by the student); (b) attendance at lectures and 
56-57 tutorials held by an experienced professor; and participation in the work of 
prag- the departments; (c) teaching and research work on the special subject 
y and selected ; (d) independent research work relating to the subject of the student’s 
thesis; (e) work in preparation for defending the thesis. 
ziving Each aspirant works to an individual plan, approved by the department, 
and placed under the supervision of a professor or doctor of science. Most 
work, aspirants, during the first 18 months to two years, submit sample papers and 
> part collect material for their theses. The third year is spent entirely on preparation 


nities for the thesis, the subject of which is usually approved at the end of the first 

vision year of aspirant study. Theses are defended before the academic council of 

me of § the higher educational establishment. Aspirants who have successfully defended 
their theses become kandidats of science. 


icular Under present regulations, an applicant for a higher academic degree is 
enced required, before defending his thesis, to publish it in the form of a monograph 
10Urs, or as separate articles. This system is intended to raise the standard of theses. 
work Aspirants doing full-time study receive government grants and two months’ 
ission paid leave per year. After completing their course they are sent to work in 


dents § their special subject in accordance with the government scheme for using the 
nents services of scientific workers. 


part The training of scientific workers through the aspirant system is far more 
alysis widespread in the U.S.S.R. than it was in pre-revolutionary Russia. In pre- 
roup. revolutionary Russia, the number of post-graduate students remaining in 
arch; universities and other higher educational establishments every year, after 
- best completing their course, ‘to be trained for university teaching’, totalled only 


a few dozen. 
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In the U.S.S.R. in 1955 there were 294,000 aspirants preparing to devote 
their services to science. The growth in the number of aspirants is shown by the 
figures in Table 5. 


TaBLeE 5. Number of aspirants at the end of the year. 





1940 1950 





Total number. ; : ‘ ; : : . 16900 21 goo 29 400 


In higher educational establishments. ; . 13200 12 500 16 800 
In scientific establishments ; i ‘ ‘ ~ $700 9 400 12 600 





The number of aspirants in the various branches of science is shown in Table 6, 


Taste 6. Number of aspirants in each branch of science at the beginning of 1956, 





In higher educational In scientific 
establishments institutions 





Total . i d 3 : : : ; : : 16 774 12 588 


Technology... a separ, erwek 4.562 4 796 
Physics and mathematics bi pedir nO in Whig “Mines $13 1 983 872 
Agriculture and veterinary science. . . . gio 1 654. 
Philology. ; ‘ ; : : : 1 736 428 
Medicine and pharmacy : : ; F . : I 624 540 
History and nied oa amis! I 432 632 
Economics . 2 ‘ ' : : ; I 295 515 
Biology . : : ‘ : : : ‘ 583 
Chemistry . ; : : F : : : 483 
Geology and mineralogy : - ‘ P : : 504 
Education .. Sn ety ool Be ee! gs 765 
History of art .. ee ae a 333 
Law. ; : , . ' : e . ‘ 274 
NSCOCTAD BY co is nt ee le | a 212 
Architecture . : : ‘ : . ; 2 : 78 





In Tsarist Russia, women did not have access to scientific studies. In the 
U.S.S.R., one-third of all the aspirants in the higher educational establishments 
and scientific research institutions are women. The curricula and methods of 
the aspirant system are calculated to provide trained senior personnel for the 
higher educational establishments and scientific research institutes. When 
preparing their theses for the kandidat degree, aspirants already make a number 
of useful contributions to the development of science. 

Kandidats of sciences with published works to their credit and with a certain 
amount of experience attain the rank of docent (lecturer). They are then entitled 
to give courses of lectures, direct seminars, set examinations, and defend their 
doctorate theses. 

The doctorate of science is the highest degree awarded to scientists and 
teachers in the Soviet Union. Applicants for the degree of doctor of science 
must already be kandidats of science or university professors, and are required 
to defend their doctorate thesis in public. This usually represents the outcome 
of many years’ work in one special field, and must be an original contribution 
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to learning. Persons responsible for important scientific publications, valuable 
discoveries or inventions, but who are not kandidats of science or professors, 
may also be allowed to present a doctorate thesis. 

The right to award the degree of doctor of science is vested by the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. in a relatively small number of higher educational 
establishments and scientific research institutions, whose decisions require 
ratification by the Supreme Certifying Commission. The only body with the 
power to grant doctorates honoris causa to outstanding Soviet and foreign 
scientists, for special services to science, is the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. 

Thanks to the system of aspirant and doctorate courses, our country has been 
able to increase the number of senior scientific workers considerably. In 1913 
in Tsarist Russia the number of scientific workers was not much above 10,000. 
In the Soviet Union there were, on 1 October 1955, 223,900 graduates, 
119,100 of whom were working in higher educational establishments, 96,500 in 
scientific institutions and about 8,300 in government offices and industrial 
enterprises (see Table 7). 


TaBLE 7. Distribution of scientific workers in the U.S.S.R., by branch of science, 
as at 1 October 1955. 





Number 


Total of scientific workers 


number Percentage 
of scientific of total Dinctoe Kandidat 

workers ‘ 
of science of science 








Total 223 893 9 460 77 961 


Technology 61 107 1 855 20 653 
Medicine and pharmacy 25 326 2775 12 436 
Physics and mathematics 20 077 ; 825, 5 364 
Philology 17 743 ; 248 4 062 
Chemistry 16 435 3 626 4 639 
History and philosophy 15 305 : 325 5 987 
Agricultural and veterinary science 15 135 : 736 6 021 
Education II 473 ; I 923 
Biology II 009 ? 5 544 
Economics 8 247 : 3 762 
Geology and mineralogy 5 653 2 2 262 
History of art 4 000 F 617 
Geography 3 381 : I 347 
Law 1 607 ; I 027 
Architecture 876 ; 376 
Miscellaneous 6 514 : 941 





Higher education in the Soviet Union has, in its development, achieved 
important successes. It has adopted the most valuable experience accumulated 
throughout the centuries by the outstanding representatives of world science 
and culture; and at the same time, through taking part in the national 
campaign for progress, Soviet higher educational establishments have also 
built up their own traditions and acquired a wealth of experience which 
they are willing to share freely. 








POLITICAL ECONOMY 


A. I. Pasuxov 


Political economy is taught in all higher educational establishments in the 
Soviet Union. It is also taught in the special secondary economics schools 
(technicums) for finance, commerce, etc. 

The proportion of time spent on the study of political economy varies 
according to the type of higher educational establishment: in the medical and 
art institutes, go study hours are allocated to the teaching of this subject (lec- 
tures and seminars) ; in engineering and agricultural institutes, 160 hours; in 
history and philology faculties of universities, 200 hours; in institutes of econo- 
mics and university faculties of economics, in engineering and agricultural 
institutions, and in university faculties of law and philosophy, 300 hours. 

Political economy is included in the curriculum of all higher educational 
establishments in the U.S.S.R. because particular importance is attached 
to this subject as a means both of producing highly qualified specialists and of 
fostering a correct scientific attitude. Political economy makes an analysis of 
the economic structure of society, in other words of the factors which determine 
the character of the entire pattern of society, its political structure and the 
public attitude towards philosophical, political and legal questions. 

Political economy also includes the study of the social productive pattern of 
society and of the economic and human relationships established in the process 
of the production, distribution and exchange of material goods; it investigates 
the laws governing the production, distribution and exchange of material 
goods in human society at various stages of its historical development. 

Since the production of material goods constitutes the very basis of social 
life, an understanding of the economic laws governing the development of 
society is a vital part of the whole system of higher education in the Soviet 
Union. No specialist in any branch can be regarded as having been thoroughly 
trained and educated if he has not a sound grasp of these economic laws. 

In all special higher educational establishments for the study of economics, 
in the economics faculties of the universities and in comparable institutions for 
the teaching of technology and agriculture, political economy is the basis 
for the teaching of various other economic sciences, such as the history of 
economics teaching, the economics of industry, the economics of agriculture, 
economic statistics, and the history of the national economy. 

The teaching of political economy in these higher educational establishments 
is not confined merely to general educational instruction. In addition to the 
basic general course (to which, as we mentioned above, 300 study hours are 
allocated), there are also special series of lectures and special seminars for the 
study of specific problems of political economy that are of particular importance 
and complexity or are of particular topical interest. These lectures and seminars 
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are held under the supervision of professors and lecturers whose research 
work deals with the particular problem of political economy involved. 

Some of these special courses and seminars are compulsory for all students; 
others are optional. Each special series of lectures covers about thirty hours 
and each special seminar about one hundred. 

Unlike the ordinary seminars (on general political economy), the special 
seminars Constitute a form of genuine research: students prepare papers on 
scientific questions, containing an independent contribution to scientific 
problems; they are thus initiated into independent research work. The special 
lecture series and seminars in the faculty of economics of Moscow University, 
for example, deal with such subjects as ‘content and methods of political 
economy’, ‘socialist production’, ‘the balance of the national economy’, ‘com- 
modity production and the law of cost in various types ‘of society’, ‘prices and 
the determination of prices in a socialist society’, ‘the present stage in the 
general crisis of capitalism’, ‘the agrarian structure in a bourgeois society’, 
‘money circulation and credit in present-day capitalism’, ‘the budget of a 
socialist state’, and so on. The compulsory seminars include one for detailed 
study of Karl Marx’s Capital. 

The curriculum of the economics institutions and faculties is thus designed 
to train economists who will have a good general education and a thorough 
knowledge of the general theory of economics, including political economy, 
the detailed economics of the various branches of the national economy, and 
other economic subjects; these students must be qualified, on completing their 
course, to apply their knowledge usefully in practical work. 

The technological and agricultural establishments aim to give their students 
a specialized training combined with a grounding in economics. Technology 
and economics are indissolubly linked, and technicians and agronomists must 
have a grasp of the economic basis of their work. Future engineers—whatever 
their special line: metallurgy, mechanical engineering, chemistry, mining, 
agronomics or any other special field—must be able to grasp the economics 
of production, assess the economic soundness of plans and projects for 
improving production processes, and calculate their repercussions on labour 
productivity, cost prices and profit-earning capacity. 

The economics subjects taught in higher institutes of engineering and 
agriculture also include the economics of the relevant branches of the national 
economy, and the organization and planning of production. The study of 
political economy provides a theoretical basis for the economic training of 
future engineers. The elements of economic calculation are also included in 
the specialized teaching of engineering, technology and agronomy, so that future 
specialists may grasp the close connexion between technology and economics. 

The political economy taught in the higher educational establishments of 
the U.S.S.R. is not confined to the study of the commodity-capitalist type of 
economics, as taught in bourgeois countries; it is designed to demonstrate the 
objective laws of the economic development of society at all stages of its history, 
from the earliest primitive societies to the socialist society which has been built 
in the U.S.S.R. and is now being built in the People’s Democracies. 

Political economy teaching in the U.S.S.R. comprises the following: 

1, Pre-capitalist means of production. 

2, Capitalist means of production [this section falls into two parts, (a) 
pre-monopolist capitalism, and (b) monopolist capitalism-imperialism]. 

3. Socialist means of production. 
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The first section deals with the social structure of production, and the economic 
laws of the development of primitive slave-owning and feudal societies. The 
economic structure of primitive society is characterized by the absence of all 
private property, the division of society into classes, and the non-existence of 
the State. The communal ownership, collective work and egalitarian 
distribution of goods which characterize this type of society are based on a 
low level of development of the productive forces, and a low technical level 
of production. It was only by dint of the combined efforts of the community 
that people were able to overcome the forces of nature and procure the meagre 
means of subsistence. 

The development of the productive forces of society, and in particular of 
labour, led to the breakdown of the primitive communal methods of pro 
duction, the development of private ownership of the means of production, 
the division of society into antagonistic classes and the formation of the State 
as a political organism whereby certain classes of society—the property. 
owning classes—wield power over other classes—property-less workers. The 
dissolution of the primitive form of society gave rise on the one hand to 
a slave-owning society and, on the other, to a feudal type of society. The 
slave-owning pattern of production was also later replaced by the feudal 
pattern. 

Both the slave-owning and the feudal methods of production represent 
different ways of enabling one class (the slave-owners, the feudal lords) to 
seize the surplus products produced by the other classes, namely the slaves or 
the serfs. This method of production is characterized by the existence of 
private ownership of the land and other means of production (including, 
in a slave-owning society, slaves), and, in a feudal society, by the personal 
dependence of the peasants on the landowners. 

The political and economic study of the production structure of pre- 
capitalistic societies and of the laws governing their economic development is 
based on a vast quantity of factual historical data concerning the economy of 
various Eastern and Western countries over many thousand years of their 
history. The basic factors of the economic structure of pre-capitalistic societies 
were investigated by Marx and Engels in their study of the political economy 
of capitalism. The works of V. I. Lenin contain invaluable theoretical data on 
the economy of feudal societies. Marxist economists of all countries are now 
pursuing the theoretical analysis of pre-capitalistic production methods on 
the basis of valuable new material collected by scholars of various countries— 
archaeologists, ethnographers, economic historians, etc. 

A theoretical study of pre-capitalistic means of production is, first and 
foremost, of vital scientific and historical importance, since these methods were 
in use for a very long period in the life of mankind. Since the roots of modern 
society go deep into the historical past, a political and economic study of pre- 
capitalistic societies is essential in order to understand the origins of modern 
society, its present trends and its future prospects. 

Nor is that all. A study of pre-capitalistic methods of production is also 
essential for a proper grasp of the economy of the underdeveloped countries 
in the modern world, which still retain certain remnants of the primitive 
pattern of society, both slave-owning and feudal. Without a knowledge of pre- 
capitalistic means of production and their surviving elements in the modern 
world it is, therefore, impossible to understand the character and driving force 
of the revolutionary struggle of the peoples of those countries, to foresee the 
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future development of that struggle, or to link it up with the revolutionary 
struggle of the working classes in the advanced capitalistic countries. 

An all-important item in political economy is the analysis of the production 
relations of a bourgeois society and of the economic laws of capitalism. The 
science of the political economy of capitalism was initiated by the founders of 
scientific communism—K. Marx and F. Engels—who made scrupulous use of 
all the valid and scientific elements in the work of outstanding bourgeois 
economists such as Sir William Petty, the physiocratic school, Adam Smith 
and Ricardo. 

Starting from the scientific achievements of these economists, who founded 
the theory of labour value, Marx amassed a vast amount of data on the history 
of national economies and on the economics of capitalist countries in his day, 
and, using a new method introduced by him (the method of dialectical and 
historical materialism), revolutionized political economy. 

Having worked out a new proletarian theory of political economy, Marx 
placed it at the service of the working class in its struggle to free all the workers 
from all kinds of oppression and exploitation. In the same way, bourgeois 
political economy had emerged and developed in the course of the struggle 
of the bourgeois class, then new and progressive, against the feudal class of 
landed aristocrats which had outlived its time. It is shown both in Marx’s 
Capital and in other works by Marx and Engels, and illustrated by numerous 
historical examples, that capitalismy is not a form of economy which has always 
existed, but a system which arose as a result of the disintegration of the feudal 
system which preceded it historically, and developed hand in hand with the 
expansion of the productive forces of society. A decisive factor in the reinforce- 
ment of the capitalist pattern of production and its victory over the feudal 
system was the invention and subsequent improvement of machines. Capitalism 
gave birth to vast new productive forces, an unpredecented increase in the 
productive capacity of collective labour and an enormous rise in the volume 
of production in all branches of the national economy; and this in turn gave 
rise to an unprecedented acceleration of progress in the fields of science, art 
and culture all over the world. 

In capitalist countries, however, this progress engendered insoluble and 
increasingly acute contradictions. Marx pointed out that, although workers in 
a bourgeois society were by law free and nominally equal with the propertied 
classes, the capitalist economic system was in fact hired slavery—merely 
another variant, on a par with slavery and serfdom, of the exploitation of man 
by man. The concentration of the ownership of the means of production in the 
hands of the few, to the exclusion of the bulk of the population, enabled the 
minority to arrogate to themselves, at no cost, the production surplus or surplus 
value resulting from the unpaid fraction of the work of hired labourers. The 
vast fortunes in a capitalist society were derived from the unpaid labour of 
hired workers; the results of technical progress, so far as the workers were 
concerned, were undesirable, taking the form of increased unemployment, 
inhuman stress of overwork, increase in the number of accidents at work, 
more disease and a higher death rate, and a lowering of real wages and of the 
general living standard of the working class. 

Marx demonstrated the economic laws of capitalism, and showed that the 
results of those objective laws—the law of surplus value, the law of the con- 
centration and centralization of production and capital, the law of the accumu- 
lation of capital, etc.—inevitably made capitalism a transitory historical 
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phenomenon and a limited form of production, doomed to disappear. Afte 
thus demonstrating the inevitability of the revolutionary collapse of capitalism 
and of the victory of the new communist system of production in accordanc 
with the inescapable economic laws governing the development of society, 
Marx drew the attention of the working class to its universal historic role a 
the grave-digger of bourgeois society and the builder of a new social structure, 
Marx’s theory of political economy represents a mighty weapon in the hand; 
of the working classes in their struggle to free the workers from all forms 9 
exploitation and oppression, and an ideological weapon in their struggle 
against capitalistic slavery. 

After the time of Marx and Engels, the political economy of capitalism wa 
further developed in the works of V. I. Lenin, the founder of the first socialist 
State in the world. 

Lenin defended Marxist political economy from direct attacks by its enemies 
and from distortion by revisionists and opportunists of all kinds; and adapted ij 
for application to the new phase of the economic system and the class struggle. 
Lenin was responsible for working out the Marxist theory of imperialism. In 
the imperialist phase, the contradictions of capitalism reach the most acute 
stage, so that the revolutionary collapse of capitalism begins. At the same time, 
the imperialist epoch is marked by wars and proletarian revolutions; and the 
uneven tempo of economic and political development in the various capitalist 
countries during the imperialist epoch paves the way for the victory of socialism, 
first in a few countries or perhaps even in one country only. 

Lenin also gives a theoretical explanation for the general capitalist crisis 
which has been going on from the time of the first world war, the most striking 
manifestation of which was the detachment first of the U.S.S.R. and then of 
the European and Asian people’s democracies from the capitalist system, and 
the formation of a new world system, the socialist system; together with the 
collapse of the imperialist colonial system which we are at present witnessing. 

The Marxist theory of imperialism and universal crisis is now being 
developed by Marxist-Leninist writers, both in the Soviet Union and elsewhere. 

Marxist-Leninist political economy is a strictly objective science, since it 
deals with production relations and economic laws which actually exist and 
which operate independently of man’s control. 

The third section of the course, on socialist methods of production, represents 
a new section of Marxist-Leninist political economy, founded during the 
establishment and victory of socialism in the U.S.S.R., the building of com- 
munism in the Soviet Union and the building of socialism in the People’s 
Democracies. 

The political economy of socialism is studied under two headings: (a) the 
transition from capitalism to socialism; (b) the socialist system of national 
economy. 

The first part deals with the ways and means of changing a capitalist society 
into a socialist one; the second with production relations and the economic 
laws of socialism. 

The revolutionary transition from a capitalist to a socialist society is a 
normal phase, objectively determined by the whole process of social develop- 
ment, and is not the result of arbitrary action by any one group of persons, or 
of a ‘mistake of history’, as the opponents of socialism affirm. The fact that at 
the present day one-third of the whole of mankind has turned resolutely away 
from the capitalist system and has successfully established socialism (the 
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U.S.S.R.) or is establishing socialism (the People’s Democracies) is a clear 
proof of the inevitability of this process. 

The necessity and possibility of revolutionary transition from capitalism to 
socialism is determined by the natural development of the economy of a 
country, by the contradictions of its social system and by the class struggle. 
The expansion of the productive forces of modern society is incompatible with 
the restrictions of bourgeois production; it requires broad scope for develop- 
ment, and makes it imperative to replace the bourgeois system of private 
ownership of the means of production and the products of labour by collective 
socialist ownership. 

The socialist revolution cannot simply be exported from one country to 
another; it stems from internal forces in each country and must be brought 
about by the people of the country concerned. External conditions and the 
international situation merely favour or impede the victory of progressive 
forces in a specified country, but they can never replace the internal forces at 
work in the country itself. The establishment of a new social system in any 
country is the domestic affair of the people of that country. 

There can be no doubt that the victory of socialism in the Soviet Union and 
the building of socialism in the People’s Democracies create more favourable 
conditions for its establishment in other countries also. 

The theoretical study of the transition period covers both the main factors 
and methods common to all countries carrying through the transition from 
capitalism to socialism (establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
seizure of the key posts of the economy, nationalization of capitalist enterprises, 
socialist industrialization of the country, collectivization of the agricultural 
economy, etc.), and the particular methods adopted by specific countries for 
the transition to socialism, depending on their traditions, circumstances, 
natural resources, etc. 

Naturally, the methods used in the future for carrying through the transition 
to socialism will vary increasingly. Thus the transition to socialism need not 
invariably be accompanied by civil war. 

During the transition period, the economic laws of capitalism cease to 
operate, giving place to the new laws of a socialist economy. 

The second part of the course on the political economy of socialism (the 
socialist system of national economy) analyses the production relations of a 
socialist society in a socialist economic system—the basic economic law of 
socialism, the law of planned development, the law of the inevitable increase 
in the productivity of collective labour, the law of distribution according to 
work, the socialist law of population, etc. It also covers the effects of the 
functioning of the law of cost in a socialist society—the special features of the 
operation of that law in a society based on collective ownership of the means 
of production as opposed to earlier social systems. 

The main features of production relations in a socialist society are comradely 
co-operation, an atmosphere of mutual helpfulness, and the absence of 
exploitation. 

The establishment of collective ownership of all means of production 
—either as State ownership (public property), or co-operative or group owner- 
ship (kolkhozes)—in all branches of the national economy not only gives a 
new content to economic laws but means that the nature of these laws is no 
longer the same under socialism as under capitalism. Whereas, under a private 
ownership system, economic laws remain a mystery and act, as it were, like 
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natural elements, a socialist society is consciously aware of economic laws and 
uses them deliberately when planning the development of a socialist economy, 

The main means of exploiting the discoveries of the scientific laws of socialist § 4+ ¢! 
economics in the interests of society as a whole is the economic policy of the § x. 
Communist Party and the socialist State which, being based on a study of the § p F 
economic laws of socialism as revealed by socialist political economy, is § pont 
strictly scientific. This accounts for the importance of political economy in § the 
the building of socialism and communism, and explains why it is essential proc 
for future specialists to study this subject. | 

The economic laws of socialism do not operate in a haphazard, automatic § § mj 
fashion; nor are economic successes achieved by the Soviet people withou § ;, n 
consciously directed effort. Students in Soviet higher educational establish. f fore; 
ments study not only the laws of economics but also their practical effects ona § pyr 
country’s economy. Political economy constitutes the theoretical basis fof T 
specifically socialist principles and methods, such as the principle of planned § of ¢] 
economy; the principle of democratic centralization in the operation of the f of tt 
national economy (i.e. the principle of combining the broadest possible 
measure of initiative for the working masses and the local organizations with 
centralized, planned economic management by the socialist State and it 
organs) ; the principle of associating the workers with the benefits of the results 
of their labour as industry expands and enterprises become more profitable, 
and so on. 

Students are shown, through the study of political economy, how and why 
a socialist economic system leads to exceptionally fast growth of production 
and national revenue and a steady rise in the standard of living of the workers; 
and why, under this economic system, there is no unemployment, no financial 
crisis, and no poverty amongst the workers. 

The last section of this part of the political economy course covers the 
structure and development of the world economic socialist system, emphasizing 
the completely new type of economic relations established between the 
various countries in the socialist camp, consisting of economic co-operation 
on a completely equal footing, coupled with mutual respect for the sovereignty 
and independence of other countries, and mutual assistance among them. 

With regard to capitalist countries, the countries of the socialist camp 
pursue a consistent policy of peaceful co-existence with countries having 
different social structures, combined with economic competition between 
the two different types of economy—socialist and capitalist. 

In the study of political economy, students, particularly in higher educa- 
tional establishments teaching economics and in university faculties of eco- 
nomics, engage in independent study of original sources, including the work: § 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin on economics. 

Students also study the most important trends of past and present bourgeois, 
petty bourgeois and socialist economic theories. Students in higher educational 
establishments and university faculties of economics make a specially detailed 
study of bourgeois political economy, both in the general political economy 
course and in the special course on the history of economic theories, which 
includes contemporary bourgeois political economy. 

In these higher educational establishments and faculties, students also take 
special lecture courses given by professors and lecturers, attend special semi- 
nars, and write papers and diploma essays on the most important trends in 
bourgeois political economy, both past and present. 
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laws and Students use textbooks, as well as sources. 

conomy,f# The textbook on political economy most widely used in the U.S.S.R. 
“socialist § 4; the moment was written by a group of Soviet economists composed of 
cy of the BK. V. Ostrovityanov, L. A. Leontev, I. I. Kuzminov, L. M. Gotovsky, 
ly of the f pF. Odin, A. I. Pashkov, I. D. Laptev and V. I. Pereslegin. This textbook 
10MY, is fF contains a systematic account of Marxist-Leninist political economy, from 
nomy inf the original community type of production system to the socialist type of 
essential production. 

The book was first published in Russian in 1954 in an edition of over 
itomatic § § million copies; the second revised edition came out in 1955. It is also published 
without § in many of the languages of the peoples of the Soviet Union, as well as in 
stablish. foreign languages, including German, English, French, Japanese, Chinese, 
cts Ona § Hungarian, Czech and Bulgarian. 

asis for} The third edition in Russian is now being prepared; it is to take account 
planned § of the changes which have taken place in the economy since the publication 
n of the f of the second edition. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SOCIOLOGY, LOGIC 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 


V. S. Motoptsov 


PHILOSOPHY, SOCIOLOGY 


Philosophy, in the U.S.S.R., is treated as a scientific subject with a direct 


bearing on both scientific research work and practical activity. In view of 


the conviction that all scientific and practical work must have a philosophical 
basis, a special effort is made to spread a knowledge of philosophy, both 
through higher educational institutions and through the educational system 
as a whole, which caters for about 60 million people in all. 

In general, Soviet citizens study philosophy because they consider it desirable 
and possible to acquire a comprehensive scientific view of the world. Posi- 
tivism and irrationalism have no currency in the Soviet Union; nor is there 
any tendency to reduce philosophy to a science with limited academic aims 
(semantics, epistemology, etc.). 

Philosophy is taught in all higher educational establishments throughout 
the country. By means of a wide network of supplementary higher educational 
institutions outside the general system, philosophy is also brought within 
the reach of large numbers of intellectual workers—teachers, engineers and 
civil servants—as well as the most progressive sections of the working classes 
and the collective farmers. In addition, the All-Union Society for the Disse- 
mination of Scientific and Political Information organizes popular lectures 
on various aspects of philosophy. 

Philosophical training in the U.S.S.R. comprises dialectical and historical 
materialism; the history of philosophy, including the philosophical and socio- 
logical doctrines current in the countries of Europe, America and Asia; the 
philosophy of natural science; and logic. Ethics and aesthetics are also given 
an important place in philosophical teaching. Three of the universities in 
the country (Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev) have faculties of philosophy, 


which train specialists in philosophy, psychology and aesthetics. The length § 


of the course of study in the faculties of philosophy is five years. Students 
attending this course receive a broad philosophical education; they study 
classical philosophical works and the bases of modern natural sciences, and an 
optional subject selected from either the physics-mathematics or the biology 
cycle. 

The faculties of philosophy have aspirant courses. Students’ theses on 
philosophy are required to contain new material on the development of 
science and applied science. Aspirants choose the subjects for their theses 
themselves. In the 1955-56 academic year, for example, 50 theses were defended 
in the faculty of philosophy of Moscow State University on a wide variety of 
subjects. Essays on the following subjects were submitted and approved: the 
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nature of psychic phenomena; the biological prerequisites of consciousness; 
the regulatory mechanism of the cerebral cortex in visual analysis; a psycholo- 
gical analysis of the formation of algebraical concepts; discussion of Kant’s 
theory of logic; the modality of judgement; the formation of concepts as a 
problem of logic; concepts and words; I. M. Sechenov’s theories on the 
perception of space; transition from the abstract to the concrete; the philo- 
sophy of Locke and the class compromise of 1688; the philosophical theories 
of John Toland; the philosophical significance of the theory of relativity; the 
philosophical significance of A. N. Bach’s works on biochemistry; the clash 
of materialism and idealism in the theory of chemical composition; the role 
of polytechnic education in the development of a communist outlook; the 
role of socialist ideology in the development of the creative activities of the 
masses. 

The prevailing philosophy in the U.S.S.R. is dialectical and _ historical 
materialism. The overwhelming majority of Soviet students of philosophy 
regard the dialectical interpretation of natural and social phenomena, and the 
corresponding attitude to these phenomena, as correct and essential. The 
everyday reading of millions of Soviet people consists of such classics of dialec- 
tical and historical materialism as Karl Marx’s Capital, F. Engels’ Anti- 
Duehring and Dialectics of Nature, and V. I. Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism and Philosophical Notes. 

The fact that the works of V. I. Lenker have been published in 83 languages 
with a total of about 300 million copies is proof of the profound interest shown 
by the Soviet people in Lenin’s philosophical work. Textbooks on dialectical 
and historical materialism are also published in millions of copies. 

The most topical problems of dialectical materialism now being discussed 
with great interest by scientific workers and students include questions of 
dialectics, gnosiology, and logic. The study of the relations between the 
abstract and the concrete, the logical and the historical, the sensory and the 
rational, and also the study of the fundamental categories of scientific modes 
of thinking, in particular correlative modes (form and content, substance and 
appearance, possibility and actuality, necessity and chance, etc.), are regarded 
by the majority of Soviet philosophers as the most fruitful and promising 
trends in the development of philosophy. 

Most of the research work in philosophy is done in the institutes of phi- 
losophy of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and the academies of 
sciences of the Union republics, in all the universities, and in the philosophy 
departments of higher educational establishments. 

In the U.S.S.R., frequent discussions are organized on all kinds of philo- 


f sophical problems, both at the national level and in individual higher educa- 


tional institutions. The academic council of the department of philosophy 
of Moscow University, for instance, has during the past two years organized 
several debates on the correlation between formal and dialectical logic, on 
the urgent tasks in the development of the science of logic, on the object of 
philosophy, and on various problems of the scientific development of the 
philosophy of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

Professors and teachers have their research work published regularly by 
various publishing firms, and in the specialized and general periodicals 
issued in the U.S.S.R. in many languages. During the past two years, the 
following books have been published by professors of the faculty of philosophy 
of Moscow University: Descartes, by Professor V. Asmus; Notes on the History 
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of the Philosophical and Social-political Thought of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R, 
a collective work in two volumes; two volumes of Social and Political Thought 
of Poland; The Philosophy of Helvetius, by Professor F. Momjan; The Philosophy 
of E. Dembousky, by I. Parsky, lecturer; The Philosophical Views of Plekhanov, 
by Professor V. Fomina; The Development of Marx’s Theory on the Basis of th 
Experience of the 1848 Revolution, by Professor T. Oizerman, etc. Moscow 
University issues a quarterly periodical, Vestnik Moskovskogo Universiteta 
(Moscow University Herald) specially devoted to articles on philosophy, legal 
and government problems, and political economy. The articles by philosophers 
deal with questions of logic, the theory of cognition, the generalization of the 
philosophical problems of natural sciences and the generalization of socialist 
practice in the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies. 

There is deep interest in materialistic dialectics amongst Soviet naturalists 
who, by means of the dialectical method, are succeeding in resolving a number 
of contradictions revealed by quantum mechanics, the theory of relativity 
and other contemporary natural science conceptions. Almost every scientific 
research institute has a permanent methodological or philosophical seminar, 
in which leading specialists in various branches of learning discuss funda- 
mental problems concerning their research work. Most philosophy specialists 
are pleased to have an opportunity of taking part in these seminars. Soviet 
philosophers consider it their main duty to help solve new problems arising 
out of the development of the natural and social sciences; which accounts 
for the strengthening of the links between natural scientists and philosophers 
in the U.S.S.R. Soviet natural scientists as a rule have none of the positivist 
scorn for the philosophical outlook. 

Sociology in the Soviet Union constitutes a part of philosophy. Marxist 
sociology is historical materialism, i.e. a materialist conception of history 
rejecting all supernatural, super-sensory, transcendant causes of social and 
historical motives, and concentrating on realistic, materialistic factors of 
life and production as the basis of man’s many-sided spiritual existence. The 
keen interest of Soviet people in historical materialism stems from the very 
nature of Soviet society, which is deliberately establishing a new system of 
social relations unprecedented in the history of mankind. The problems of 
historical materialism which most interest the Soviet people, including 
specialist research workers, are those relating to the conscious exploitation 
of the objective laws of social development (in the same way as man consciously 
uses the laws of nature for his own purposes); the problems of subjectivity 
and objectivity as such; and the question of the social creativity of the popular 
masses, the relation between freedom and necessity, and the part played by 
ideas in social development. 

Thus, the main features of philosophy teaching in the U.S.S.R. are, first, 
the importance attached to the theoretical and cognitive significance of 
philosophy; and, secondly, the fact that equal importance is attached to its 
practical significance, and the recognition of the close bearing philosophy 
has on practical matters, on the life and practical problems of Soviet society. 


Apart from considering the urgent problems of everyday life, Soviet philo- 
sophers teach the history of philosophy with particular reference to the 
progressive philosophical inheritance and traditions of the past, a knowledge 
of which is indispensable for a proper understanding of contemporary philo- 
sophy. 
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Soviet philosophers also devote considerable time to studying the history 
of philosophy in the ancient world, Western European philosophy, the history 
of philosophy in Russia, the philosophy of the peoples of the East, and so on. 

Soviet specialists in the history of philosophy treat past philosophical 
trends not as a haphazard, chaotic combination of different views and opinions, 
but as the natural historical process of the development of a scientific outlook 
and the struggle ‘between progressive and reactionary philosophical trends. 

Great care is devoted to the study of the historical conditions underlying 
the development of philosophy, and to demonstrating how the achievements 
of philosophy stem from the progress of natural science thought. 

Soviet philosophers treat the history of philosophy as the history of the 
struggle between materialism and idealism, dialectics and metaphysics. They 
explain the social, class basis of this difference of attitudes; they define the 
historical role of philosophy as one of the forms of social consciousness; and 
investigate the problems of logic and cognition treated by philosophers of 
former ages. 

The history of philosophy is taught in the State universities (faculties of 
philosophy, history, law, philology, economics and journalism) ; in the higher 
teacher-training institutes (faculties of history and literature); in the State 
conservatories (composition sections); in theatre institutes (departments of 
the history of the theatre, and theatrical production); and in other higher 
educational establishments. In addition, lectures on dialectical and historical 
materialism are given in all higher educational institutions as an introduction 
to history and philosophy teaching. 

Considerable emphasis is laid in the U.S.S.R. on teaching the history of the 
philosophy of the peoples of the ancient world. A number of research projects 
(kandidat and doctorate theses, books and newspaper articles) are devoted to 
the philosophy of Heraclitus, Leucippus and Democritus, the Sophists, 
Aristotle, Epicurus, the Stoics and others. Amongst Roman philosophers, 
special attention is paid to Titus Lucretius. Research work on the history of the 
philosophy of the peoples of the ancient East is being developed: research 
studies have been published on the Chinese philosophical treatise Tao-Teh- 
Ching, by the Chinese philosopher Lao-Tse; and two books have been published 
on ancient Indian philosophy. An investigation is being made into the links 
between the philosophy of the ancient world and the philosophy of the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R.—for instance, the attitude of the ancient Georgian philosopher 
Johan Petriz: and the connexion between his philosophy and neo-Platonism. 
Through the study of ancient manuscripts preserved in Armenia, Soviet 
research workers have discovered valuable new material on the history of 
ancient Greek philosophy. 

In order to acquaint Soviet readers with the classical works of ancient 
philosophy, translations and fragments thereof are published, together with 
commentaries. Thus, for instance, the following translations of ancient 
philosophical works (many of them running to several editions) have been 
isued: fragments of the work of Heraclitus, Parmenides, the Sophists, 
Leucippus, Democritus, Empedocles, Epicurus and others; abridged editions 
of the works of Xenophon (Memoirs of Socrates; The Defence of Socrates; The 
Banquet; etc.); Plato’s Dialogues (The Apology of Socrates; Phaedo; Parmenides; 
Philebus; etc.); the works of Aristotle (Metaphysics; Physics; Categories; the 
prior and posterior Analytics; De anima; Poetics; De partibus animalium; etc.) ; 
and several editions of Lucretius’ De rerum natura. 
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The faculties of philosophy, in addition to general courses on the histor 
of philosophy, also organize special courses on the history of the philosophy 
of the ancient world. Every academic year, a number of students’ end-of-year 
essays and diploma essays (by students completing their course at highe 
educational establishments) are devoted to the problems of the history of the 
philosophy of the ancient world. 

Western European philosophy is receiving increasing attention from Soviet 
research workers, including students writing their kandidat or doctorate theses, 

In the past few years Soviet students of the history of philosophy have 
concentrated mainly on the works of the following: Italian—Giordano Bruno, 
Vico, B. Croce; English—Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Toland, Schiller, B. Russell; 
French—Montaigne, Descartes, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Meslier, Diderot, 
Helvetius, Bergson, Sartre, Maritain; German—Goerthe, Kant, Hegel, Feuer. 
bach, Heidegger, Jaspers, etc. 

Russian translations have been published in the Soviet Union of the works 
of the following: Leonardo da Vinci; Giordano Bruno (De la causa, principio 
ed uno; De l’infinito, universo e mondi; Cena de le ceneri); Vico (Scienza nuova); 
Bacon (Essays; New Atlantis; Novum organum); Hobbes (Leviathan, etc.); 
Montaigne (Essays); Descartes (Discourse on Method; Dioptrics; Meteors; 
Geometry; Rules for the Direction of the Mind; Principles of Philosophy; Passions & 
Pdme; etc.); Leibnitz (Nova methodus); Voltaire, Meslier; Rousseau (Confe- 
stons) ; Condillac ( Traité des systémes; Traité des sensations); Holbach (Le systéme 
de la nature); Helvetius (De l’esprit; A Treatise on Man, His Intellectual Faculties 
and His Education; Le bonheur); Lamettrie (Selected Works); Diderot (Works; 
Selected Works); Condorcet (Outlines of an Historical View of the Progress of th 
Human Mind); Kant (Works); Fichte (The Vocation of the Scholar; Sonnenklare 
Bericht an das grésserer Publicum tiber die neueste Philosophie) ; Schelling ( Transcen- 
dental Idealism) ; Hegel (Science of Logic; Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences; 
Philosophische Propideutic; Lectures on the Philosophy of History; Philosophy of 
History; Philosophy of Right; Aesthetics; etc.) ; Feuerbach (The Essence of Christia- 
nity; Vorldufige Thesen zur Reform der Philosophie; Grundsitzen der Philosophie der 
AKukunft). Many other translations, with commentaries, of other works by 
outstanding Western thinkers have also been published. Students in the 
philosophy faculties are required to have a sound knowledge of all these works. 

The Institute of Philosophy of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences is preparing 
a composite work on the history of world philosophy from ancient times, to be 
called The History of Philosophy. 

Soviet society is, however, not satisfied with the present scale of philosophy 
teaching in the U.S.S.R.; and in recent years a number of statements, both 
written and spoken, have been made stressing the desirability of broadening 
the scope of the teaching of philosophy, including that of Western Europe. In 
the Institute of Philosophy of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, the faculty of 
philosophy of Moscow University and other establishments where philosophy 
is taught, steps are now being taken to extend research on the history of 
Western European philosophy and the philosophical theories of Western 
European thinkers, and to intensify work on the preparation of textbooks and 
popular works designed to acquaint the general reader in the Soviet Union 
with the works of outstanding philosophers of Western European countries 
and the countries of the East. The number of translations of classical works 
on philosophy, published with commentaries, is increasing. 

In addition to attending a general course on the history of philosophy, 
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TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN U.S.S.R. 


students also attend special courses and seminars on the history of Western 
European philosophy, covering such subjects as: the philosophy of Hegel; the 
philosophical opinions of the French eighteenth-century educators; German 
classical philosophy; and so on. Before being promoted to the next year’s 
course, students have to write end-of-year essays. In the 1955-56 academic 
year, for instance, the subjects set for students of Moscow University specializ- 
ing in the history of Western European philosophy were as follows: Spinoza’s 
teaching on substance, attributes and modes; doubt in Descartes’ Discourse on 
Method; the problem of cognition in the work of the French eighteenth-century 
materialists; Kant’s conception of a priori observation; Hegel’s teaching about 
the active nature of cognition; S. Alexander’s concept of emergence; cyber- 
netics; the gnosiological theories of Foma Akvinsky, etc. The subjects of the 
diploma essays written by students of Western European philosophy graduating 
from Moscow University included the following: the philosophy of Nikolai 
Kuzansky; intellectual agnosticism; Juan Huarte and the history of Spanish 
philosophy; Holbach and his theory of nature and its laws; Hegel’s Aesthetics; 
the existentialism of M. Heidegger; the American philosophy of personalism. 

It was in 1943 that the history of Russian philosophy first began to be taught 
in the U.S.S.R. faculties of philosophy as a separate scientific discipline. 

In 1943, a department of history of Russian philosophy was established in 
Moscow State University. This department was also made responsible for the 
teaching and development of the philosophy of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
In the other universities in the country with faculties of philosophy, the history 
of the philosophy of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. is taught as part of the general 
history of philosophy. 

In the faculty of philosophy of Moscow State University, this subject is 
taught from the beginning of the second term of the third year, to the end of 
the second term of the fourth year, making an 18 months’ course. Students 
taking this course, in addition to attending two lectures a week given by 
professors and lecturers, also attend seminars at which they themselves read 
and discuss short papers. The subjects for these seminars are set, and a list 
of prescribed and supplementary books is issued. 

In addition to general courses, departments of the history of Russian 
philosophy also organize special courses and special seminars on specific 
problems of the history of Russian philosophy. These give students an 
opportunity for more detailed and individual study of the subjects selected. 

Students are examined both on the general course on the history of Russian 
philosophy, and on the subject of their special courses and seminars; besides 
which they write end-of-year and diploma essays under the supervision of 
members of the department’s teaching staff. End-of-year essays are written 
during the third and fourth years, diploma essays during the fifth year. 

The history of philosophy is taught not only in the faculties of philosophy, 
but also in the humanities faculties of universities, and in teacher-training 
institutes, the history of the philosophy of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. being 
included in these courses. 


LOGIC 


The teaching of logic in Soviet higher educational establishments is closely 
bound up with the aims underlying the whole system of the training and 
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education of Soviet students. Universities in the Soviet Union are not merely 
teaching establishments; some of the faculties of Soviet higher educational 
institutions, besides providing academic teaching, also act as research institutes, Ri 

The main centres for the teaching of logic and the training of experts on th 
logic are the faculties of philosophy, which have separate sections or groups th 
specializing in this subject. The Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tbilisi and Fy, 
Azerbaidjan (Baku) universities all have departments of logic. All philosophy 
students attend a general course on logic (including a seminar) during the J jy, 
first two years of their studies. Students specializing in logic, in addition to be 
taking a general course, also study the history of logic (during their third J y, 
year), mathematical logic and a number of special optional subjects such as lan- ph 
guage and thought, questions of logic and dialectics in Lenin’s philosophical jp, 
treatises, etc.; and attend lectures on the teaching of logic in foreign countries, J jo, 
designed to give them a general knowledge of the attitude to this subject in Fj; 
Western Europe, the United States and the countries of the East. These special J jo, 
courses include a critical analysis of the schools of logic studied, their trends and Ff, 
teaching. There are also special seminars on logic; and students of philosophy | 
faculties write end-of-year essays on logic as part of their compulsory work. J of 
Students specializing in logic write diploma essays on the subject; and the J pa 
State final examinations include a paper on logic. The faculties of philosophy J ¢o, 
organize aspirant courses in logic. pr 

Logic is also taught in university faculties of philology and journalism, which § ;h, 
devote 70 hours to the subject. Courses on logic are likewise given in the Gorky J al 
Institute of Literature, in teacher-training and law institutes, in the Institute . 
of International Relations, and in institutes for training foreign language § of 





















































teachers. mz 

University faculties of mathematics give courses on mathematical logic. § if 
During the past few years, the subjects of these courses have included the ob 
following: mathematical logic, an elementary course in mathematical logic, J for 
the algebraic theory of logic, introduction to mathematical logic, constructive 


logic, the significance of logic, recursive functions. Seminar subjects included § ref 
the following: mathematical logic; relay-contact circuits (technical application psy 


of mathematical logic); recursive functions; and programming. att 
cot 
sen 
PSYCHOLOGY apy 
act 
The approach to psychology teaching in the universities and other higher q 


educational establishments in the Soviet Union is twofold; first, as part of the § inc 
teaching of pedagogy, constituting the scientific basis {for the whole of the § ofr 
teaching and education of young people; and, secondly, as a subject in itself, § bet 
taken by future specialists in scientific psychology, research workers in scientific § wit 
psychology, and teachers of psychology for higher educational establishments. § anc 

Psychology is taught as a pedagogic discipline not only in teacher-training § by 
establishments, but also in all universities and secondary schools. The science § stuc 
of psychology is taught, and teachers of psychology and research workers in § his 
psychology are trained, in some of the larger universities (Moscow, Leningrad, § and 
Kiev, Tbilisi), which have special departments of psychology with large § bot 
teaching staffs, attached to the faculties of philosophy. log: 

Psychology is defined in the U.S.S.R. as the science of man’s mental make-up § by: 
and of the objective laws governing mental activity. This definition of § and 
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SCIENCES IN U.S.S. R. 





TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL 
psychology is found already in the works of I. M. Sechenov, the outstanding 
Russian physiologist and founder of the science of materialistic psychology in 
Russia. Students taking this subject are required to make a careful study of 
the objective laws of the development of nature and society which condition 
the formation of man’s mental life. Hence psychological training includes a 
detailed study of natural sciences; and students of psychology are required to 
study general physiology and the physiology of the nervous system (spending 
the same number of hours on these subjects as biology and medical students), 
besides taking a course on the evolution of the nervous system, doing practical 
work on the histology of the nervous system, and making a special study of the 
physiology of the nervous system including the theories of I. P. Pavlov. On 
this last subject, which is taught in the main universities by eminent physio- 
logists, students are also required to do practical work. The natural science 
training of psychology students is completed by a special course on anthropo- 
logy, covering the problems of the ‘origins of man and the scientific methods 
for investigating the special characteristics of man’s nature. 

Another equally important item in the psychology curriculum is the study 
of social history. In addition to studying the philosophy and the scientific 
basis of sociology (historical materialism), psychology students take special 
courses on political economy and general linguistics. The latter deals with the 
problems of the development of language, as a basis for a scientific study of 
the development of man’s consciousness and thought. Psychology students also 
take a course in logic for the same purpose. 

Psychology students take psychology as a basic discipline during the whole 
of their five-year course. The study of this subject is designed to show how 
man’s mental activity develops under the influence of the conditions of social 
life; and to demonstrate the processes involved in a child’s development, the 
objective laws which govern man’s conscious life, and the scientific methods 
for the study of these laws. 

Scientific psychology, since it regards human consciousness as a subjective 
reflection of the objective world, pays particular attention to the laws and 
psychological mechanism governing its development. In view of this, special 
attention is paid in all courses—courses on general psychology, specialized 
courses on child psychology, experimental psychology, the psychology of the 
sensory organs (analysers), etc.—to questions connected with the evolutionary 
approach to mental processes and with the physiological bases of mental 
activity. 

The general three-year psychology course taught in psychology departments 
includes a survey of the general theory of the evolution of life and the origins 
of mental activity, regarded as the most complex manifestation of the relations 
between organism and environment. The general psychology course also deals 
with the social and historical conditions of the formation of consciousness, 
and explains the significance of the part played by social forms of labour and 
by language in the formation of consciousness. Students also make a detailed 
study of the fundamental laws of man’s cognitive activity, the development of 
his volitional processes, his affective life, and the formation of his abilities 
and personality. All these subjects are studied on the basis of the work of 
both Soviet and world psychologists, and in close connexion with the physio- 
logical bases of mental activity. The general psychology course is supplemented 
by seminars at which students study Russian and foreign works on psychology; 
and by practical work on experimental psychology, where students learn about 
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practical methods and the use of statistics in interpretation. There is also a special 
course on pathological psychology, to widen their knowledge of this subject, 

Particular attention is paid to the study of child psychology and the psycho. 
logy of teaching. Both are treated not merely as specific branches of psychology, 
but as separate disciplines of particular importance in so far as they give 
students an insight into the process of psychological development, the stages 
in the growth of a child’s consciousness, and the most important conditions 
determining a child’s mental character. The study of these subjects also 
prepares students for special work in the field of child and educational 
psychology. The teaching of these disciplines is supplemented by a special 
teacher-training school, where students do teaching practice in the course of 
which they acquaint themselves with teaching methods and learn to assess 
children’s character, etc. Other subjects which receive special attention are 




















































the psychology of labour and the psychological bases of factory training. Soviet § T! 
psychology does not treat psychological tests as a separate subject; since Soviet § es 
scientists make a more thorough, all-round study of children’s psychological § sc! 
development, they do not find it necessary to use specific superficial intel. # — 
ligence tests in order to assess a child’s abilities. 

‘Social psychology’ is not studied as a special discipline; Soviet science @ in 
starts from the assumption, not that history is the product of psychological § sc! 
factors (which is regarded as a naive and barren theory), but that, on the § de 
contrary, human psychology is a product of social history. Accordingly, the § fr 
study of the social conditions of man’s psychic development constitutes one J gi 
of the most important parts of the general psychology course; and the laws § ac 
of the development of society form the subject of special social science courses § sc! 
(on historical materialism, etc.). 

th 





Since psychology students are required to have a comprehensive knowledge 
of the achievements of psychologists all over the world, their course includes § m 
lectures on the history of psychology. There are special lectures on the history § (i 
of psychology in the countries of the West (Germany, France, United Kingdom § six 
and U.S.A.), giving both a detailed account of the achievements of exper- 
imental psychological research and a critical analysis of subjective-idealistic J of 
and popular-materialistic trends in psychology. The course keeps up with § we 
the latest developments in this field. Special attention is paid to psycholog- 
ical studies in Russia, and students study publications and records con- § ch 
taining information about the beginnings of psychology in our country, and § ed 
about the theories and works of outstanding Russian scientists and materialist ric 
philosophers (Lomonossov, Radishchev, Herzen, Chernishevsky, Sechenov, pr 
Pavlov). ha 

University teaching of psychology is closely linked with the research work § so 
done by professors and teachers. This influences both the character of the § ait 
special courses and seminars (on special subjects selected by professors in § to 
accordance with their own special research projects), and the subjects of § de 
students’ end-of-year and diploma essays. The purpose of these essays, written 


by students under the supervision of their professors, and dealing with various § lev 
aspects of psychology, is to accustom them to research work and so qualify § on 
them as research specialists. $0¢ 


The training of research specialists is completed by a three-year aspirant 
course spent in a department of psychology. After doing advanced research § of 
in some branch of psychology, aspirants must write a thesis to be admitted to § the 
the degree of kandidat of pedagogical sciences (specializing in psychology). § ac 
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PEDAGOGY 


N. A. KonsTANTINOV 


‘The science of pedagogy is closely related to both philosophy and psychology. 
The teaching of pedagogy both in universities and higher teacher-training 
establishments in the Soviet Union is designed to train teachers for secondary 
schools. In the universities, the science of pedagogy is not taught in all faculties 
—only in those which train future teachers. 

Institutes of pedagogy training secondary school teachers give courses 
in pedagogy, the history of pedagogy, methods of teaching different subjects, 
school hygiene and psychology. In addition to attending these courses, students 
do long periods of teaching practice in schools under the supervision of teachers 
from the Institute of Pedagogy (in the course of their teaching practice, they 
give lessons in their own special subjects, plan and conduct out-of-school 
activities, make a first-hand study of the work of social organizations in 
schools, work as assistants to form masters, etc.). 

The teaching of pedagogy in the universities covers rather less ground 
than in the institutes of education, being confined to courses on pedagogy and 
methods of teaching specific school subjects. During their teaching practice 
(in the fourth and fifth years), student teachers in this case take only four to 
six lessons on their own. 

A somewhat fuller course in pedagogy is given in the psychology department 
of the faculty of philosophy of Moscow University, which organizes seminar 
work on pedagogy and an optional course on the history of pedagogy. 

Pedagogy in the Soviet Union is defined as the science of the education of 
children. Such a definition however reflects merely the general policy of 
education, regardless of the quality of education at various stages in the histo- 
trical development of society. In the process of historical development, the 
productive forces have expanded, the productive relations between people 
have changed, and the whole social-political, ideological and cultural life of 
society has been reorganized. Consequently, the character of education, its 
aims, contents, forms and methods have likewise changed ; so have the approach 
to the science of pedagogy and the problems and phenomena with which it 
deals. 

Education in a socialist society is designed to raise the cultural and spiritual 
level of the whole people; it corresponds to their vital needs, and constitutes 
one of the most valuable instruments for the building of a classless, communist 
society. 

Soviet pedagogy studies the educational tasks and methods characteristic 
of a socialist society. Nevertheless, it does not break completely away from 
the teaching traditions of the past, nor does it reject the positive experience 
accumulated in the field of teaching theory and practice; but it transforms 
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and makes critical use of those features which are still of value for the general 
education of people in a socialist society. 

Thus pedagogy might be defined as the science of the general principles 
of education, and of the substance and laws of communist education and 
upbringing of the young generation. 

Future teachers must have a sound knowledge of philosophy, psychology 
and the general physiological structure jof the higher nervous system, and 
be acquainted with past pedagogical theories. Students are required to be 
familiar with the main works of Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Helvetius, 
Diderot, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel and Spencer, and also with contemporary 
American and West European teaching theories and the educational systems 
of the main countries of the world. In addition, they make a close study of the 
works of outstanding Russian pedagogues (Ushinsky and others), and of the 
theories of Russian revolutionary democrats (Herzen, Belinsky, Cherny- 
shevsky and Dobrolyubov) on the subject of education. Since a thorough 
grasp of the teaching of the Marxist-Leninist classical writers on education 
is of great assistance for a correct appreciation of all this material, students are 
required to study the decisions of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government regarding schools and teachers; also the 
main works of eminent Soviet pedagogues on the subject of education 
(M. I. Kalinin, N. K. Krupskaya, A. S. Makarenko, etc.). 

After receiving a thorough general grounding in pedagogy, students learn 
the methodology of teaching their own special subject, and do teaching 
practice in schools. 

Universities and institutes of education, as stated above, hold courses on 
pedagogy covering the general principles underlying the education and 
instruction of the young generation. Apart from this, institutes of education 
have special pre-school sections which give courses on pre-school teaching 
methods; and sections to train teachers in special methods for teaching deaf, 
blind and mentally backward children. 

The teacher-training course in the universities is usually divided into the 
following four main sections: general principles of pedagogy ; theory of teaching 
and education (didactics); theory of upbringing; school organization. 
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HISTORY 


A. V. ArtTstkHovsky and D. I. NADTOCHEEV 


History is taught as a special discipline in the history and certain other human- 
ities faculties of universities, in teacher-training schools, in historical archive 
and library institutes, and in a wide network of special schools and lecture 
courses. 

The history faculties of universities train history teachers for secondary 
schools, as well as. specialists in the history of the U.S.S.R. and in general 
history, archaeologists, ethnographers and specialists in the history of art, 
qualified to conduct independent research work, teach in higher educational 
establishments, and act as consultants on special subjects to publishing houses, 
sientific libraries and other establishments. The history faculties of teacher- 
training institutes chiefly supply history teachers for secondary schools. 

The most important special disciplines taught in the history faculties of 
universities and teacher-training institutes are the history of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, general history (ancient, medieval, modern and contemporary), 
archaeology and ethnography. 

Persons specializing in the theory and history of art attend a number of 
general and special courses on the theory and history of the visual arts. 

The teaching of all historical disciplines is conducted by means of lecture 
courses, seminars (supplemented by scientific expeditions, in the case of 
archaeology and ethnography), the study of historic monuments, etc. 

The training is completed by practical work in schools, museums and 
archives and in the field, itions, students being required to give proof of their 
ability to use the knowledge thus acquired. 


GENERAL HISTORY 


'The general history course given in higher educational establishments is 


divided into the following periods: ancient, medieval, modern and contem- 
porary. 

Ancient history, as Soviet specialists understand it, is the period during 
which the primitive communal system, followed by the slave-owning class 
ciety, existed in Europe, Asia and North Africa. In the case of the Medi- 
trranean area and the countries of the Near East, the period of ancient 
history is defined as the period from the appearance of the first traces of human 
ciety (the Palaeolithic age) to the fifth century a.D., i.e. the final disinte- 
gration of the Roman Empire and the settlement in its western part of tribes 
migrating from the northern and central parts of the European continent. 
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In the case of Near and Central Asia, and also Hindustan, most Sovie; 
historians place the end of ancient history at the fifth century a.p.—the time 
of the invasion of Central Asia by the Ephthalites or ‘White Huns’, the collapse 
of the Gupta State in India, and the mass risings of slaves and serfs in the 
Iranian state of the Sassanids. 

For China and the adjoining States, Soviet historians place the end of 
antiquity in the third or fourth century A.D. 

Medieval history covers the period marked by the development and estab. 
lishment of serfdom and of the feudal system of social relations. In Europe, 
this period stretches from the fifth to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 

In Near Asia, India, China and Japan, the period extends to the first decade 
of the nineteenth century. 

Modern. history runs from 1640 to 1918—i.e. from the English Revolution 
to the Great October Socialist Revolution and the end of World War I. This 
period is usually divided into two phases, the first covering the period from 
the English Revolution to the Franco-Prussian War and the Paris Commune 
(1640 to 1870-71), and the second dating from the Franco-Prussian War 
to 1918. 

Contemporary history covers the period from 1918 to the present day. 

In higher educational institutions of a general type (universities and teacher. 
training institutes) there is no special course on the history of international 
relations. However, specialized higher educational establishments (e.g. the 
Institute for International Relations) give a special course of lectures on the 
history of international relations covering the ancient world, the medieval 
world and modern and contemporary history. 

In this course special attention is, naturally, paid to the modern and contem- 
porary period. These courses are usually combined with a course on the 
history of the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R., and are called ‘history of inter- 
national relations and of the foreign poiicy of the Soviet Union’. 

The teaching of general history, as well as that of other history disciplines, 
is done by means of lectures and practical studies. 

General courses on ancient, medieval, modern and contemporary history 
are given in the first to fourth years of the history faculties of universities and 
teacher-training institutes. 

In the first year, students attend lectures (followed by examinations 
delivered by four lecturers, on: (a) primitive society; (b) Eastern antiquity 
(including the ancient history of Central Asia, India and China); (c) history 
of Ancient Greece; (d) history of Ancient Rome. Apart from attending 
lectures, the first-year students, split into groups of between fifteen and 
twenty, do their practical (junior seminar) work on ancient history. In the 
course of this work, they study the most important ancient documents and 
literary works translated into Russian; special textbooks and monographs; 
the classics of Marxist-Leninism; the works of Soviet and pre-revolutionary 
Russian historians (Kutorga, Sokolov, Buzeskul, Modestov, Khvostov, 
Rostovtsev, etc.); and the works of foreign historians (E. Gibbon, G. Grote, 
T. Mommsen, G. Ferrero, G. Luzzatti, E. Meyer, Bullough, R. Pohlmann, 
A. Moret, J. Breasted, G. Maspero, Tenney Frank, Tary, etc.). 

In the course of their work, students prepare their written papers, which 
are then read and discussed in the academic groups. The character of these 
papers is indicated by the following examples: (a) the social structure of 
Ancien Babylon according to the laws and the correspondence of King 
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TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN U.S.S. R. 





Hammurabi; (b) Egypt’s foreign relations during the New Empire epoch, 
according to the Tel-el-Amarna archives; (c) the political crisis in the Persian 
State at the end of the twenties of the sixth century B.c., according to the 
Behistun inscriptions and the History of Herodotus; (d) social relations 
amongst ancient Germanic tribes according to material contained in Homer; 
(e) the social struggle in Roman society in connexion with the attempted 
land reforms during the thirties and twenties of the second century B.c.; 
(f) the slaves’ rebellion in Italy in 74-71 B.c., etc. 

At the end of the year, students submit their essays on the selected subjects; 
in these essays they must demonstrate a knowledge of the factual material 
contained in the basic sources, and of the literature on the subject. Only 
after that are they allowed to sit their examinations in ancient Greek and 
Roman history. 

During the second year they take a general course on the medieval period, 
which falls into three independent sections: the Middle Ages in Western Europe 
and Byzantium; Eastern medieval history (the Arab khalifate, Iran, Turkey, 
India, China, Japan); and the history of the western and southern Slavs 
(the Polabian Slavs, Poles, Czechs, Croats, Serbs and Bulgars). 

The course on medieval Western European history lasts the whole year; 
the course on medieval Eastern history is given during the autumn term and 
students are examined on it in the winter session; the lectures on the history 
of the southern and western Slavs are held during the spring term. 

Along with attendance at lectures during this second year, students also 
attend junior seminars on medieval history. As distinct from the junior seminars 
on ancient history, those on the Middle Ages are conducted with reference 
to the students’ future specialization as historians. Thus, apart from a general 
study of the Middle Ages in Western Europe (the economic system and social 
struggle in England in the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; 
Germany at the time of the Reformation; the peasant movements in Western 
Europe in the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries; Western Europe during the 
Crusades, etc.), students specializing in the history of the East and of the 
southern and western Slavs are organized into special groups working on 
source material and on special medieval literature, according to whether they 
are specializing on the Eastern countries (India, China, Iran, etc.) or on a 
western or southern Slav State. 

In preparing their papers on medieval history, students read historical 
chronicles, laws, economic accounts, notes and memoirs, as well as religious, 
philosophical and literary works relating to the same period. 

In addition to this source material, students also read the relevant special 
literature, consisting of the classics of Marxism-Leninism and a number of 
monographs and articles by Soviet, pre-revolutionary Russian and foreign 
authors. The works of Western European historians are available to them not 
only in Russian translation, but also in the original (English, French, German, 
and other foreign languages). 

During the third year, students attend a course and junior seminars on 
modern history. 

Apart from attending lectures and passing examinations on this general 
course, and taking part in the compulsory junior seminars, students specializing 
in any particular section of general history also take special courses during 
their third, fourth and fifth years, and attend seminars of a specialized nature. 

Students specializing in ancient history attend lectures on sources and on 
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the historiography of ancient history, as well as a number of highly specialized 
courses: the history of Iran, the history of Hellenism; the origins of Christianity, 
the history of ancient arts and crafts, etc. They also receive linguistic training, 
in ancient Greek, Egyptian hieroglyphs, Assyrian-Babylonian and Urarty 
cuneiform script or Sanskrit—according to their special subject. 

In their fourth year, students take part in the work of special seminars, 
at which they discuss certain general textbooks and monographs, and prepare 
papers based on an independent study of sources. Papers prepared for the 
special seminar also rank as ‘course’ essays. 

During their fifth year, young specialists work on their diploma essay. This 
is usually a small independent inquiry on a strictly limited subject, for example: 
the problem of grain at the end of the republican period in Rome (first century 
B.c.); Italic agriculture according to treatises by Roman agronomists of the 
first century A.D., etc. 

Students specializing in medieval history must attend special courses on 
source material and historiography and attend lectures and pass examinations 
on special courses such as: the history of the West European peasantry from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century; the history of Germany from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century; the English conquest of Ireland between the 
twelfth and seventeenth centuries, etc. 

They also receive special linguistic training, learning medieval vulgar 
Latin, medieval (Byzantine) Greek, and other languages (Hungarian, Swedish, 
etc.). 

The organization and methods of the special seminars on medieval history 
are, on the whole, similar to those of the seminars on ancient history. The 
subjects of these special seminars cover all the more important problems 
relating to the various periods of medieval Western European history, e.g. 
(a) the peculiarities of the social and economic development of the East- | 
Roman (Byzantine) Empire between the fifth and seventh centuries and the 
popular movements in the Byzantine Empire; (b) the political history of the 
centralization of France in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; (c) the 
development of French cities in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; (d) the 
social and political struggle in England in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries and the establishment of the English limited monarchy; (e) the 
struggle over the form of government in Germany between the fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; (f) the problem of the economic development of 
Germany in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; (g) the history of religious 
wars in France; (h) feudal relationships in Ireland in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; (i) Anglo-Spanish relations in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. 

Apart from the above-mentioned general courses on modern and con- 
temporary history, special courses are given on certain problems relating to 
these two periods. These special courses are usually held during the third and 
fourth years. 

Among the various courses, students choose two, on which they must be 
examined. The nature of these special courses is indicated by some of the 
subjects dealt with during the second half-year of 1954-55: British colonial 
policy in South Africa in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; the 
history of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy from its formation to its break- 
down; international relations and the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. during 
the Great Patriotic War of 1941-45; the bourgeois revolution in England in 
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the seventeenth century; the foreign policy of the United States on the eve 
of World War II, etc. 

The lecture courses, both general and special enumerated above, are far 
fom covering the whole field of the teaching of history in the higher educational 
establishments of the U.S.S.R. These courses give students merely a general 
inowledge of modern and contemporary history and information providing 
a background for further independent and detailed historical studies, done 
under the guidance of teachers who help them to master the methods of 
scientific research. This work is done in junior seminars and special seminars 
during the third, fourth and fifth years. The methods of work in both the 
junior seminars and the special seminars are, as already stated, the same for 
all periods of history. The third-year seminars are devoted to subjects of modern 
history (phase I and phase II). Special seminars are attended during the fourth 
year, Finally, during the fifth year, students work on the subjects of their 
diploma essays with the help and guidance of their supervisors of studies. 
The work of the third year junior seminars on modern history is indicated by 
the subjects dealt with, and by the literature used by the students in their 
work. We shall take as an example the subjects and the relevant literature 
dealing with the general theme: ‘The origins of World War I (1914-18)’. This 
general subject comprises a number of separate subjects, on which students 
prepare papers; the latter are then read and discussed in the seminar. The 
following are the subjects for the papers (each member of the seminar may 
choose any one): (a) the formation of the Triple Alliance in 1879-80 and of 
the Franco-Russian alliance in 1891-93; (b) Anglo-German clashes of interests 
at the end of the nineteenth and at the beginning of the twentieth century; 
(c) the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05; (d) the creation of the Entente Cor- 
diale (1904-07); (e) the foreign policy of the United States at the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century; (f) the Balkan wars of 
1912-13; (g) Bismarck’s Reflections and Reminiscences as an historical source; 
‘h) the Intimate Papers of Colonel House (Vol. 1) as an historical source; (i) the 
English historian Gooch and his ideas on the origins of World War I; (j) the 
American historian Fay and his conception of the origins of World War I; 
k) the role of the United States in World War II; (1) how a revolutionary 
situation matured in 1914-16. 

The literature on the origins of World War I—which all the members of the 
seminar must read, whatever their own special subject selected from the 
above list—falls into three groups: (a) the classics of Marxism-Leninism; 
b) specialized literature, e.g. the History of Diplomacy; and finally (c) sources 
collections of documents). Moreover, a student preparing a paper on any of 
the specific subjects enumerated above and approaching the subject from all 
three angles (Marxism-Leninism, special literature and sources) is also given a 
broader and more specialized literature to work on (Russian and translated). 
As a rule, papers are read and discussed in the junior seminars. 

The subjects discussed give an idea of the work in these junior seminars. 
For instance, the subject of a special seminar in 1955-56 was “The aggressive 
policy of Nazi Germany in Europe and the intensification of the conflicting 
interests among the imperialist powers on the eve of World War II (1933-39)’. 
This highly complex subject for a paper to be read and discussed at the special 
seminar had to cover the following aspects: (a) the reorganization of the 
economic structure of Nazi Germany for the purpose of conducting an aggres- 
ve war; (b) the restoration of an aggressive German army under the Nazi 
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régime (1933-39); (c) the reoccupation and remilitarization of the Rhineland 
by Nazi Germany, and the attitude of the imperialist powers; (d) the economic 
and political expansion of German imperialism in south-eastern Europe and 
the growing contradictions between British, American and French policy 
(1933-39); (e) the struggle of the German working masses against the Nay; 
dictatorship; (f) the repudiation by Nazi Germany of the post-World War | 
agreements and of the organization of collective security. 

Another example of a subject for a paper to be read in a special seminar 
is ‘The land problem in the West (England, France) and in Tsarist Russia at 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century’. Analysis 
of the following problems was required: (a) the theory of the land problem 
in the classical works of Marxism-Leninism; (b) the crisis of capitalist agri- 
culture in Great Britain at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century; (c) the problem of the differentiation of peasant holding 
in France during the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth 
century; (d) the peasant problem in Russia at the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 

In the concluding phase of the study of modern and contemporary history 
(as well as of other periods of general history), students write their diploma 
essays (during the fifth year). The kind of subject treated in these essays may 
be seen from the following selection of titles: the struggle of Soviet Hungary 
against the Interventionists in 1919; the working-class movement in France 
during the Nazi occupation (1940-44); England’s economic crisis in 1878 
and its social consequences; agrarian relations in Mexico under the Diaz 
dictatorship; America’s war in the Pacific (1941-43); etc. 

It should be added that, in studying the problems of general modern and 
contemporary history, as well as special questions of international relations, 
students use (with the help of their teachers) both literature in Russian (original 
and translated) and literature in foreign languages during their final years 
of study. 

Students specializing in the history of the various Eastern countries attend 
not only special courses on one particular country—the history of China, 
Japan, Iran, Turkey, etc.—but also special courses such as the following: 
popular movements in India in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the 
international position of Afghanistan in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries; popular movements in Iran in the middle of the nineteenth century; 
the history of Turkey during the imperialist period, etc. 

Students specializing in the history of the western or southern Slavs work 
in special seminars, and use documentary material in Latin and in the fol- 
lowing Slav languages: Polish, Czech, Croat, Serbian and Bulgarian; they also 
attend special courses on the history of Bohemia, Poland, Serbia and Bulgaria. 

During their fifth year of training, young historians specializing in questions 
of general history prepare their diploma essays, which are usually small but 
independent research papers of 32 to 80 printed pages. 

These diploma essays are then discussed at open meetings of the departments 
of general history; at such meetings criticisms by the specially designated 
official critics are heard. After a critical examination of the work, and the 
speech by the author defending his essay, the department determines the value 
of the work. 

It is only after defending their essays in this manner that young historians 
are admitted to the State examination in their special subject. 
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After completing their studies at a higher educational establishment, 
specialists who continue to study questions of general history are able to take 
the kandidat examinations and to defend dissertations (theses) which must 
consist of monographs of at least 80 to 100 printed pages. In recent years 
kandidat theses defended at Moscow State University included: (a) the dictator- 
ship of Sylla; (b) changes in the social composition and the political role of 
the Roman army at the end of the second and beginning of the first century B.c. ; 
(c) the English bourgeois revolution, as reflected in the press of the (French) 
Fronde; (d) Polish Social-Democracy (SDP of Poland and Lithuania) in 
the revolution of 1905-07. After he has defended his thesis, and it has been 
approved, the historian is awarded the degree of kandidat of science and has 
the right to teach in higher educational establishments, and to present and 
defend a thesis for the degree of doctor of historical sciences. 


HISTORY OF THE U.S.S.R. 


In studying the history of the U.S.S.R., Soviet historians take the principles 
of dialectical and historical materialism as their starting-point. The curriculum 
of the general course of the history of the U.S.S.R. falls into the following 
sections: (a) The primitive-communal order and the slave-owning States in 
what is now the territory of the U.S.S.R. The emergence, development and 
decline of the feudal and serf system. (b) The birth and development of 
capitalism in Russia. Transition to imperialism, and its Russian peculiarities. 
(c) The great Socialist October Revolution. The victory of socialism in the 
U.S.S.R. and the struggle for the building of a communist society. 

Since the popular masses are the principal producers of the material goods 
which society needs, special attention is given, in the teaching of the history 
of the U.S.S.R., to the class struggle, and to the alliance between the working 
class and the peasantry during the first bourgevis-democratic revolution in 
Russia—an alliance which became an immense power in the victorious battle 
for a socialist revolution, and for the successful building of a socialist society 
in the U.S.S.R. 

In schools before the revolution, in accordance with the chauvinist policy 
of the autocratic government, Russian history teaching wholly ignored the 
history of the peripheral peoples and the numerous national minorities. 

In the Soviet Union, where all nations are equal, both higher and other 
schools teach the history of all the peoples composing the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Soviet historical science accepts the Marxist view that 
every nation, whether large or small, has contributed and continues to con- 
tribute to the development of the historical process. 

The general course of lectures on the history of the U.S.S.R. is usually 
taught in both universities and higher teacher-training establishments during 
the first six terms. In accordance with the above-mentioned division into 
periods, this course falls into three main sections, corresponding to the three 
fundamental social-economic orders which succeeded each other on the 
territory of our country: the history of the U.S.S.R. in the days of feudalism; 
the history of the U.S.S.R. in the days of capitalism; and the history of the 
U.S.S.R. during the socialist period. 

In order to acquaint students thoroughly with the history of the peoples 
ofthe Union, special compulsory courses are held on the history of the Ukraine, 
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Byelorussia, Transcaucasia, the Baltic countries, Central Asia, etc. Greg 
importance is attached to the special courses on the most important problem; 
in the history of the U.S.S.R.; these are intended to give students a mor 
detailed knowledge of the problems in question, and to prepare them for an 
independent study of the subjects that specially interest them. At the same 
time, such courses help to improve the academic qualifications of the profes. 
sorial and teaching staffs of higher educational establishments. The subject 
matter of these special courses varies widely, covering such branches of the 
history of the U.S.S.R. as the history of the development of the productive 
forces during the various phases of the historic process, the history of social 
and political movements and the class struggle; the history of culture, the 
history of foreign policy, etc. 

Seminars play an important part in the history faculties of higher 
educational establishments. During the first, second and third years all students, 
whatever their specialization, study the history of the U.S.S.R. in junior 
seminars; here the subject matter covers the fundamental problems dealt 
with in the parallel course of lectures on the history of the U.S.S.R. Fourth 
and fifth-year students work in special seminars on their special subjects, 
The subject matter of the special seminars clearly reflects the great interest 
shown by professors, teachers and students in the most topical problems in our 
country’s history. Significant in this respect is the following (incomplete) list 
of special seminars in the faculty of history (history of the U.S.S.R. depart- 
ment) of Moscow University during the 1955-56 academic year: the develop- 
ment of the centralized Russian State at the end of the fifteenth and during 
the first half of the sixteenth century; the peasant problem during the second 
half of the eighteenth century; the consolidation of the centralized Russian 
State in the sixteenth century; the growing crisis of the serf economy in Russia 
during the first half of the nineteenth century and the peasant problem; the 
revolutionary movement in Russia in the 1830s and 1840s; the economic 
development of Russia after the abolition of serfdom; Russian foreign policy 
during the imperialist period; the alliance of the working class and the 
peasantry in 1905-07; the Russian working class during the imperialist period; 
the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. between 1917 and 1925; the Great Patriotic 
War, etc. 

Every fourth-year student at the university writes an end-of-year paper on 
any one of the questions studied in the special seminar; every fifth-year student 
writes a diploma essay on a subject connected, usually, with the theme of the 
special seminar he attends. 

In the special seminars, particular attention is paid to the study of historical 
sources and literature. Students are taught the habit of critical analysis. The 
special courses on the study of sources and historiography are very useful in 
this respect. 

With every year that passes, history students working on their diploma 
essays spend more and more time on the study of archives; for this purpose 
practical and pre-diploma work is organized both in the central historical 
archives, and in the jocal regional and departmental archives. Thus, students 
taking a course on the capitalist period of the history of the U.S.S.R. in the 
history faculty of Moscow University, and working also in the special seminars 
concerned with various aspects of the history of industry and of the industrial 
proletariat during the capitalist period in Russia, study documents in the 


following archives: the industrial department of the Ministry of Finance; §: 
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the Ministry of Trade and Industry; the mining department and other sections 
of the Tsarist government archives. They also study the archives of factories 
and industrial enterprises and of various other capitalist organizations. 
Students specializing in the Soviet period of history study the documents 
contained in the archives of Soviet and Party organs, the archives of industrial 
undertakings, of collective and State farms, etc. Both this study of historical 
literature, periodicals and documents and the work in archives contribute 
towards the formation of the students’ scientific interest in their work, which is 
essential to any qualified Marxist historian. During the last 20 years historians 
of the higher Soviet schools, together with workers in scientific research 
establishments, have produced a large number of textbooks and manuals on 
the history of the U.S.S.R. for both higher and secondary schools. Among 
them are: Manual on the History of the U.S.S.R. for the History Faculties of Higher 
Educational Establishments (Uéebnik po istorii SSSR dlja istoriéeskih fakul’tetov 
vyssyh uéebnik Zavedenij) : Vol. I, From the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Eighieenth Century (1st and 2nd editions), and Vol. II, Russia in the Nineteenth 
Century. The Crisis of Feudalism, the Establishment of Capitalism (1st, 2nd and 3rd 
editions) ; History of the Civil War in the U.S.S.R. (Istorija grazdanskoj vojny v 
SSSR) ; Manual on the History of the U.S.S.R. for Non- History Educational Establish- 
ments (Uéebnik po istorii SSSR dlja neistoriéeskih vuzov). 

During the last few years a number of manuals have been published on the 
history of the various nations of the U.S.S.R.: histories of the Ukraine, Byelo- 
russia, Kazakhstan, Georgia, etc. These books have had very large printings. 

A large number of copies have also been printed, over a number of years, 
of the lectures given at Moscow University and at the Supreme Party School 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on all 
the phases of the history of the U.S.S.R. Important, too, is the publication 
of collections of historical documents, such as The Legislative Acts of the Soviet 
Government (Zakonodatel’nye akty Sovetskogo pravitel’stva), reflecting the 
various aspects of the activities of the Soviet State at all stages of its development; 
also, documents on the revolutionary movement in Russia, on the Great 
October Revolution, etc. 

This publication of historical documents, together with the increase in 
the number of scientific monographs on the history of the U.S.S.R., is un- 
doubtedly raising the teaching of the history of the U.S.S.R. in the higher 
schools of the Soviet Union to an even higher level than before. 


HSTORY OF THE cPsu! 


Acourse on the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
is given in all the higher educational establishments of the country. 

The history of the CPSU is the science of the laws governing the birth 
and development of the Communist Party, and of its theoretical and practical 
activity in conducting the struggle of the working class and the peasantry 
against Tsarism and capitalism for the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the building of a socialist and communist order in the U.S.S.R. 

The course shows the logical process whereby the Communist Party came 
into being and developed on the basis of a growing working class and of a 


1. This part was written by Professor D. I. Nadtocheev. 
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working-class movement inside the country, having close links with the 
revolutionary workers in other countries, and with the international communist 
movement generally. Pai 

In conducting an uncompromising struggle against opportunists in the F es 
working-class movement—against the ‘economists’, the Mensheviks, and the J of 
Reformist leaders of the Second International—the Russian revolutionary F [e¢ 
Marxists, with V. I. Lenin at their head, created a Marxist party of a new § nu 
type—a party of the social revolution and of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
that tolerates no opportunisin in its ranks. 

In the course, students learn about the numerous facets of the theoretical J ap 
and practical activity of the Communist Party in its guidance of the workers’ 
and peasants’ struggle for the abolition of landlord and bourgeois oppression — [np 
during the 1905-07 revolution, during the bourgeois-democratic revolution F [n 
of February 1917, and finally, during the Great October Revolution in Russia, J scic 

Great attention is given in this course to the study of the leading role played § art 
by the Communist Party in creating and consolidating the Soviet Socialist § ha: 
State; in carrying out socialist reforms; in building up the socialist and § an. 
communist economy; in organizing the country’s defence; and in defending & san 
the achievements of the socialist order during the civil war and foreign inter- § the 
vention period of 1918-20 and during World War II. I 

In this study of the history of the CPSU of the Soviet period, special attention J So, 
is given to the question of how the Communist Party, applying the principle § his 
of equality between nations and races and working on the strength of § ma 
their voluntary unification in the U.S.S.R., raised the standard of the most pro 
backward nations to that of advanced nations, and resolved the nationalities § oc; 
question; and how the Communist Party is putting the principle of socialist § con 
internationalism into everyday practice. \ 

This course also demonstrates how, in foreign affairs, the Communist Party § con 
and the Soviet Government pursue a policy of peace and co-operation among § giv 
nations, a policy based on recognition of the fact that peaceful coexistence § Thi 
and peaceful competition are possible between the two world systems of § js s 
socialism and capitalism. cov 

While basing itself on its revolutionary theory, the Communist Party has, § it i 
throughout its history, defined the practical problems, ways and means of § the 
the working-class struggle; and continues to do so. In surveying past experience § hist 
























































it has continued to enrich the revolutionary theory of Marxism-Leninism T 
with new conclusions and new arguments derived from new historical conditions § but 
and circumstances. the 


The study of the history of the CPSU shows that, in its guiding and directing S 
activity, the CPSU always worked on the basis of a knowledge of the objective § stuc 
laws of historical development. The creative application of Marxist-Leninist § of ; 
theory has always made it possible to define the aims of the working class and § spec 
peasantry in accordance with the particular needs of a certain historical J Eve 
context, and to indicate the methods and forms of struggle applicable to the § mez 
existing interrelationship of the different class forces, at a given internal and § fror 
international historical juncture. stan 

Apart from the general course on the history of the CPSU in the history § met 
faculties of universities, there are also special courses for students specializing § Kn¢ 
in the history of the CPSU: courses in the political strategy and tactics of the § pro| 
CPSU; in the history of the programme and statutes of the CPSU; in the § by 
Lenin Plan for the building of socialism in the U.S.S.R., etc. In addition, 
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there are special seminars for those specializing in the history of the CPSU. 
The basic literary sources used in the study of the history of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union are: the works of Marx, Engels and Lenin; the 
in the & resolutions of the Party Congresses, Party Conferences, and plenary meetings 
and the § of the Central Committee of the CPSU; and the articles and speeches of 
itionary — [Lenin’s closest disciples and companions and of the men who have since conti- 
f a new § nued his work. 
letariat, 






















































oretical F aRcHAEOLOGY 
vorkers’ 
pression — Inthe U.S.S.R., archaeologists are trained in the history faculties of universities. 
yolution § In pre-revolutionary times, archaeology usually ranked among the natural 
Russia, — sciences (in view of its connexion with anthropology and geology), or among 
» played & arts subjects (owing to its connexion with the history of art). Soviet science 
socialist J has rejected both these forms of approach; and archaeology is now considered 
ist and § an inseparable part of history. The aims of historians and archaeologists are the 
fending § same: they study the historical past of humanity. The only difference lies in 
n inter- § the use they make of historical sources, and of written and material evidence. 
From material sources, and following the methods of historical materialism, 
ttention § Soviet archaeologists have drawn a number of important conclusions on the 
rinciple § history of the U.S.S.R. On the evidence of the tools and other specimens of 
ngth of § material culture that have been discovered, Soviet archaeologists study the 
1n€ most § productive forces of bygone social structures; and endeavour to determine the 
malities § social relations and special peculiarities in the development of the primitive- 
socialist # communal, slave-owning and feudal orders. 
Whatever his special branch, every historian must be familiar with these 
st Party § conclusions and with the basic archaeological data. A course in archaeology is 
among § given in the history faculties of all universities and teacher-training institutes. 
xistence fF This course cannot be confined to the period of primitive society. Archaeology 
ems of § is specially important in relation to the history of primitive society, since it 
covers vast historical periods which cannot be studied by any other means; 
rty has, § it is important too in relation to the history of slave-owning societies and of 
eans of § the feudal system; for it is only thanks to excavations that certain long-standing 
erience § historical questions have now finally been settled. 
eninism Thus the general course in archaeology covers not only the primitive period, 
ditions § but also antiquity and the Middle Ages, from the first appearance of man to 
the fifteenth century A.D. 
irecting Some universities have specialized courses in archaeology. Certain history 
pjective & students make a more detailed study of archaeology and acquire the habit 
seninist & of practical excavation work and the interpretation of ancient relics. This 
ass and specialization is carried out on the basis of a general historical education. 
storical Every archaeology student must be, first and foremost, an historian; which 
> to the § means studying all branches of history: Russian, Western and Eastern history, 
val and & from distant antiquity to the present time. This is essential for a correct under- 
’ standing of historical science and for the correct application of its laws and 
history methods. Great importance is attached to the study of historical materialism. 
jalizing Knowledge of history is also important to the archaeologist because many 
s of the § problems relating to the ancient world and the Middle Ages are resolved 
in the by combining the sources of written and material evidence. Only thus can the 
dition, § two sets of sources be checked against each other. 
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During the time set aside for specialization, the students in archaeology 
attend lectures on the basic periods of their subject: the Stone Age, the Bronze 
Age, the Iron Age, ancient archaeology, Slav and Russian archaeology, 
Special lectures are also given, notably on the archaeology of Central Asia 
Siberia, the Caucasus and the Volga country, and on anthropology, quaternary 
geology, certain sections of the history of art, numismatics, epigraphy, 
etc. 

During the fourth and fifth years, students in archaeology prepare their 
diploma essays, and in the process, study on the strength of original sources, 
some special small branch of archaeology. Diploma essays must be works of 
original scientific research. In writing this essay, a student must bring in 
museum exhibits, for a student in archaeology must be able to make a scientific 
study and examination of these specimens. At the same time, he must be 
familiar with printed archaeological sources. 

Students in the archaeology of the ancient world must study Greek and 
Latin; those studying the East must know Arabic, etc. Such students must be 
familiar with some foreign-language books on archaeology. 

Apart from attending lectures and seminars, students in archaeology must 
also work in archaeological laboratories, and so learn the precise scientific 
methods for the preservation and examination of archaeological finds. 

In archaeological education, a special place is held by expeditions. It is 
desirable that all historians should take part in excavation; and many students, 
regardless of their special branch, are employed on such excavation work in 
summer. For archaeology students excavation work is compulsory. 

Students work on Stone Age sites, on Bronze Age and Iron Age settlements, 
on Greco-Roman towns on the Black Sea coast, on towns in Central Asia, or on 
ancient Russian towns. Students in archaeology must concentrate on their 
special period in doing such excavation work, just as they do in writing their 
diploma essays. 

No great Soviet archaeological expedition is conceivable today without 
the active participation of students. This applies both to expeditions organized 
directly by universities, and to those organized by the Academy of Sciences and 
the peripheral scientific institutions. Large numbers of students take part in 
all major expeditions, particularly those concerned with the excavation of 
towns. 

Apart from excavations, students also work on archaeological exploration, 
and study the methods of discovering archaeological objects, as well as the 
methods of topographical surveying. The archaeology student acquires, 
during excavations, the habit of opening up and unearthing ancient structures 
and tombs; he learns how to make sketches and draw up reports, do levelling, 
preserve archaeological finds, etc. 

In their third and fourth years, many students taking part in archaeological 
excavations are already able to conduct small archaeological teams, thus 
training themselves for subsequent independent archaeological investigations. 


ETHNOGRAPHY 
The training of ethnographers is carried out in the history faculties of the 
universities. In pre-revolutionary Russia, ethnography was usually included 


among the natural sciences, in view of its connexion with anthropology. 
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An ethnographer must, of course, be well acquainted with anthropology, 
since these two sciences have many points of contact. 

But to connect the classification of peoples directly with the system of 
races is, in the view of Soviet scientists, methodologically wrong, and may 
actually result in racialism. Ethnography, as distinct from anthropology, is 
a branch of historical science. Ethnographical materials must be considered 
as a special kind of historical source. 

All historians, regardless of their special subject, should know something 
about ethnography. Therefore, during their first year, students in the history 
faculties of Soviet universities are given a short course of lectures in ethno- 
gaphy, with particular reference to the history of primitive society. Special 
attention is paid to the history of family relations and the clan system. In 
addition, some attention is also given to a number of questions relating to the 
history of the class society, for which ethnographical sources are important. 

An important part of this course is the history of those tribes which, as late 
as the nineteenth century, lived (and some even now still live) in a primitive- 
communal society. 

There are special courses in ethnography at Moscow University. Some history 
students study this subject in detail, and acquire experience in collecting and 
handling ethnographic material. The basis for the study of this special subject 
is a general historical education. All sections of historical science are equally 
essential to the ethnographer. Without a knowledge of ancient and very 
ancient periods, it would be impossible to interpret many ethnographical 
survivals. On the other hand, the study of modern and recent history is essential 
for an understanding of the historical aspects of ethnographical phenomena; 
similarly the methodology of historical materialism is just as important to the 
ethnographer as to all other types of historian. 

Specialized study courses include lectures on the ethnography of large 
areas of the U.S.S.R. and of foreign countries. Special lectures are also given 
on certain specific ethnical groups. 

Great emphasis is laid on anthropology and folklore. Every student in 
ethnography studies the corresponding sections of biological and linguistic 
sciences. He must have practical experience in anthropometric measurements 
and in the recording of folklore, to equip him for expeditions, in the course of 
which all kinds of work have to be done. 

A special study is also made of the everyday life of collective farmers in 
the various republics and regions of the Soviet Union and the progressive 
changes that have taken place in Soviet times in this respect are recorded 
and examined by ethnographers. 

During their fourth and fifth years ethnography students prepare their 
diploma essays. As far as possible the subjects selected are such as to enable 
the student to make use of his own observations during expeditions, and of 
the archive material and ethnographical literature he has studied. 

Many students in ethnography specialize in the study of the history of one 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union. Every ethnographer must know the 
language of the people he is studying. 

Soviet ethnographers study the history of all the nations and peoples of 
the Soviet Union. 

Students in ethnography must be acquainted with foreign ethnographical 
literature in the original. 

Expeditions, in which all ethnography students participate, are an inse- 
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parable part of an ethnographical education. Such expeditions cover the 
vast expanses from the Arctic Ocean to the Pamirs, and from the Baltic ty 
the Pacific. Students are taught the practical methods of architectural mea. 
surements without which it is impossible to investigate dwelling sites. On 
completing their university studies, many students are already capable of 
conducting small ethnographic teams, thus being prepared for independent 
work in the field of ethnography. 


HISTORY OF ART 


The study of art in the Soviet Union is an inseparable part not only of a 
special training in aesthetics, but also of the general cultural initiation and 
education of young people. Art is regarded as one of the most powerful weapons 
in the social education of human beings in a spirit of humanism, the love of 
freedom and democracy, patriotism, and respect for the nations of all the 
world, consonant with the ideals of socialist society. 

Soviet men and women feel a great spiritual need for art, and this feeling 
has developed rapidly in recent years, together with the growth of culture 
and prosperity in the U.S.S.R. The Soviet State and the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union deem it their duty to develop the good taste and artistic 
culture of the Soviet people and do all they can to satisfy the artistic needs of 
the masses. This is done not only through the relevant educational establish- 
ments and the books and periodicals published, but also through the wide 
network of theatres, concert organizations, art museums, exhibitions, etc, 
The vast work of propagating and explaining art, by both the printed and the 
spoken word, requires a large number of art specialists. That is why the 
greatest importance is attached to the training of specialists in the theory and 
history of art. There are special departments for the training of art experts 
in the history faculties of the universities of Moscow and Leningrad, and also 
in the Repin Art Institute in Leningrad. There are also chairs in the theory 
and history of art in other universities and institutions of the U.S.S.R. 

The oldest and largest of these departments is the Theory and History of 
Art Department at Moscow University, founded in the early years of this 
century. This department has two chairs: one for the general study of art, 
including the art of the whole outside world, and the theory of art; the other, 
for the history of Russian art and the art of the other nations of the U.S.S.R. 
The department trains art experts, some specializing in the history of Russian 
art, some in that of the other nations of the U.S.S.R.; and others in the history 
of foreign art, or in the theory of art. 

During their five-year course, students are given a broad historical training; 
they study Marxist-Leninist aesthetics, and the corresponding periods in the 
history of art. From the first year, they study the history of art. To enable 
students to acquire a sound general knowledge of the basic problems of a 
subject to which they intend to devote their lives, they also attend lectures, 
during their first year, on ‘An introduction to the history and theory of art’. 
First-year students also take a course of lectures on the art of the Ancient 
East and Ancient Greece. During subsequent years they make a detailed and 
serious study of medieval art, Renaissance art, and the art of more recent 
times, both in Russia and abroad. Much attention is given to the study of 
Soviet art, and of modern art in foreign countries. 
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Apart from attending these lectures on the history and theory of art, students 
do practical work, such as drawing and painting; they study the technical 
processes of restoring works of art, and the methods of work in museums and 
the various art organizations and societies; they take part in expeditions and 
excavations, and go on numerous visits to the great art centres of our country 
(Leningrad, Kiev, Novgorod, Pskov, Tallin, and cities of the Caucasus and 
Central Asia). Such excursions enable them to acquire a knowledge of 
numerous originals. For the same purpose lectures are given, in the museums 
themselves where possible—for example at the Tretyakov Gallery, the Museum 
of Plastic Art, the Museum of Eastern Cultures, the Historical Museum and 
the Theatre Museum in Moscow; the Hermitage and the Russian Museum 
in Leningrad, etc. 

During their years of training, a special effort is also made to ensure that, 


| apart from their serious historical studies, students should make the acquain- 


tance of artists, and take part in the artistic life of the country. Thus, students 
of the history and theory of art pay regular visits to artists’ studios, as well 
as to exhibitions; after visiting such exhibitions, they have group discussions 
at which they exchange their views and impressions. Students also acquire 
valuable practical experience from their work with schoolchildren specially 
interested in art, giving regular lectures on the principal sections of the history 
of art to senior groups. 

Specialization starts during the third year; this usually takes the form 
of class essays (the subjects of which are decided upon in the seminars) in 
preparation for the subsequent diploma essays. The latter must show that the 
future art expert has received both general and specialized training; that he 
knows how to analyse art, and to give the correct scientific interpretation to 
the process of the historical development of art as a social phenomenon. 

Graduates of the Department of the History and Theory of Art later work 
in art Museums, in organizations concerned with exhibitions and other forms 
of artistic activity, or in research institutes; others teach in art schools, or 
become art editors in publishing houses. 

During the Soviet period, several thousand persons have received a higher 
education in the theory and history of art; a few hundred have taken aspirant 
courses and have graduated as kandidats in this subject, many of them proceed- 
ing to defend doctorate theses in this field. 





PHILOLOGY 


G. N. PospELtov and V. A. ZVEGINTSEV 


LINGUISTICS 


Linguistics, the science of language, has a long and illustrious tradition in 
the U.S.S.R. Russian scholars played an active part in collecting linguistic 
data, and in conjunction with the foreign founders of comparative historical 
philology—F. Bopp, R. Rask and J. Grimm—worked out the methodology 
and principles of this science, whose rapid development, in the nineteenth 
century, produced some brilliant results, evoking the admiration of the entire 
civilized world. 

The U.S.S.R., with its numerous nationalities, its great variety of languages 
and its close cultural ties with both West and East, affords particularly favour- 
able conditions both for a comparative study of languages and for the insti- 
tution of individual linguistics sections for research into specific language 
groups and families. 

These practical conditions are also responsible for the unusually wide 
field covered by Soviet linguistic studies. There are very few language groups 
or families which are not included in the sphere of Soviet linguists, or in the 
study of which Soviet scholars have not taken part. 

General linguistic studies in the Soviet Union concentrate mainly on the 
following problems: (a) the specific character of language; (b) language and 
society; (c) language and thinking; (d) language and the history of people; 
(e) the origins and development of languages; (f) classification of languages 
and methods of language research; (g) the formation of national languages; 
(h) language and dialects. Some of the above problems are studied in close 
connexion with philosophy (language and thinking), or history (the formation 
of national languages) ; linguistics courses include both the languages of the 
Soviet Union and foreign languages. The main method used in the study of 
linguistics is the comparative historical method, the improvement and deve- 
lopment of which is one of the main tasks of Soviet linguists. At the 
same time general linguistics, besides being a special subject of scien- 
tific research, is also a compulsory academic discipline in the philology 
faculties of universities and in teacher-training institutes. It is usually 
divided into two separate parts: an introduction to linguistics, constituting 
the groundwork for the study of philology; and general linguistics, which 
is included at the end of all language courses in higher educational 
establishments. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the interest in general linguistic 
problems is not confined to a few language specialists: students of other 
branches of the humanities (philosophy, psychology, history, ethnography, etc., 
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also take a lively interest in language problems, as do also large numbers of 
the Soviet intelligentsia. 

Indo-European linguistics, being the most highly-developed branch of linguis- 
tics, is frequently used as a model for the study of languages of other families. 
The comparative historical grammar of the Indo-European languages is 
taught as an academic discipline in the philology faculties of some universities, 
usually supplemented by a course in Sanskrit, ancient Greek, Hittite and 
Lithuanian which form, so to speak, the pillars of this discipline. Such is 
the pattern of the teaching of comparative historical grammar in Moscow 
State University, for instance. The main centre for scientific research work 
on comparative historical grammar is the Linguistics Institute of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, where a team of experts is at present preparing a 
composite work on this aspect of linguistics. 

The Indo-European language family includes most of the European and 
certain Asian languages. It also includes Russian, on which a great deal of 
research work from many points of view is done in the Soviet Union. Studies 
on the grammar of the Russian language have been made by Academicians 
A. A. Shakhmatov and O. N. Obnorsky; whilst Academicians D. B. Stcherba 
and V. V. Vinogradov and others have published articles on the subject. 
The most recent composite works include an academic Grammar of the Russian 
Language (Grammatika russkogo jazyka) in two volumes; Problems of the 
Syntax of Modern Russian (Voprosy sintaksisa sovremennogo russkogo jazyka) ; 
and Morphology (Morfologija). Some of these works also deal with problems 
of the phonetics of the Russian language. 

The work done on the vocabulary of the modern Russian language is 
accumulated in a four-volume dictionary, Explanatory Dictionary of the Russian 
Language (Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo jazyka), edited by D. N. Ushakov. 
There is also a single-volume Dictionary of the Russian Language (Slovar’ russkogo 
jazyka), compiled by O. I. Ozhegov, of a more general character. The Linguis- 
tics Institute is now working on a fundamental work, Dictionary of Modern 
Literary Russian (Slovar’ sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo jazyka), to 
consist of 12 volumes. This is to be both an explanatory-historical and a 
normative dictionary; it is to cover the whole vocabulary of literary Russian 
and its grammar, from Pushkin’s time to the present day. A great deal of 
work has also been done on the compiling of bilingual dictionaries, both of the 
languages of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and of foreign languages. Another 
special activity is the compiling of dictionaries of the vocabulary of individual 
writers, of which the dictionary on the language of A. S. Pushkin in several 
volumes, now being prepared for publication, is a good example. 

The historical study of the Russian language falls into two sections. The 
first consists of historical grammar and phonetics, and covers the following 
main scientific problems: the origins of the Russian language, and the corre- 
lation between popular language and regional dialects (including some 
study both of the history of the Russian language and of Russian dialects). 
The second section of the historical study of the Russian language covers the 
origins and development of literary Russian. In this section, close attention 
is paid to theoretical questions such as the correlation between lexicology 
and style, the connexion between the language and style of literary works 
and popular language, etc. 

Research on the Ukrainian language, which is closely affiliated to Russian 
linguistics, concentrates on the following subjects: the development and 
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standardization of Ukrainian orthography; study of Ukrainian dialects, 
study of the language used by Ukrainian writers; dictionary work; ; publication 
of specimens of ancient Ukrainian manuscripts; and research on the history 
of the Ukrainian language. 

Interest in the study of the Byelorussian language has been greatly stimulated 
by the publication of large editions of works of Byelorussian literature, which 
have served as material for monographs. Extensive research has been done 
(since 1938 in particular) on Byelorussian dialectology, on the compilation 
of regional dictionaries, and on dictionary work in general. 

An important centre for the study of Slav languages is the philology faculty 
of Moscow State University, which publishes textbooks and material for 
teaching modern Slav languages. 

It was not «until the Soviet period that Romance and Germanic philology 
was made a special branch of learning, with the introduction of a new system 
involving the organization of Romance and Germanic philology departments 
in many universities (and in the numerous faculties of foreign languages in 
teacher-training institutes) and the creation of a new, special type of higher 
educational establishment—the institute of foreign languages. 

The need for textbooks for theoretical courses (on the history of language, 
lexicology, theory of grammar, and so on) led to a great deal of research work 
on Romance and Germanic linguistics, and to the publication of large numbers 
of articles and monographs on English, German, French, Spanish and other 
languages. Scientific study of Romance and Germanic languages is however 
done not only in the appropriate departments of higher educational establish- 
ments, but also in certain scientific research institutes including, in particular, 
the Linguistics Institute, where monographs are now being prepared on 
German dialectology,§the history of the German language, the history of the 

rench language, historical syntax of the English language, English and 
German word formation, etc. The Soviet Union now possesses large and 
highly qualified teams of specialists in the Romance and Germanic languages. 

A practical knowledge of Romance and Germanic languages is widespread 
in the Soviet Union. One foreign language (English, German, French or 
Spanish) is compulsory both in secondary schools and in all higher educational 
establishments, and this provides a sound basis for a study of the literary and 
scientific works written in those languages. 

As regards classical studies, Latin is taught in some schools, and is com- 
pulsory for all students in a!! university faculties of philology. Greek and Latin 
are of course studied inore thoroughly in the classical philology sections of 
philology faculties. 

The teaching of Armenian and Iranian is largely determined by the practical 
needs of the Soviet peoples speaking these languages. Armenian specialists 
concentrate on problems of terminology and grammar in their study of 
the history of the Armenian language. A great deal of work has been done 
in Armenian lexicography—as witness, for instance, the seven-volume 
etymological dictionary compiled by R. A. Acharyan, and the four-volume 
explanatory dictionary compiled by S. S. Malkhasyants. Experts in Iranian 
do extensive research on modern Iranian languages of Soviet Iranian peoples 
and of Iranian peoples elsewhere—the Tadjik, Ossetic, Kurdish, Baluchi, 
Talishi, Tatar and Pamirian-Iranian peoples (Wakhi, Yazgulemi, Mun- 
jani, etc.). Of special interest in connexion with the study of the numerous 
Iranian languages is the comparative etymological dictionary of the Ossetic 
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language, which V. I. Abaev is now preparing for publication. Research on 
dead Iranian languages was stimulated by the publication in 1932 of a number 
of fragments of Sogdian literature. 

The study of Indo-European (Sanskrit) in the Soviet Union is mainly 
academic, and is concentrated in the universities of Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, Kharkov and Tbilisi. Academician A. N. Parannikov has founded a 
School of Indology, concerned mainly with the study of modern Indian 
languages. This school compiles textbooks on modern Indian languages, as 
well as dictionaries (an Urdu-Russian dictionary and a Hindi-Russian 
dictionary have already been published). 

The fact that a large number of Turkic peoples live on the territory of the 
Soviet Union has naturally led to intensive research work in the field of Turkic 
linguistics. There are centres for the study of Turkic languages scattered 
throughout the Soviet Union, in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Baku, Azerbaidjan 
and Kazakhastan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan, the Tatar Republic and 
Bashkiria, the Khakass Autonomous Region and Kirghizia. The large group 
of Soviet Turcologists concentrates mainly on bringing out monographs on 
individual languages, collecting material about dialects, making lexigraphical 


| studies of Turkic languages and dialects, and studying old manuscripts. 


Mongolian and Tungus-Manchu linguistics is no less widely developed than 
Turkic linguistics. The main subjects on which Soviet experts in this field 
concentrate are historical study of these languages, investigation of dialects, 
study of problems of comparative grammar, investigation of different alphabets, 
orthography, terminology and dictionary work. 

A great deal of research is being done on the Caucasian languages, hitherto 
neglected. The extraordinary diversity of these languages makes it difficult 
to trace the links between their origins; it is on this and on attempting to 
trace their links with the ancient non-Indo-European languages of Central 
Asia and the Mediterranean basin that Caucasian language experts mainly 
concentrate. For this purpose Caucasian language experts need to have a 
sound knowledge of all the languages of this area—another field in which 
Soviet scholars have successes to their credit. 

In the study of what are known as the Eastern languages (Semito-Hamitic, 
Chinese, Korean, Japanese), Russian scholars have long played a very impor- 
tant part, as shown by the numerous fundamental works in this field written 
by Russians. During the Soviet period, Russian activities in this field have been 
still further extended. Thus, for example, centres of Arabic studies now exist 
not only in the universities of Moscow and Leningrad, but in those of Central 
Asia (Tashkent, Tbilisi and Baku) as well. Another language widely studied 
is Chinese, which is now no longer the prerogative of a small group of specialists, 
but is taught in a number of higher educational establishments. A point worth 
mentioning is the important lexicographical work being done on the Chinese 
and Korean languages. 

Extensive research work is also being carried out on the Palaeo-Asiatic 
languages, used by many peoples who were not literate until the Soviet period. 
Research work in this field is closely bound up with practical measures for 
supplying the peoples of the Far North with textbooks, dictionaries and so on. 

Languages of Africa, Australasia and Oceania are also studied in the Soviet 
Union. 
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HISTORY OF LITERATURE 


The history of literature is one of the most widely developed of the social 
science subjects in the Soviet Union. Soviet literary studies, based on a sound 
fundamental methodology—the theory of dialectical and historical materialism 
—have inherited the finest traditions of Russian mid-nineteenth century 
literary criticism, with its interest in social and historical aspects of literature: 
at the same time they have inherited from scientific criticism the tradition of 
archive research, textual philological criticism and the comparative study of 
literature. 

Soviet literary historians are doing important work in archive research, 
the publication of new texts, and the compilation of epistolary and _ bio. 
bibliographical material. They concentrate deliberately on the basic problems 
relating to the study and evaluation of literary works; literary works inrelation 
to the historical period to which they belong and the ideological conflicts of 
that age; internal contradictions in a writer’s work, his strengths and weak. 
nesses; the significance of a writer’s work in regard both to the development 
of his country’s literature and—in the case of the greatest writers—to the 
development of world literature, assessed in the light of the new contribution 
they make to the world heritage of writing; writers’ national characteristics 
and peculiarities, and their links with popular folk traditions; and the signi- 
ficance of the works of the most important writers for their own epoch, for the 
liberation of the peoples, and for the struggle for world peace. 

Under this teaching system, the works of individual writers are considered 
with reference to their ideological and literary qualities, and in correlation 
with the works of other contemporary writers, with contemporary literary 
criticism and journalism, and with the formation of various literary movements, 
groups and schools. Soviet literary historians are paying increasing attention 
to the study of the development of literature, to its division into historical 
periods, and to the definition of the historical features peculiar to each period 
in the development of various peoples, which largely determine the work of 
writers. 

The study of Russian literature in the Soviet Union covers all periods, from 
ancient times to the present day. Research in the field of ancient Russian 
texts, already on a high level before the revolution, has made further advances 
in recent times. New editions, with critical comments, have been issued of the 
most important works of ancient Russian literature, of which no complete 
editions formerly existed. Work is continuing on the search for ancient 
manuscripts hitherto undiscovered, and the description of their archaeological 
aspects. Soviet literary historians are making a special study of ancient Russian 
war epics—including in particular The Discourse of the Campaign of Igor (Slovo 
o polku Igoreve)—and of seventeenth-century satirical poems. Numerous 
monographs, articles and collections of articles are published on these subjects; 
there have been a number of excellent new translations of The Discourse of the 
Campaign of Igor into modern Russian. New textbooks on the history of ancient 
Russian literature have also been brought out. 

A large number of new academic editions, with full commentaries, of 
Russian eighteenth- and nineteenth-century literary works have also been 
prepared. These include revised editions of the works of nearly all the leading 
writers of this period ; critical studies of texts; and many works hitherto mislaid 
or banned by the Tsarist censorship. Soviet literary experts have naturally 
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paid special attention to the works of writers who suffered most in this respect, 
and whose works were ignored or deliberately misrepresented in pre-revolu- 
tionary times. These include for instance, Radishchev, Pushkin (early works), 
the Decembrist poets, Herzen and Ogarev, Nekrassov and Shtchedrin, 
L. Tolstoy (late works), Gorky, and various other writers. 

In studying the development of Russian literature in the eighteenth and 


f nineteenth centuries, Soviet literary historians pay special attention to the 


various literary movements. Challenging the traditions of comparative literary 
history, they demonstrate that the various trends in Russian literature stemmed 
from the ideological and aesthetic demands of specific groups of Russian 
society, born in their turn of specific trends in the national and historic develop- 
ment of the Russian people. 

Soviet literary historians draw a distinction between literary movements and 
literary methods. Literary works that could be called realistic in so far as they 
gave a picture of real life are to be found in the history of literature long before 
the existence of an actual realist movement; works of this kind could well be 
produced within literary movements which did not aim to give a realistic 
depiction of life—the classical movement, sentimentalism, the Romantic 
movement, etc. The whole of the history of literature, viewed from this stand- 
point, constitutes a struggle between realistic and non-realistic methods of 
presenting life. The Russian literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, including specific periods in the development of literature and of 
the work of individual writers, is therefore studied as the history of the develop- 
ment of critical realism. New monographs on the work of individual writers 
have been published. A detailed study is being made of the work of well- 
known writers such as Pushkin, Krylov, Griboedov, Lermontov, Gogol, 
L. Tolstoy, etc., as well as the work of other writers, who, in pre-revolutionary 
times, were more or less ignored (N. Novikov, Ryleev, Polezhaev, Kurochkin, 
Pomyalovsky, Reshetnikov, Korolenko, Mamin-Siberyak, etc.). A university 
course on the history of Russian eighteenth-century literature has been 
instituted ; and courses on the history of Russian nineteenth-century literature 
are now being organized. 

The Russian literature of the early twentieth century and of the Soviet period 
is treated equally thoroughly. Collections of manuscripts, particularly those of 
outstanding writers, have been made. The Gorky archives, for instance, contain 
about 2,400 manuscript pages, over 3,000 of his letters and 4,000 letters 
written to him; archives of the work of V. Mayakovsky have been organized; 
the A. N. Tolstoy archives contain over 7,000 documents; and archives of the 
work of B. Bryusov, D. Bedny, D. Furmanov, A. Serafimovich, N. Ostrovsky 
and more than 30 Soviet writers are being built up. On the basis of archive 
material, a 30-volume academic edition of the works of Gorky is now being 
prepared, and a 12-volume collection of the works of Mayakovsky. Soviet 
literary experts spend a large proportion of their time on the study of the work 
of individual Soviet writers. The number of scientific studies on the life and 
work of Gorky runs into hundreds; a hundred or so books have been published 
on the life and work of Mayakovsky; the first part of Notes on the History of 
Soviet Russian Literature (Oéerki istorii russkoj sovetskoj literatury) has been 
issued ; and a two-volume, 1,600-page History of Soviet Russian Literature (Istorija 
tusskoj sovetskoj literatury) is being prepared. Work is also proceeding 
on the collation of archive material, and on the study of the literature of 
the other peoples of the U.S.S.R. In the course of all this work, Soviet 
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literary historians have developed a new historico-literary theory which 
reflects the special features of the literature of the post-revolutionary 
period—the theory of ‘socialist realism’. This theory is based on Gorky’s 
conception of socialist realism, which he defined as affirmative realism, 
as distinct from the critical realism of classical nineteenth-century lite. 
rature. 

A great deal of systematic work is also being done on the translation, study 
and publication of productions of Western European literature. During the 
past thirty or forty years, there has grown up a generation of excellent 
translators capable of producing first-class translations of literary works, 
A great many standard editions of the works of the greatest writers, complete 
with critical notes, have been issued. These include, for instance, collections 
of the works of Shakespeare, Moliére, Racine, Balzac, Béranger, Stendhal, 
Maupassant, Rolland, Schiller, Goethe, and Dreiser. In addition to these, 
many one- and two-volume editions of selected works have been published 
—the works of Byron, Mark Twain, Diderot, Rousseau, Beaumarchais, 
Musset, Zola, Anatole France, Ibsen and others. Anthologies have been 
published on all branches of Western European literature—medieval literature, 
the literature of the Renaissance period, the literature of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; as also a series of anthologies on, for instance, the 
French revolutionary poets of 1848, the poets of the Commune, and German 
revolutionary poets of 1848. 

On the basis of the study of Western European literature, monographs 
have been published on the work of the leading writers. Great attention has 
been paid to the work of Shakespeare, Voltaire, Balzac, Moliére and Byron. 
Soviet literary historians study foreign writers with close reference to the social 
conditions of their countries at that period, and to current ideological and 
literary disputes. They strive to elucidate the special features of national 
history which influence the form and content of a writer’s work, and, at the 
same time, to define the national and popular significance of writers’ best 
works, and their influence on social conditions at their own time and in 
subsequent periods. 

Soviet literary historians plan and hold academic and school courses on 
various national literatures. 

Three volumes on the history of English literature have already been 
published, and the first volume of a history of American literature. The 
literature of each country is studied by periods, and with reference to 
ideological and literary developments in that country. The history of modern 
English literature, for example, describes the Renaissance age, the age of 
enlightenment (eighteenth century), the Romantic age, the age of realism 
and so on. In the section on the Romantic period, the special features of the 
work of the Lake poets are contrasted with those of the work of Thomas 
Moore and Hazlitt; similarly, the work of Keats is contrasted with that of 
Byron. 

The main centres for the study of literary history and criticism in the 
U.S.S.R. are the Institute of World Literature of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences, Pushkin House attached to the Academy of Sciences in Leningrad, 
the institutes of the history of literature of the academies of sciences in the 
Union republics, and the departments of the history of literature in the philo- 
logy faculties of the main Soviet universities—Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
Saratov, etc. 
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The study of Russian and foreign literatures is one of the main subjects in 
which students of university philology faculties specialize. The students of 
these faculties take a general course on the history of Russian literature, the 
literature of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and the literature of the countries of 
Europe and America. A great deal of attention is paid to these general courses, 
which are both informative and instructive in character, serving to widen 
students’ general cultural background and to give them an interest in and 
respect for the literature and culture of other peoples. 

Soviet universities also hold special courses on Russian, German, French and 
English literature, and the literature of the United States of America, Latin 
America and the Scandinavian countries. Students are able to attend special 
courses on the literature of two or three countries belonging to the same 
language group—Russian, Ukrainian and Byelorussian literature, for instance; 
German, English and Swedish; or French, Spanish and Italian. In the Romance 
and Germanic philology department, students read original texts in the 
languages they are taking. Practice in studying and analysing texts is acquired 
in seminars, which are included in the curricula of all university departments, 
from the beginning of the second year until the end of the fourth. 

Professors require their students to make a detailed first-hand study of 
original texts and special literature, and concentrate particularly on training 
them for scientific research work. On completion of their seminar work, 
students write end-of-year essays followed, in their fifth year, by diploma essays 
on some highly specialized philological theme. These diploma essays constitute 
serious research work, and often make a genuine, though minor, contribution 
to their subject. 

The classics departments of university faculties of philology hold general 
courses on Greek and Latin literature, followed by special courses, in the senior 
years, On some particular aspect of Greek or Latin literature. Third-year 
students read and discuss classical texts, and obtain a grounding in philolo- 
gical methods. 

Eastern languages and literature are also studied in the Soviet Union. The 
university faculties of Oriental studies hold courses in Iranian languages and 
literatures: students take two modern Iranian languages, one of which must 
be Persian, and a course on ancient Iranian languages (Old Persian, Middle 
Persian, Avestan and classical authors and material of the tenth to fifteenth 
centuries). All students of Iranian languages attend general lectures on Oriental 
literature and history. Those specializing in literature also take courses on 
prosody, the theory of poetry, stylistics, and the study of sources; and analyse 
classical and modern texts. The teaching of Turkic languages and literature 
follows the same lines. 

Students of Chinese philology take courses on the following subjects: 
introduction to Chinese philology; history of China; and history of Chinese 
literature from ancient times to the present day. 

Those students whose diploma essays are outstanding are admitted, by 
competitive examination, to a three-year aspirant course which is included 
in the curricula of all universities and all institutes of the Academy of Sciences. 
In addition to three-year full-time aspirant courses (for which students are 
exempted from all other work), there are also four-year correspondence aspir- 
ant courses, which students combine with practical work on their own special 
subjects. 

The literary historians of the Soviet Union, who form a large academic 
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group, pool their experience of methodology and their historical and literary 
findings, and exchange criticism in the interests, not of any particular individual 
or institute, but of the work as a whole. Their general purpose is to improve 
the intellectual and aesthetic culture of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., and to 
raise the standard of literature and literary criticism in the many languages 
of the country. 
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LEGAL SCIENCES 


D. S. Karev 


The Soviet teaching of the legal sciences is based on the conceptions of the 
State and of law as expounded in the works of Marx and Engels. The founda- 
tions of Soviet legal science were laid in the numerous works of Lenin, in par- 
ticular such works as The State and Revolution, which sets forth Marx’s theories 
on the State and defines the tasks devolving on the proletariat during a revolu- 
tion. The main theme, on which Lenin laid particular stress, was that a 
proletarian State setting out to build a socialist society cannot make use of the 
old State machinery, and that bourgeois democracy must, therefore, give 
place to socialist democracy, or ‘full democracy’. 

When he wrote that one of the main tasks in the struggle for social revolution 
was the development of democracy to its ultimate end, the search for means 
of bringing about this development and the testing of these means in practice, 
Lenin was outlining not merely the programme of the Communist Party and 
Soviet institutions, but also the path of development of Soviet legal science. 

The development of Soviet legal science is indicated by such landmarks as 
the publication of the code of laws in 1922, the adoption of the U.S.S.R. 
Constitution in 1936, and the twentieth congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 

The publication in 1922 of a number of codes on the main branches of law 
provided a great deal of material for research; and various practical commen- 
taries, monographs and textbooks were published on the subject. 

The publication of the code of laws was accompanied by the introduction of 
what was known as the New Economic Policy, which necessitated an increased 
domestic turnover of consumer goods; and that, in turn called for stricter 
revolutionary legality, in order, first, to protect the legitimate interests of 
persons having legal permission to trade or to maintain industrial enterprises, 
and, secondly, to prevent such persons from abusing their position. From 
this time onward, the concept of revolutionary legality has constituted the main 
theme of the whole of Soviet legal literature. 

An event which had a decisive influence on the development of Soviet 
legal science was the adoption in 1936 of the new U.S.S.R. constitution—the 
‘constitution of triumphant socialism’. The sphere in which its influence was 
greatest was, obviously, that of State law. The key work on this subject was 
Soviet State Law, published by the Institute of Law in 1938. 

A factor of the utmost significance for the science of State law and, indeed, 
of Soviet law as a whole was the progress of democracy, which was reflected 
in the new constitution, and which stemmed from a fundamental change in the 
class structure of society and the liquidation of the exploiting classes. 

In view of the stir caused in Soviet legal science by the adoption of the new 
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Soviet constitution, and of the need for completing the process of ridding thi 
science of all distortions, it was decided to call an All-Union Congress of Sovie 
Legal Specialists (July 1938). 

This all-Union congress adopted the ‘Basic tasks of Soviet socialist law’ 
containing the outlines of a comprehensive research programme in this field 
This programme was based on the principle that Marxism-Leninism require 
the active utilization by the proletariat, in the cause of socialism, of existing 
culture and science. 

This programme was based on Lenin’s statement that it was necessary ty 
take all the cultural achievements of capitalism—technology, scholarship 
and art—and use them for the building of socialism. 

In the course of carrying out the programme laid down by the All-Union 
Congress of Legal Specialists, a large number of scientific works wer 
written, but even to this day this programme cannot be said to have been fully 
completed. 

Fresh impetus to the development of Soviet law was given by the twentieth 
congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, whose decisions confirm. 
ed and developed certain basic ideas already incorporated in Soviet law—the 
first being the concept of socialist legality, the consolidation of socialist legal 
order, and the demand for a persistent, uncompromising struggle against all 
breaches of law. The second of these ideas—inseparable from the defence of 
socialist legality—was that of the personal protection of the Soviet citizen, 
and of his legal rights and interests. 

In a socialist society, the interests of the person and of society agree. The 
reinforcement and extension of the rights of the individual necessarily bring in 
their wake the reinforcement and extension of the rights of citizens to participate 
in the life of the State. The third of the basic directives for the legal sciences 
which were emphasized in the decisions of the twentieth congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union was the further development of demo- 
cracy. 

The decisions of the twentieth congress also enriched Marxist-Leninist 
science by the addition of a further conception, no less vital than the rest, that 
of the possibility of preventing war (which, it asserted, at the present time is 
no longer inevitable), and developed Lenin’s conception of peaceful co- 
existence between States with different social and economic systems. 

The promotion of peace between nations, democracy, socialist legal order 
and the development of a socialist society wherein citizens enjoy full rights is 
necessary as a means of achieving happiness both for ourselves and for society 
as a whole—as a means of building a society where, in Pushkin’s words, 
‘to all, the hard shield of the law is extended’. Such is the rewarding task 
entrusted to Soviet jurists by the twentieth congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 

Legal sciences are taught in the Soviet Union both in the law faculties of 
the universities and in higher educational establishments specializing in law 
—namely, institutes of law. The main academic disciplines are as follows: 
theory of the State and of the law; history of Soviet State and law; history 
of State and law in foreign countries; history of political studies; Soviet public 
law; public law in the People’s Democracies; public law in capitalist countries; 

Soviet administrative law; Soviet financial law; Roman law; Soviet civil law; 
civil law of the People’s Democracies; civil and commercial law of capitalist 
States; Soviet family law; Soviet labour law; Soviet land and collective farm 
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law; Soviet civil procedure; the notary system; arbitration; Soviet criminal 
law; Soviet criminal procedure; organization of law courts and the prosecution 
in the U.S.S.R.; prosecution supervision in the U.S.S.R.; legal statistics; 
forensic medicine; forensic psychiatry; international law; criminology. 

Various methods are used for law teaching, including lectures, practical 
work and seminars. In their practical courses, students study the work of the 
various State organs (the Soviets and their executive committees; law courts; 
the office for prosecutions; the bar; the notary system; arbitration), and learn 
how to draw up legal documents, etc. In their seminars, they write papers 
and then discuss them, under the supervision of members of the teaching staff. 
Great importance is attached to the end-of-year essays, which are written on 
subjects chosen by the students themselves. Besides this, students spend periods 
doing practical work in the courts and public prosecutors’ offices, and at the 
bar, and work in ministries, on executive committees, etc. 

All teaching is organized by the appropriate departments, which also 
supervise research work. 

The university faculties of law give students a thorough general grounding, 
plus specialized training in some particular field such as civil law, criminal 
law, public and administrative law, etc. 

The main subjects taught in the various law and historical law disciplines 
are as follows. 

The course on the theory of the State and law deals with gereral questions 
regarding the origins and nature of the State and law and historical types of 
State, with special reference, naturally, to the Soviet State and contemporary 
foreign States. This course deals in particular with the nature of socialist law, 
the relations between socialist law and communist morality and socialist legal 
consciousness; the normative decisions of the Soviet Socialist State (the so- 
called sources of law); the regulations and application of Soviet socialist 
law; legality and legal order in a socialist society; legal relations in Soviet 
society; the system of Soviet socialist law. 

The course on the history of the State and law in the U.S.S.R. covers the 
development of the State and law from earliest times to the present day. 

The history of the State and law in foreign countries is taught as a separate 
discipline, and is designed to familiarize students with the fundamental rules 
of the development of the State and law in slave-owning, feudal and capitalist 
societies, and also in the People’s Democracies. 

The course on the history of political doctrines covers the whole of the 
development of political thought, from ancient times to the present day. 
There are sections dealing with the development of political doctrines in the 
West, the history of political thought in Russia, and political thought in the 
various countries of the East (China, India, ancient Egypt, Babylon, etc.). 

Public law comprises three academic disciplines: Soviet public law, public 
law in the People’s Democracies, and public law in bourgeois countries. 

Students taking the course on Soviet administrative law study the legal 
norms governing the activities of the State organs for the direct enforcement 
of the State’s functions, and the practical application of these norms. Soviet 
administrative law comprises the principles of State government and the 
structure and competence of the various government bodies. Special attention 
is paid to the problem of guaranteeing socialist legality within the functioning 
of the State machinery, and protecting the rights of individual citizens and 
public organizations. 
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The main subject in the teaching of Soviet civil law is the statute of property 
law, covering socialist property (State property and co-operative collective 
farms), and individual citizens’ property, which is subordinated to socialis 
ownership and which, as distinct from private ownership in a capitalist State, 
may not be used for the exploitation of man by man. In this connexion special 
attention is paid to the regulation, in civil law, of the planned nature and 
exploitation of socialist property. The course deals at length with problem: 
of authors’ and inventors’ copyright, and the laws governing family life and 
inheritance. 

The course on labour law covers the principles of Soviet labour law, and 
the main historical stages of its development; it also includes a detailed study 
of actual legal machinery for the regulation of labour relations, covering in 
particular collective agreements, labour agreements, working hours, leisure 
time, wages, labour protection, labour discipline, methods for the settlement 
of labour disputes, and State social insurance. This course also includes special 
lectures on questions of labour regulations concerning workers in machine and 
tractor stations and State farms, and on legal regulations for labour relations 
of members of small producers artels (co-operatives) and artels of disabled 
persons societies. There is also a special section dealing with foreign labour 
laws. 

The teaching about land law centres round the State land property system. 
Land ownership in the U.S.S.R. is confined to the right of use of land, and 
courses on this subject therefore cover the various forms of land tenure. 
The study of land and collective farm law covers the statute of collective farm 
land tenure (regulations governing the permanent allocation of land to 
collective farms; rights and obligations of collective farms; the use of plot 
of land by collective farmers for their own personal needs, etc). The course 
on land law also deals with the basic legislation governing land reform in the 
People’s Democracies in Europe and Asia, and with the main features and 
peculiarities of agrarian legislation in the principal capitalist States. 

The course on collective farm law deals with legal questions concerning 
the organization and activities of collective farms. Special attention is paid 
to the principle of the voluntary association of peasants in collective farms, 
which is reflected in the system of collective farm membership and collective 
farm democracy. The course on collective farm law also covers the structure 
and competence of collective farm administrations; the relations between 
collective farms and the State authorities and departments; and the special 
features of collective farm property law and of the law governing the property 
of individual collective farms (distribution of income by work days, organ- 
ization by decision of collective farm members in accordance with the statute 
governing collective farm property owning, etc.). Since machine and tractor 
stations play a vital part in the work of collective farms, a detailed study i 
made of the system of contracts between machine and tractor stations and 
individual collective farms. 

The principle of giving collective farmers a personal interest in the results 
of their labour is put into effect in this system by provision for extra pay for 
results in excess of the norms laid down in the plan. An essential feature of the 
artel type of collective economy is the existence of subsidiary individual farm 
units (collective farmers’ family homesteads). The legal regulations governing 
the working of individual holdings and individual rights of collective farmers 
also occupy an important place in the course on collective farm law. Since 
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collective farms, as legal entities, may contract property relations with other 
corporate and legal entities, the course on collective farm law deals with 
certain legal questions connected with the economic activities of collective 
farms and the protection of their property rights. 

In the teaching of international law, special attention is given to those 
particular principles and regulations of international law which are most 
important for the strengthening of international co-operation between States, 
and the maintenance and reinforcement of international peace and security. 

In this course, a detailed study is made of the principles of international 
law incorporated in the United Nations Charter, particularly the principle 
of respect for State sovereignty, the principle of the equality of States, and the 
principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of other States. 

Another important feature of this course is the study of international legal 
machinery for the settlement of international disputes. 

Students taking this course make a detailed study of the basic principles 
proclaimed in the United Nations Charter, and of the composition and inter- 
relationship of the various United Nations organs and Specialized Agencies, 
and study the activities of the United Nations Organization in the light of the 
basic tenets of its charter. 

The course also covers the laws and customs of war—-special emphasis 
being laid on the importance of international agreements governing the 
means and methods of conducting warfare, with a view to the prevention 
of war, or to making it more humane. 

Students take criminal law from their second year onwards. The course is 
divided into two parts, general and specialized. The general part covers 
criminal legislation, crime, punishment, the prescription of punishment, 
reprieve, etc. The special part covers the nature and extent of threats to 
society, the special peculiarities of particular types of crime (against indivi- 
duals; against State, public and individual property; abuses of official autho- 
rity; crimes against the economy, etc.), and measures for dealing with these 
crimes under Soviet law. 

Roman law is taught in law faculties, in so far as it has influenced the 
contemporary civil law of many capitalist countries. A study of Roman law 
is useful for a more thorough understanding of the civil law of capitalist 
countries—a matter of direct practical importance for Soviet legal experts 
working in foreign trade and various other organizations. A study of Roman 
law is useful too from the standpoint of legal methods (accuracy in drafting 
legal documents, and so on). As a preliminary to the study of Roman law, 
students learn Latin. 

In the course on civil procedure, students study the legal regulations for 
the investigation and settlement of civil law cases; the measures for the investi- 
gation of cases concerning civil legal relations; complaints concerning irre- 
gularities in electoral lists for councils of workers’ deputies; and cases of the 
confiscation of property to cover unpaid taxes and fines. 

The course on the notary system deals with the legal regulations governing 
the organization and activities of the notary system; various specific forms of 
notary work, including in particular the witnessing of agreements; the certi- 
fication of copies of documents; the registration of non-contentious agreements, 
documents, etc. 

The course on arbitration deals with the legal regulations on the structure 
and competence of State organs responsible for pre-agreements and property 
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amalgamations between organizations of the socialist economy (State, co. 
operative, or public); it also covers methods for the investigation and settle. 
ment of problems by arbitration organs, and in particular arbitration involving 
administrative departments. ; 

Soviet financial law covers all the problems which arise in the many differen, 
financial activities organized by the Soviet Socialist State. The basic principle 
of financial activity in the Soviet Union are defined in Article 14 of the U.S.S.R. 
Constitution. These cover the establishment of the taxes and revenues which 
constitute the U.S.S.R. State budget; the organization of banks and of the 
money and credit system; the organization of State insurance, the raising 
and granting of loans, etc. 

Soviet financial law is concerned with the legal regulation of all thes 
subjects. Soviet financial law is divided into the following sections: (a) budge. 
tary law; (b) tax laws; (c) laws governing State credit, insurance, expenditure 
and financing; (d) laws governing money circulation; (e) State financial 
control. 

The course on Soviet criminal procedure deals with the regulations govern. 
ing the work of the law courts, public prosecution, methods of inquiry used in 
the investigation of cases, and the investigation and settlement of criminal 
cases; it also deals with the history of criminal proceedings, and _ the 
organization of criminal proceedings in the People’s Democracies and in 
capitalist States. 

Before making a detailed study of the various stages of criminal proceedings, 
students study a number of general questions which are of considerable 
importance in the work of the courts, public prosecution, preliminary inves 
tigation, and defence. These include the question of evidence and proof in 
Soviet criminal proceedings, the constitutional bases of Soviet criminal pro- 
ceedings, the use of coercion in legal procedure, and so on. 

The course on the organization of law courts and public prosecution in 
the U.S.S.R. deals with the tasks and main principles of Soviet courts and 
public prosecution. It also teaches students about the tasks, functions and 
organization of the Soviet legal defence system, the organs of legal adminis- 
tration, the notary system and the system for implementation of the verdicts 
of the courts. 

An important feature of this course is the study of the history of the develop- 
ment of Soviet laws regarding courts and public prosecution. 

Particular attention is paid to the various types of court at different levels 
(the People’s Court, Regional Court, Supreme Court, Courts of the Union 
Republics, U.S.S.R. Supreme Court). 

Students also study the organization of the courts and of public prosecution 
in foreign countries. 

The course on the direction of public prosecution in the U.S.S.R. lays 
special emphasis on the nature and substance of socialist legality—which is 
the guiding principle for the organization and activities of all State organs, 
and in particular of Soviet public prosecution; special attention is also paid 
to the many functions and aspects of the work of the public prosecution in 
supervising the observance of legality by ministries and other organs of the 
Soviet power, and by official persons and individual citizens in the U.S.S.R. 

In this course, students also study the legal regulations governing the work 
of the Soviet public prosecution, designed for the protection of the rights 
and legitimate interests of Soviet citizens; and the forms and methods of the 
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TEACHING OF THE 


direction of the public prosecution, for protection of the rights of individuals 
in the U.S.S.R. 

The main purpose of the course on law court statistics is to teach methods 
for assessing the number of infringements of socialist legality, from the statis- 
tical data for the official investigation and judicial services. 

Students study both the practical statistical methods used by officials 
working in courts and the public prosecutors’ offices, and many of the most 
important features of Soviet statistical science. 

The statistical data contained in these surveys also gives students an intro- 
duction to the main methods for assessing the prevalence of crime, and the 
merits and defects of the work of the courts and the public prosecution. 

The aim behind the teaching of the disciplines listed above, included in the 
curriculum of law faculties, is to train qualified Soviet legal experts versed 
in the Soviet legal systems and capable, in their daily work, of helping to 
ensure consistent, strict enforcement of Soviet legality in all spheres of Soviet 
life. In this connexion great importance is attached to practical work, during 
which students obtain a first-hand knowledge of the work of Soviet State 
organs, courts and public prosecutors’ offices, and learn to do independent 
work for the promotion of the strict enforcement of the rights and freedoms 
of Soviet citizens. The combination of theoretical and practical study produces 
legal experts determined, in their practical work, to defend legality and the 
democratic rights and freedoms of the individual. It is with this high purpose 
in mind that the professors and teaching staff of the faculties of law pass on 
their knowledge to their students, and ‘train them in the spirit of humanity, 
friendship between all peoples and States, and peaceful coexistence and 
co-operation between States despite their different social systems. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


A PILOT STUDY OF THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF NATIONAL STEREOTYPES 


W. E. LAMBERT and O. KLINEBERG 


In line with Unesco’s long-standing interest in the question of national stereo- 
types, the International Union of Scientific Psychology is undertaking an 
extensive study of the manner in which such sterotypes develop in children 
of different ages. A pilot study, which had as its main purpose the development 
of an adequate methodology, was made possible as the result of a subvention 
from Unesco through its Department of Social Sciences; the further develop- 
ment of the project is being supported by a grant from an American foundation, 
the Research Institute for the Study of Man. 

The purpose of this report is to present in a condensed form some methods 
of approach and some findings which emerge from the pilot study of the 
descriptions of other peoples given by children from five national settings. 
The study to be outlined here was a preliminary one in the sense that it was 
necessary to try out some techniques and to determine their appropriateness 
before investing more comprehensive effort in the investigation of national 
stereotypes. 


PROCEDURE 


Five ‘national directors’! willingly agreed to participate in the project. Data 
were collected from respondents in English Canada, French Canada, England, 
Belgium and Holland. It was decided to reduce somewhat the problems of 
sampling by choosing subjects from three age groups, 6, 10, and 14-year-olds 
from large cities. The children also had to be judged to have at least average 
intelligence, to be in public school systems, and to come from the middle 
socio-economic stratum as judged by local school authorities. An attempt 
was made to include forty to fifty students in each age group with equal 
representation of boys and girls. The English Canadian sample was taken 
from Montreal, the French Canadian from a French district of Montreal, 
the Belgian sample from Louvain, the English sample from London and the 
Dutch from Amsterdam. Since the English study was started later than the 
others, the children were three to four months older in each group. The 
problem of representing all variations in urban populations is certainly not 
solved with our sample restrictions. This is especially apparent in the Belgian 


1. Py its nature, this study is a co-operative one and its final degree of fruitfulness will indicate, in part, how 
smoothly participants worked together. Our indebtedness is great, and for the moment we will only mention 
our appreciation to the national research directors who have willingly given much time and attention to this 
project: Guy Dubreuil (Montreal), Dalbir Bindra and Yvonne Mortimer (London), H. C. J. Duijker (Amster- 
dam) and J. Nuttin and J. Nuttin, Jr. (Louvain). 
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study where Walloon, Flemish, Catholic and non-Catholic elements cou|if Tas 
not be properly represented in the sample. — 

The research plan made use of a very simple interview which encourage 
children to reveal spontaneously whether they view other peoples as like ¢ 
different from themselves, the types of description which come to mind whe, 
thinking is directed to other peoples, the affective evaluation of other people 
and the sources of information about other peoples. The interview commencei§y,,;o 
with the questions ‘What are you?’ and ‘What else are you?” until the subjec perso 
ran through all personally relevant classifications, sometimes including :fstude 
national reference. Once a national reference had been given, or prompted i{{(Child 
none were given after three or four attempts, the subject was then asked to§Relig 
name other peoples who are like his own national group and others who ar§ thet 
not like his own national group. He was asked to tell what he knew abou 


iml 
these peoples (e.g. how they dress, what they eat, how they behave), to evaluate§\"™ 
these behaviours or attitudes, and to describe where and how he had learned Numt 
about them. : 

1. Subj: 

refer 

A mz 
RESULTS and ‘ 

This 


We shall present only the more promising aspects of the findings, that is, those fs The 
which are amenable to systematic and quantitative description. The trends the 
presented here should be considered as examples of what may be found whenf. Te: 
a more precise and co-ordinated study is carried out using a greater range 
of participating countries and larger and more representative samples of 


respondents. incre: 
Natio 
Self-Conception and National Reference 
renc 


Table 1 summarizes the response given to the question ‘What are you?’ It will Ffuncti 
be noted that these spontaneous responses fall in cross-nationally similar 
categories with suggestive local idiosyncrasies such as the Belgian reference People 
to ‘white’ and the pronounced reference to ‘student’ among Dutch and 
Belgians. Sex, child and religion are cross-nationally stable categories of self: 
interpretation and trends are apparent in their use with age: sex and child 
references decreases through the age groups, the Belgian and Dutch 6-year 
samples using the child category popularly. Religion varies in use, with French 
and English Canadian samples using it more commonly. 

The national reference is also cross-nationally stable as a category and its 
use clearly increases through the age groups. The Belgian sample shows a 
strong tendency to use this category even at the 10-year level. The Dutch 
sample shows comparatively little use of the category. The English sample 
makes few references to national origin until the 14 year age. 





Sources of Information about Others 


Table 2 indicates the changes in sources of information about other peoples 
as a function of the respondents’ age and national background. It will be noted 
that people (parents, relatives, friends, acquaintances) and media are the 
prime sources, while school, books and trips are minor sources. However, 
‘people’ decrease in importance with age while ‘media’ and ‘school’ generally 
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nts coulif TABLE 1. Responses by subjects of 6, 10 and 14 years to question ‘What are you ?’! 











ncourage Peet <s ‘A Pri — English Belgian Dutch? 
as like 
‘ind wher 6 10 14 6 10 14 6 10 14 6 10 14 6 10 14 
: People, Sex 50 36 33 31 15 16 43 37 31 28 Il 12 27 32 27 
MMENCPNational reference? 3 22 29 17 26 2 o 26 4 26 92 OF Gg 9g 
he subject Person, human 2213912 714 4 21914 3 6 3 412 § 
cluding affstudent kr © 6 FIg42 @ 5 3 G@ ah 1G. 4 G25 
ompted iB Child i OO 4 5 -O -9 G& O95. 6 @ am @ 1 
asked to— Religion wit 1635 £ £ tr & & ee & Se 2 
s who are Other 6 10 15 19421 41 24 32 25 16 29° 33 42 27 31 
ew abou. 

Number ofresponses 68 79 94 94 78 73 73 86 99 71 108 Ig! 22 75 114 


» evaluate 


1 learned Number of respondents 40 40 40 40 40 40 35 33 37 50 50 50 37 39 43 
Subjects were asked ‘What are you?’, then, ‘What else are you?’ repeated two or three times if no national 
reference was made. Entries are percentages, rounded to nearest whole number. 

2, Amarked percentage (48) of Dutch 6-year-olds gave no answer to these questions. Percentages for this group 
and all others are determined on the total number of responses given, disregarding the ‘no answer’ category. 
This procedure is followed in other tables as well. 

References to nation of origin of immigrant children included. 5 

is, those 4. The French Canadian researchers used a category of ‘personality description’ where responses such as ‘nice 
person’, ‘good boy’ were placed. This procedural variation reduces the appropriateness of comparisons with 
le trends other samples. 

nd when 5. The Belgian researchers used a category of ‘white’ which accounted for 21 per cent of the responses of 10-year- 
olds and 11 per cent of 14-year-olds. 
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increase. ‘Books’ appear to have about equal importance for all age groups. 
National variations are noted in the Belgian sample where ‘school’ is of marked 
importance and ‘people’ are diminished in commonness as a source. The 
French Canadian sample shows a decrease in the importance of school as a 
>? Tt willffunction of age. 













- similar 

‘eference B Peoples Considered as ‘Like Us’ 

tch and 

s of self: §Table 3a summarizes which peoples are popularly chosen by respondents 
nd child §from all countries as ‘like us’. The countries chosen are ranked from most to 
1 6-year fleast populary considered as ‘like us’ and average ranks for each age group 
1 French fare placed in the columns at the right. For these participating countries, the 


English, French and Americans are most popularly considered as ‘like us’. 
Itshould be noted that Americans are not considered ‘like us’ by many Belgian 
or Dutch respondents. The Germans and Dutch are prominently ‘like us’ 
or the Belgian samples, the Scots for the English and the Italians for the 
French Canadians. It is also apparent that the two older samples from each 
country have more similar conceptions of who is ‘like us’. For example, for 
English respondents, the Scots, Welsh and Irish are less often ‘like us’ as age 
increases, which may indicate that these peoples become part of ‘us’ for English 
adolescents. 
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Peobles Considered as ‘Not Like Us? 


Table 4a lists the peoples spontaneously considered as ‘not like us’ by 
respondents. Chinese and Africans (or Negroes) are cross-nationally con- 
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sidered as ‘not like us’. (American Indians clearly decrease in ‘not like-ness’ 
as a function of age although they are not popularly mentioned by the Belgian 
and Dutch respondents). The Russians are increasingly considered as ‘not 
like us’ with age, in all samples. 

Comparisons can be made between the data presented in Tables 3a and 4a. 
First of all, it is clear that a similar number of choices fall in both ‘like us’ and 
‘not like us’ categories for all groups. In general, the number of ‘like us’ choices 
increases with age. The 10-year-olds in the two Canadian and the English 
samples are most ready to choose peoples as ‘not like’ themselves. 

Considering the number of different peoples categorized as ‘like us’ or ‘not 
like us’, for all samples consistently more peoples are categorized as ‘not like us’ 
than ‘like us’. 


Afective Evaluations of Others 


Tables 3b and 4b summarize respondents’ affective evaluations of those 
peoples considered as ‘like’ or ‘not like’ themselves. A general trend for all 
age groups is to like rather than dislike, not only those peoples considered as 
‘like us’ but also those who are ‘not like us’. It is interesting to speculate about 


Taste 3b. Respondents’ affective evaluations of those considered as ‘like us’ (subjects 
of 6, 10 and 14 years), ! 





English French 








Canadian Canadian English Belgian Dutch 

6 10 14 6 10 14 6 10 14 6 Io 14 6 10 I4 
Positive feeling? 88 95 98 77 85 74 80 67 67 81 89 96 88 66 75 
Negative feeling i> 4 ¥ 36-8 1% ©: % #958 Gg @ 32 5.10 
Don’t generalize or don’t 
know® 0 0 o 5 6 6 12 23 28 0 0 O Oo 2g 15 


Number of respondents 40 40 40 40 40 40 35 33 37 50 50 50 37 39 43 


1, Entries are rounded percentages of the total number of responses. 

2, This category includes responses expressing clear affection for ‘other’ peoples as well as those where affection 
is expressed but qualified in some manner. 

3. This category includes those who say they can’t generalize or don’t know about their feelings. 








laste 4b. Respondents’ affective evaluations of those considered as ‘not like us’ 
subjects 6, 10 and 14 years).! 


English French 








Canadian Canadian English Belgian Dutch 
6 t%0 4 6 10 14 6 10 14 6 10 14 6 10 14 
Positive feeling 78 76 63 48 54 32 63 59 54 64 93 83 56 52 44 
Negative feeling 21 12 14 39 29 52° 0 16 6 35 6 g 31 19 16 
Don’t generalize or don’t 
know O 10 22 I! 15 15 35 23 37 0 O 5 12 28 39 


Number of respondents 40 40 40 40 40 40 35 33 37 50 50 50 37 39 43 


1. Entries are rounded percentages of the total number of evaluative responses given. 
2, Attributable to Russians, primarily. 
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the deviance of the French Canadian samples from this general trend. Notice 








4 that these samples show a greater comparative dislike of peoples considered 
ae ‘not like’ themselves as well as less willingness to care for those considered as 
. ‘ike’ themselves. The French Canadian pattern is intensified as a function of 
a4 age, whereas the Belgian and Dutch samples which start a similar trend at 
the 6-year level, reduce this tendency as age increases. 
2 There is no pattern either of increase or of decrease in the tendency to 
* appreciate the people who are considered dissimilar. It is apparent that 
the English and Dutch respondents are most reluctant to categorize their 
evaluations in a positive or negative manner. 
Popular Descriptions of Others 
Table 5 presents a categorization of the descriptions associated with four 
2. reference peoples: Americans, Chinese, French and Russians. It was decided 
. beforehand to have all respondents consider these peoples, and if no 
spontaneous reference was made to them as being either ‘like us’ or ‘not like 
us’, to call them to the children’s attention. Table 5 presents the more popu- 
lar responses, an ‘others’ category and the total number of descriptions 
5 given. ° 
: Our purpose was to develop an unambiguous set of categories which would 
include all the verbal descriptions given. The categories were determined 
J empirically and appear to be meaningful and clear. It is apparent from the 
code that many descriptions are pooled (e.g. into ‘good’ or ‘bad’) but it was 
felt that increasing the preciseness of categories would not improve the clarity 
“—- DEFINITIONS OF CATEGORIES (Table 5). 
5 Similarities: makes comparisons with own group using words ‘like us’ or equivalents. Also includes ‘with us 
piieeaiies makes comparisons with own group using words ‘not like us’, ‘different from us’, or equivalents. 
} Also includes ‘funny’, 
a Good: or are friends, nice, quiet, kind, friendly, generous, polite, welcoming, civilized, ‘sympathique’, modest, 
simple (French), reserved, good manners, help one another, prompt, interesting, behave mostly right, all right, 
proud, broad-minded, are with us, brave, willing, etc. 


?) Peaceful: unhappy because of war, want peace, mind their own business. 

Hardworking: hardworking. 

Happy: gay, fun, jovial, humorous, lighthearted, etc. 

Democratic: free. 

i Progressive: educated, like to study, modern, try, want to get ahead, fashionable, competitive, industrial, great 
scientific developments, atomic knowledge or power, inventors, refined, savants, cultivated, adventurous. 

Intelligent: able, smart, prudent for future, very clever. 

Wealthy: includes references to high standard of living, material wealth, having servants, nice clothing, etc. 

Communist: State-owned property. 

Dominated: not free, forced to act, scared, submissive, servile. 

Strong: physically or nationally strong, powerful, mighty. 

Bad: wicked, unfriendly, selfish, grasping, conceited, liars, boastful, loud, untruthful, live with others’ money, 
tude, hypocrites, traitors, mean, bad, crude, irascible, haughty, affected, mannered, bad manners, flashy, 
gangsters, dishonest, tricky, sly, wild, trouble-makers, impolite, secretive, eccentric, dangerous, brute, lazy, 
wives are slaves, children have to work, want power, want or like to be superior, bandits, materials, etc. 

Aggressive: warlike, rough, bad-tempered, cruel, maltreat slaves, love war, make war, hostile, quarrelsome, 
domineering, attack countries, made war on United States, want whole world, persecuted Hungarians, 
quarrel among themselves, use electric chair, fighting, riots, big army, enemy in war, bestial, imperious, 
disputatious, discord, prosecutors of church, etc. 

Lazy: lazy. : 

Backward: uneducated. \ 

Por: or crowded country, torn clothes, material shortage, looking for jobs, no ice boxes, etc. 

Others: geographical references, historical, cultural, references to climate, professional references and other non- 
categorizable statements such as: big families, strict, superstitious, extravagant, atheist, sports-minded, 
emotional, old fashioned, some good, some bad, speak French (from Belgian sample), religious, clean, dirty 
Catholic, patriotic, etc. 


For definitions of categories see note on facing page. 


I. 
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of analysis. The same argument holds for attempting to reduce the size of 
the ‘others’ category. 

It will be noted that most respondents consider peoples in terms of 
similarities (‘like us’) or differences (‘different from us’), a tendency which 
is due in large part to the examples given in each interview where respondent; 
were asked to talk about the food, dress, and behaviour of each people con- 
sidered. 

A series of trends appear in Table 5. The Americans are considered in term; 
of the categories ‘good, bad, similarities, differences and wealthy’. When 
considering Americans, there is less reference to ‘good’ and more reference to 
‘bad’ and ‘wealthy’ as a function of the age of respondents. The American; 
are considered in terms of similarities for English Canadians, French 
Canadians, and the older Belgian subjects and in terms of differences for 
English, Dutch and 6-year-old Belgians. 

The French are thought of in terms of similarities, differences, and ‘good’ 
in general. They are less often considered ‘good’ for English Canadians and 
English as the age of respondents increases, but become more often ‘good’ 
for Dutch respondents. The French are more often considered in terms of 
similarities for the French Canadian and Belgian samples and they are more 
often thought of in terms of differences for the Dutch and English respon- 
dents. 

The Chinese are generally thought of in terms of the categories ‘differences, 
good and poor’. They are particularly considered as different by the 10-year-old 
children from all countries. They are considered less often as ‘good’ and more 
often as ‘poor’ and ‘bad’ (for the French Canadians) as the age of respondents 
increases. It will also be noted that the Chinese elicit a comparatively large 
number of responses. 


The Russians are generally considered in terms of ‘aggression, differences, 
bad, and communist’. The aggression category is popularly used with all 
subjects, but as a function of the age of respondents, the Russians become les 
different, more bad and more communist and dominated. 


Content Analysis of Descriptions of Reference Peoples 


Table 6 summarizes a quite different type of analysis of the descriptions of 
the four reference peoples. These categories were chosen on a logical basis and 
were made comprehensive enough to encompass all descriptions given. Whereas 
the previous analysis attempted to categorize what evaluative meaning other 
peoples have for children, whether others are thought of as good, bad, similar, 
different, etc., disregarding the actual content expressed in the description, 
the present analysis considers the content of the descriptions per se, offering 
a wide range of specific types of descriptions to be placed in a few categories. 
This distinction between the evaluative analysis of the previous section and 
the content analysis used here becomes important for the argument to follow 
in the final section. 

A series of trends could be abstracted from the original tables from which 
Table 6 was constructed, but for the purpose of this summary we shall only 
point out age variations in the use of various categories. As a function of the 
age of respondents, descriptions of a physical-racial nature and those referring 
to clothing and to customs tend to decrease. Descriptions of personality increase 
with age as do references to political and religious behaviour and references 
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TasBLe 6. Content analysis of descriptions of reference peoples.* 
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to material possessions. If this analytic scheme proves reliable, these finding 
could be significant and meaningful. 


Analysis of the Stereotyping of Responses 


Our purpose in this investigation was to establish methods of studying the 
origin and development of national stereotypes or stereotypes of other people: 
A common element underlying a host of definitions of ‘stereotypes’ an¢ 
‘stereotyping’ is that descriptive responses are restricted and _ invariant, 
Various measures of this way of responding can be developed. For example, 
one could indicate response invariance or restriction by determining the ratiy 
of the total number of descriptions given by a group to the number of differen 
descriptions. This index has limitations, however, since comparisons are only 
possible between groups who give roughly the same number of descriptions—as 
the number of responses increases, the less likely it is that different descriptions 
will occur. In addition, it is difficult to establish what is a ‘different’ des 
cription. 

We have been considerably assisted by a technique of indexing stereotyping 
of responses worked out by Professor G. A. Ferguson of McGill University. 
This technique, somewhat similar mathematically to that published by 
B. Freund,! measures the amount of cluster and dispersion of the distribution 
of descriptive responses among categories such as those used here. Consider 
the columns of entries in Table 5 and notice that responses for some column; 
are Clustered into one or two categories and distributed among many for 
others. The amount of distribution of responses, presumed to indicate the 
amount of stereotyping, is clearly reflected in the index. One advantage of 
Professor Ferguson’s index for the present case is that its magnitude is 
independent of the total number of descriptions given. The formula is: 


S.I. = 2p = 5; (EX") 


where X is the frequency of descriptions falling in any one category. 

A problem arises when an ‘others’ category is used, as was done in Table 5, 
but if one makes the working assumption that each ‘others’ entry is nor- 
categorizable because it is unique, then the basic formula can be modified to 
include the ‘others’ entries: 

ti ue. 2 oe 4 KS 
where X, is the frequency of descriptions falling in the ‘others’ category. 

Table 7 presents the stereotyping indices determined from each column of 
the tables of actual frequencies of occurrence of each description, that is, 
the basic tables from which Tables 5 and 6 were constructed. In this table the 
two methods of analysing descriptions are compared with respect to stereo 
typing. Several trends are apparent. First, if we consider age changes in stereo- 
typing, a clear pattern of less stereotypy emerges from 6 to 14 years in terms 
of evaluative categories but no pattern is evident in terms of the content 
stereotyping. It appears then that as children grow older, the evaluative 
meanings they have of other peoples become progressively less stereotyped 
but no such change is apparent in the actual content of their descriptions. 
Finally, systematic variations in tendencies to stereotype, in terms of both 


1. B. Freund, ‘The Degree of Stereotypy’, J. Amer. Statist. Assoc., 1950, No. 45, pp. 265-9. 
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evaluation and content, are evident for respondents from various countries and 
for different reference peoples. 









































SUMMARY orac 


This is a report on a pilot study of the origin and development of national 
stereotypes, carried out in five national settings with samples of 6, 10, and for | 
14-year-old children. The purpose of the study was to try out a series of data- fF pm; 
gathering and analytic techniques and to determine what type of changes, § nurs 
if any, occur in children’s thinking about other peoples as they grow to their T 
teens. The findings presented here are promising and systematic enough to § jadi 
indicate that the methods employed may be useful for a more comprehensive § ¢,1) 
study using larger samples of respondents from a wider range of national A 
settings. It is hoped that the techniques will also have a more general use- § and 
fulness. as € 





THE SOLVAY INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY IN BELGIAN | 8 
AFRICA wide 


G. E. J. B. BRauscu and 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 





The Institut de Sociologie Solvay (Solvay Institute of Sociology), set up in fj, 
| the early 1900s for the study of the social sciences in general, soon embarked § jhe ] 
on applied research and turned its attention to the sociology of labour, studies F yyy, 

\ of human relations, and contacts between different cultures. U; 
From the first, the interests of the institute have extended beyond the narrow 
frontiers of Belgium to include African and other territories, and various 
ethnological works have been published under its auspices. a 
In 1955 a new stage was reached when the institute decided to concentrate 

on three lines of work in Africa: (a) sociological research; (b) welfare work; § yey 


- and (c) the training of leaders for welfare work. wanes 
The guiding principle was to apply in Belgian Africa new practices and § j, ;) 
methods of approach in welfare work. pas 


I have already had occasion! to point out that the Belgian overseas territories 
constitute one of the most appropriate fields for the application of the & sre 


differentiated method of approach in an underdeveloped region. of Se 
Until 1954, Belgian welfare work in Africa was strictly ‘differentiated’ § |,,,,, 
and specialized in character. TI 


The first welfare workers sent out to the Belgian Congo between 1932 and FF tion. 





1. ‘Quelques expériences d’action sociale dans divers pays en voie de développement’, Revue de l'Institut de mes 
Sociologie, 1958, No .4. (IX* Conférence Nationale Belge de Service Social, Brussels, 28-29 June 1958.) ¥ Vol 
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1938 had to do pioneering work. In their search for new methods, although 
they were aware of the inutility of blindly transplanting those which had proved 
their worth in Europe, they were forced to take the metropolitan practices as 
a starting-point. These were at that time the only reliable guide, and had 
gradually to be adapted to the new and different working conditions. 

The rural homecraft centres themselves, first set up in 1952, were modelled 
on the urban social services, with groups for knitting and dressmaking, groups 
for pregnant women and young mothers, courses in domestic economy and 
family management, consultation offices, visits to individual homes, day 
nurseries for children, etc. 

The staff worked most loyally, and excellent results were achieved in 
individual cases. However, this method proved unsuitable for bringing about 
full adjustment of African communities to present-day living conditions. 

Admittedly, African urban society at that time was highly differentiated, 
and little was known about its social structure. Spontaneous formations, such 
as certain men’s tribal associations or women’s associations, tended to be 
regarded as survivals of a primitive social structure ill-suited to serve as a 
basis for up-to-date welfare work. Even now that these associations have 
demonstrated their urity and capabilities by the influence they exerted on the 
elections held at the end of 1957 in our leading African towns, the administra- 
tion is still reluctant to draw on these sources of strength. 

Beyond any doubt it is in the Belgian territories in Africa that we find the 
widest possible variety of specialized forms of welfare work, such as co-operatives, 
savings movements, homecraft centres for women, social and educational 
centres for men, peasant communities, work to improve housing conditions, 
and organized information services.! Each of these branches of work comes 
under a specialized service or agency which lays down its own policy. Although 
there is some co-ordination, it is very loose, each body wishing to retain 
responsibility in its own particular field; there is, in fact, no real welding of 
separate programmes into a single whole. Often enough, the only co-ordinating 
link between all these programmes is provided by a provincial Governor in 
the Belgian Congo or the Vice-Governor-General of the Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

Until quite recently, the same situation obtained in the British and French 
territories—where the terms ‘welfare’ and bien-étre, still in use there, clearly 
reflect the ‘differentiated’, ‘specialized’ tendencies referred to above. 

In the past few years, however, new methods and forms of social work have 
become widespread. They were first tried out in the British West Indies, 
Mexico, Colombia and Haiti, and adopted by Unesco, in the French overseas 
territories under the term education de base or ‘fundamental education’, whereas 
in the British overseas territories the term ‘community development’ is pre- 
ferred. 

In his desire not to allow Belgium to be left behind in these matters, Mr. Buis- 
seret, Minister of the Colonies, turned in 1954 to the Solvay Institute 
of Sociology, which at that time was the only Belgian institution prepared to 
launch an experiment in this field. 

This institute was entrusted with the management of the following institu- 
tions: homecraft centre of the Ruashi commune, Elizabethville, in September 





1. ‘Fundamental Education in Belgian Territories in Africa’, Fundamental and Adult Education, Paris, Unesco, 
Vol. III, No. 3, July 1956, pp. 125-6. 
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1955; social and educational centre of the Ruashi commune, Elizabethville 
| in April 1956; rural social centre for the Ngombe at Bongandanga (pro. 
| vince of Equator), in May 1956; institute of social studies at Elizabethville 

in-November 1956; rural social centre for the Warega at Pangi (Kivu pro. 

vince), in May 1957; social and educational centre for the Bagira community 2 
\ Bukavu, in June 1958. 

In 1957 the institute, superseding the Belgian Union for Social Service in 
the Congo, was entrusted with the administration of the homecraft centre for 
the Bagira community at Bukavu. In addition, in July 1956, it set up on it 
own initiative and with the help of private funds a social research centre which 
was to work in conjunction with its institutions for welfare work and social 


studies. 
Let us now review the achievements and future plans in these various fields, 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The social research centre set up at Elizabethville by the Solvay Institute has 
a threefold purpose: (a) first and foremost, to carry out basic surveys witha 
view to guiding the work of the social centres; (b) to carry out further surveys 
in its special fields of interest; (c) to set up documentation centres dealing with 
some of the main present-day problems. 


Basic Surveys for Social Work 


The decision to set up a social research centre sprang from the conviction 
that the planning and conduct of any programme of social work should be 


preceded by a basic survey. 

Such surveys serve many purposes. They afford a means of assembling fairly 
precise information regarding the structure of the communities for which a 
programme of works is being planned; of studying the social changes which 
these communities have undergone in the course of time; and of ascertaining 
the laws governing these changes, which must be taken into account in the 
application of any programme of social action. The basic survey may thus help 
in defining the aims and contents of programmes. They subsequently provide 
a means of recording and assessing the results of the work carried out. 

This is no innovation on the part of the Solvay Institute. Forerunners in 
this field are the institute of social anthropology at Viani, Colombia,! the 
social and anthropological survey for the Jacmel pilot project in Haiti,” and 
the analysis unit of the Division of Community Education, Department of 
Education of Puerto Rico.® 

July 1956 saw the launching in the Ruashi commune of a sociological 
survey of such factors as the general character of the population, family 
structure occupations and living standards, and social structure. This study 
was entrusted to Mrs. Lebeuf-Masson Destourbet, attached to the ethnology 


. Carmolina Capo, A Family Living Programme in Viani, Paris, Unesco, 1951, 28 pp. (Occasional Papers i 
Education). 

. The Haiti Pilot Project, Phase One, 1947-49, Paris, Unesco, 1950, 84 pp. (Monographs on Fundamental Education 
No. 4). 

. The Use of Social Research in a Community Education Programme, Paris, Unesco, October 1954, 50 pp. (Educa- 
tional Studies and Documents, Vol. X). 
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institute of the University of Paris, and to Mrs. Pouleur-Bouvier—both 
research officers at the Solvay Institute. The findings of their research are to 
be published in the near future. 

The sociological data compiled by Mrs. Lebeuf and Mrs. Pouleur will be 
supplemented during the academic years 1958 to 1960 by Professor De Swaef, 
of the institute of social studies. He plans to conduct in all four African 
communes of Elizabethville a survey of the various groups and associations 
and of their individual trends—the aim being to obtain as true a picture as 
possible of the social morphology of Elizabethville, so as to enable the social 
and educational centre and the homecraft centre to embark on a vigorous 
programme of community development. 

At the same time, the centre is conducting a study on the birth of an urban 
community. Since the Solvay Institute was first established in Ruashi at the 
time when the first inhabitants were arriving, it has been able to observe all 
the stages in the development of this community. 

A sociographical inventory of the Ngombe community in the territory 
of Bongandanga will be compiled by Professor De Heusch, who is shortly to 
visit the province of Equator to work, with a team of welfare workers from the 
rural social centre, on a basic ethnographical survey of the family, social and 
political structures of Doko subgroups of the Ngombe tribe.? 

The Solvay Institute hopes to establish very close collaboration between 
its research officers and its field staff. The latter are invited to take an active 
part in surveys. For the survey of social morphology in the Ruashi commune, 
two study groups were formed by the staff of the social centres, the staff of the 
homecraft centre being responsible for the study of women in the community, 
while the staff of the social and educational centre concentrated on men’s 
associations. 

However, it is the Solvay Institute’s aim to train research teams consisting 
ofa qualified research worker and of a welfare practitioner, who would jointly 
publish the findings of their surveys. 

The research centre is likewise planning a survey of the psychological reac- 
tions of African women. 

Miss Yvette Pirlot, senior welfare officer at the Ruashi commune’s homecraft 
centre, some time ago drew the attention of the authorities of the institute to 
the interest of puppet theatre for work of psychologists, ethnologists and socio- 
logists. She introduced this type of entertainment in her homecraft centre and 
asked the women to deal with subjects from their daily life, such as a visit to 
the village after a confinement. In the plays they produced, the African women 
revealed a great deal about their psychology and customs. Like Jacob 
L. Moreno’s psychodrama and sociodrama,? these puppet plays reflect individ- 
ual and group relationships with all their spontaneity and vigour. 

The research centre has a tape recorder to facilitate the analysis of the 
data assembled. 


1. Université Libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Cemubac, Rapport d’ Activité, 1957-1958, 
Programme des Travaux, 1958-1959. 

2, Cf. Sociodrama, A Method of the Analysis of Social Conflicts, published in Psychodrama Monographs, 1944; 
No. 1, New York, Beacon. The psychodrama and sociodrama attempt, by an experimental type of play or 
‘drama’, to set the individual or a group of individuals, either on the very scene of their everyday work or on a 
specially arranged theatre stage, in a situation approximating as closely as possible, though on a miniature 
scale, to the conditions of their everyday lives. This method has been successfully used in the United States 
of America for resolving social conflicts. 
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Surveys with Sociological Repercussions 


Apart from the basic surveys directly linked with social action, the researc} 
centre in its very early days initiated various studies on subjects of special 
interest to the Solvay Sociological Institute. 

Mention should first be made of a series of investigations which will be 
centred mainly around the Ruashi commune, the findings of which may ly 
of benefit to the members of this community. 

Mr. Hiernaux, rector of the State University of the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi, will undertake, in co-operation with Professor A. Collette 
a study of physical growth as related to intellectual growth. At the same time, 
Professor Collette will carry out an independent genetic study of certain aspects 
of mental growth and personality among Congolese children. 

Both research workers will use the ‘longitudinal’ method, applied to one or 
more homogeneous groups of 100 to 150 children for a period of 15 years, 
in order to obtain reliable development curves. Children of 5 to 6 years of age 
will be selected and examined every six months. 

Professor Polome plans to study the problems relating to the lingua franc 
used at Elizabethville. This study will require a phonetical analysis to be made 
of the peculiarities of the local Swahili dialect and of the characteristic features 
of the Bantu dialects in the region which influence the Swahili spoken a 
Elizabethville. It will also entail a study of sociological linguistic problems, 
such as the effects of bilingualism, borrowings, and special vocabulary used 
by certain social groups (in trades, etc.), and, in particular, the building up 
of technical terminology. 

Professor Polome is also interested in the problem of Bantu onomastic 
science (principles governing the giving of names; choice of names; systems of 
naming, depending on circumstances directly or indirectly connected with 
birth, or on family, clan or tribal traditions, in correlation with the social 
structure; the giving of special personal names; the extent to which life in an 
extra-tribal centre has modified the system in force in the tribe; and the influence 
of Christianity on names). 

Professor Maquet, president of the Centre Interfacultaire d’Anthropologie 
et de Linguistique Africaines (Inter-faculty centre for African anthropology 
and linguistics), will receive assistance from the social research centre and from 
the field workers of the Solvay Institute in carrying out his plan to compile 
a collection of biographies of African town-dwellers. This reference material 
may be of use to such different specialists as sociologists, social and physical 
anthropologists, psychologists and _ historians. 

Professor Bietlot is planning to analyse the social factors determining thought. § 
He intends to conduct interpretative sociological research in social stratification 
and is particularly anxious to test out in an urban African environment certain 
hypotheses put forward by the sociologists T. Parsons, P. Sorokin and G. Gur 
vitch. The basic material for this analysis, which involves the use of descriptive 
sociological data (card index of civil status, analysis of the working population, 
family budgets, pattern of consumption, etc.), is to be assembled by the staff 
of the Solvay Institute so far as the Ruashi commune is concerned. 

Alongside this checking of hypotheses, Mr. Bietlot is to conduct sociological 
research into mental attitudes within different well-defined strata. For this 
purpose he will measure attitudes by means of the Lickert scale, the scale of 
social distance and a sociometric test. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The social research centre is also sponsoring investigations outside the 
boundaries of the Ruashi commune. 

The sociology of labour has been taken up by three research workers. 
Mrs. Perin-Hockers has conducted an inquiry into absenteeism among indig- 
enous workers; Mrs. Nicole Loeb-Mayer has studied unemployment and the 
composition of the labour force at Elizabethville; and Mr. Robert Poupart 
has conducted research into the factors governing productivity in medium- 
sized businesses at Elizabethville. 

Professor Bartier, of the Free University of Brussels, is conducting a political 
science survey in Ruanda-Urundi of relations between the Administering 
Authority and indigenous society, and of the share being taken by the 
indigenous population in the management of public affairs. This survey will 
also seek to ascertain the effect which the co-existence of several different 
peoples may have on the life of the trust territory, and to analyse the possibilities 
of using the characteristic indigenous institutions for the building-up of a 
modern State. In this connexion an effort will be made to determine, by 
comparison with other parts of Africa, the extent to which Ruanda-Urundi 
suffers from the all too frequent conflict between traditional leaders and the 
new Class of élites. 

Professor A. Abel, the distinguished Belgian orientalist, visited Maniema 
in July and August 1958 to study the behaviour of Islamic Africans in this 
region and the structure of their social organization. 


Documentation Centres 


A third type of activity planned by the research centre is the establishment 
of documentation centres dealing with a few outstanding present-day problems, 
namely, social work, the policy towards the indigenous population, and human 
relations. 


Documentation centre on social work. The centre will provide assistance to those 
concerned with the planning and conduct of schemes for social work, rural 
and urban welfare and community development; i.e. officials in government 
departments or in private welfare associations, leaders and staff of welfare 
training centres, and others interested in the study of these problems. 

The documentation centre hopes to assist welfare workers by discussing 
its experiences with them and making these experiences known also to persons 
engaged in other types of work. 

The documentary material will consist mainly of reports and publications 


' by private organizations and government services from all over the world, 


and a collection of photographs illustrating social work will be built 
up. 

Educational films and other audio-visual material will be made available 
to specialists for study purposes. Information on the origin and cost of the 
equipment required for welfare and community development programmes 
will be assembled and kept up-to-date. 


Documentation centre on policy towards the indigenous population. Since 1955, 
historic changes have been taking place in Belgian Africa, where a new nation 
is coming into being. It would be extremely useful to build up a scientific 
research centre recording, objectively, the reactions observable in all circles. 
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The social research centre, desirous of contributing to this work, plans ty 
assemble general documentation on Belgian policy in Africa. 


Documentation centre on human relations. A third documentation centre wil] 
be concerned with problems of human relations. This question of establishing 
the centre was raised in April 1957 at a conference in Lisbon organized by 
the International Institute of Differing Civilizations, and at which the Solvay 
Institute was represented by four staff members, including one Congolese, 


SOCIAL WORK 


Although African sociological research is one important concern of the 
Solvay Institute, the real reason for its coming to Africa in 1954 was the 
desire to experiment with new methods of social work. These are being tried 
out in three different sectors—in rural communities, and in urban centre 
among women’s and men’s groups. 

The basic principles of the institute’s social work have been evolved from 
the experiments carried out in this field since 1940 in various developing 
countries. Two important facts have emerged from the study of these experi- 
ments. 

First, if it is to be effective, social work must not be confined to the use of 
differentiated methods, applied exclusively to individuals, but must make 
a resolute attempt to cover the community as a whole. However, differentiated 
social services may be integrated as elements of the overall programme. 

With this principle in view, the Solvay Institute decided te conduct its 
social work in a homogeneous community—a tribe such as the Ngombe at 
Bongandanga or the Warega at Pangi, or a housing estate such as the Bagira 
settlement in Bukavu, or a commune such as Ruashi at Elizabethville. 

In these communities, the institute seeks to win recognition as a welfare 
service at the disposal of the entire population and its various institutions. 
This means that the traditional or appointed indigenous authorities (chief 
of chiefdoms, sectors, centres or districts, burgomasters and the various 
traditional councils) must be requested to make suggestions regarding the 
welfare programme to be conducted in social or homecraft centres. 

A second prerequisite for the success of such general social work is that 
it should be based on the various functional groups and associations in the 
community—economic or professional groups (traditional corporations or 
co-operatives in rural centres; co-operatives, middle-class associations or 
trade union groups in urban centres), cultural associations (dance groups, 
literary and study circles), recreation and sports associations, and mutual 
aid groups formed on an ethnic or tribal basis or through a friendly society. 

So as to sound out the real wishes of the people with regard to social work, 
the institute arranges for representatives of the various groups and associations 
working in the communities covered by its programme to serve on the advisory 
councils which are being set up in social and homecraft centres under instruc- 
tions from the Ministry of the Colonies. These representatives comment 
periodically on the work done by the centres and on their plans for the future. 
The application of these principles enables the population to take a greater 
part in the work of the social centres. 

A second fact emerging from the study of experiments in social work 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


throughout the world is that such work, instead of being confined solely to 
specialized activities focused on only one sector at a time must be many- 
sided in order to cover all aspects of the people’s life, governed as this is by 
many Closely related factors which must be dealt with together. 

According to this principle, welfare or social work should be resolutely 
extended beyond the ‘family’ and ‘domestic’ fields to which it has so long 
been restricted, and must embrace professional groups, schools, youth move- 
ments, cultural and artistic life, mass communication, the improvement 
of housing conditions, etc. In fact there must be no limits to the field it covers. 

Let us now see how the Solvay Institute has applied these principles in the 
various social and homecraft centres. 


In Rural Areas 


Inrural areas, the institute was entrusted by the government with the man- 
agement of two social centres—the Ngombe centre in the Bongandanga 
territory, and the Warega centre in the Pangi territory. 

As the Pangi territory is too recent an administrative unit for it to be 
possible to assess the results of the work carried out there, I shall merely 
describe the methods adopted in Bongaridanga! and the impact they have 
had on the people who, when the institute was first set up in this area, were 
noted for their joylessness and general apathy, although they were particu- 
larly receptive to the new magico-religious ideas being spread by the Kitawala 
tribe.” 

The Solvay team, loyally applying the method of ‘global’ social work, first 
approached the traditional heads and notabilities. 

Councils of these African leaders were called together to hear explanations 
of the aims and programme of the welfare work contemplated. They were 
asked to make voluntary efforts towards the immediate building of a class- 
room for literacy courses, a hospital, a small dwelling for the instructor, a 
children’s playground and a sports ground. 

The indigenous leaders were then asked to give their views on these proposals. 
The Solvay team everywhere encountered the same enthusiasm and eagerness 
(0 co-operate in carrying out these schemes. The people themselves showed a 
keen desire to learn and better themselves, and the programme accepted by 
their leaders was immediately and cheerfully put into effect. During the 
building of the village centres, the members of the team mixed and worked 
with the people and encouraged them. 

Once the work was completed, the whole team organized a mass meeting 


| neach locality. The entire population was thanked for the splendid voluntary 


work it had done, and at the same time the aims pursued by the centre were 
explained. 

The team has since been organizing monthly mass meetings in all villages 
in order to keep in close touch with the people, to gauge their opinion of 


1. The Ngombe Rural Social Centre in the territory of Bongandanga was set up in 1956 by Miss Yvette Pirlot, 
a trained welfare worker, who took on the onerous task of carrying the principles of community development 
into practice in this economically backward area. Her work, so successfully begun, was taken over in June 
i956 by Mr. Prussart, assisted by an energetic team of seven specialists. The Ngombe Rural Social Centre now 
tanks as the Solvay Institute’s finest achievement in Relgian Africa. 

2 Impulsive and easily carried away, these peoples, anxious to throw off trival taboos, eagerly welcome the 
jumble of new ideas they pick up, and turn into champions of these movements. Such was the comment 
made in one of his reports by Franz Dethiers, Director of Indigenous Affairs in the province of Equator. 
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the work being done and also to find out the most urgent needs, to listen to 
requests and, as far as possible, to meet them. At these meetings all problems 
bearing directly or indirectly on community development are dealt with, 
such as food, hygiene, local resources, plans for village development, market 
organization, etc. 

In addition to the usual work of the social centre (care of infants, pre-natal 
care, housekeeping courses), the social centres are now arranging for activities 
in the arts and crafts, gardening and sports activities, and literacy courses for 
adults. They have launched a campaign for the improvement of housing 
conditions and have set up children’s playgrounds in the villages; they organize 
festivals; and they are reviving the old local folk-lore which had gone out of 
fashion, while encouraging folk drama, in which the traditional features of 
African art are reflected in the setting and the development of the plot. 

In order to organize all these activities, however, it is necessary to have 
trained African personnel. For this purpose the centre is arranging training 
courses for social instructors and information meetings for African authorities 
and leaders, in addition to the information meetings held for the people. 

All this work is carried on in close co-operation with the local adminis. 
trative authorities and organized in such a way as to supplement the general 
services they provide. 


In Urban Areas 


In rural areas, the principles of overall, many-sided welfare work were from 
the outset adopted successfully, both by the welfare workers themselves and 
by the population; but they have met with some resistance in urban 
centres. 

This resistance is doubtless due to the difficulty of remodelling services 
to which both the welfare workers and the city population have grown accus- 
tomed, to the less closely-knit social and political structure of urban commv- 
nities which thus form a less solid basis for welfare work, and to the more 
individualistic outlook of townsfolk. 

Despite these handicaps, the institute, both at Elizabethville and Bukavu, 
is persisting in its search for the most suitable means of bringing to urban 
areas the unquestionable benefits of overall, many-sided welfare work. The 
prevailing impression is that, as a new political and social structure takes 
root in urban settlements and the groups and associations now being formed 
attain stability and strength, they will be able to provide as suitable a basis 
for such work as the traditional social structure in rural areas. 


Welfare work among men. Men appear to be more receptive than women in this 
particular field. 

As the Bagira Social and Educational Centre has been set up very recently, 
this account will deal only with the experiments under way at Ruashi. 

The Social and Educational Centre in this commune has been able to link 
up with a network of social or semi-social organizations, among them the local 
Youth Committee, the Royal Federation of Indigenous Sports Associations 
(FRASI), the Elizabethville Cycling Club and the Scout Movement. It has 
also encouraged the establishment of a cultural club to which the leading 
figures in the commune belong, with the burgomaster, Mr. Musengeshi, as 
honorary president. A group of carpenters has been formed under the auspices 
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listen to | of the United Carpenters of Ruashi co-operative, and a tailors’ co-operative 
roblems fF was constituted in July 1958. 
lt with, Although the Social and Educational Centre has had occasional contacts 
, Market § with the leading ethnic and tribal groups, African middle-class associations 
and mutual aid groups, it has gained a real footing in only a few of these. 
re-natal J Yet the centre could do an extremely important work here by providing advice 
Activities fF and moral and material assistance, and by organizing courses for leaders 
urses for § of associations. A survey is under way to find out how the Social and Educa- 
housing § tional Centre could best help these groups and associations which are very 
organize § important elements of African social life at Elizabethville. 
€ Out of The institute is severely handicapped by the fact that, as the Ruashi 
itures of fF commune is so new, very few existing associations have their headquarters 
lot. and organize their meetings there. Nevertheless, social life has gone ahead 
to have & and things have changed since the early days when all the inhabitants used to 
training § leave Ruashi on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays, attracted by the 
thorities F amusements and social life of the older towns. 
ple. As part of its programme of general welfare work, the Ruashi Educational 
adminis § and Social Centre has set up a centre for intensive training, including a 
general § carpentry section, a section for assembling ordinary and motor-powered 
bicycles, an ironmongery section, and a section for electricians; it organizes 
evening courses in English and French, and courses for invoice and dispatch 
clerks and accountants; it has arranged performances of folk dancing, and has 
fitted up playgrounds for school holidays. 
ere from The Solvay Institute has extended its work to cover the suburban and rural 
lves and § areas of Luano and Kilobelobe, where it is assisting the administrative autho- 
1 urban § rities by establishing and preparing an area of small plots for market-gardening. 















































services § Welfare work among women. While among men welfare work is handicapped 
n accus- — in urban centres such as Elizabethville and Bukavu by the instability and 
commu- § lack of cohesion of the basic social structure, it is making no headway at all 
he more § among women, except within the family circle. We do not find here the array 
of women’s mutual aid associations, so much criticized at Coquilhatville and 
Bukavu, § Leopoldville, which at least have enabled the Mongo and Nkundu women 
o urban § to build for themselves a new type of social life, however unedifying it may 
rk. The — sometimes be. 
re takes fF In this social vacuum, it is practically impossible to apply the methods 
; formed f of overall social action, for the framework necessary for action does not 
> a basis § exist. A survey is being conducted to work out the best ways and means of 
setting up an organization capable of bringing the women together. 

On the other hand, both at Elizabethville and Bukavu, attempts have been 
n in this § made to expand the work of the homecraft centres beyond the very narrow 
limits imposed by the government authorities; they are at present confined to 
recently, § classes in dressmaking, knitting and housekeeping, and pre-natal and child 
shi. care, under the supervision of a permanent welfare worker. However, appli- 
e to link § cation of a many-sided programme of social work is being seriously held up 
the local § by the fact that the government authorities are refusing to defray expenses not 
ciations § strictly within the limits of the programme laid down, even if the total budget 
t. It has § is not exceeded. 

leading § Despite these difficulties, the homecraft centres in Ruashi and Bagira have 
yeshi, a B resolutely undertaken a programme of many-sided social work. In this 
auspices B connexion, the great success of the literacy courses at Ruashi should be 
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mentioned. Miss Yvette Pirlot worked out the method used, whereby the 
alphabet is mastered with the help of pictures and songs and ‘individual 
training is facilitated. 

November 1958 saw the beginning of another experiment, the aim of which 
is to provide intensive instruction in the French language by active method; 
The classes are being organized at the express request of the commune; 
authorities and population. It has been found that, since the recent adoption 
of French as a medium of instruction in a large number of schools, many 
mothers of African families, vexed at not being able to talk to their children 
in that language, are anxious to learn French. Through the use of active 
methods, the Ruashi Welfare Centre is hoping to meet their requirement 
within a short space of time. 

A co-operative for raffia work was set up in 1957; profits of sales go to 
those who make the articles sold. The co-operative has also taken part in 
several exhibitions. 

The homecraft centre is organizing educational audio-visual shows and 
family meetings, attended by members of some ten households. 

Mention should, of course, be made of the marionette shows alluded to 
above, which not only provide entertainment but are also a valuable source 
of information on the women’s life; use will be made of these shows when the 
survey is made of women’s social life. 

In the last quarter of 1958, the communal authorities encouraged the 
homecraft centre to undertake many-sided activities and put it in charge of: 
three-month campaign for the improvement of housing conditions. 


Results Achieved 


The following conclusions may be drawn from these three years of social 

action: 

1. There is no doubt that overall, many-sided social work is an important 
means of bringing about social progress in the rural areas of Africa. 

2. Men’s groups in the urban areas of Elizabethville and Bukavu do not 
lend themselves so easily to such work, as they do not rest on the solid basis 
of a traditional social structure; but it is to be hoped that the new founda- 
tions of the urban society now developing will offer more fruitful soil for 
this work. 

3. The family is the only social unit for women in the urban areas of Eliza 
bethville and Bukavu, where overall social action would thus be premature. 
However, where the approach to social work covers many aspects of the 
women’s life great success is achieved. 


TRAINING OF LEADERS 


In no field is there such a close connexion between practical work and leader 
training as in the social field. Moreover, the best training centres for funde- 
mental education or community development are usually to be found in 
areas where intensive social work is carried out, such as the Regional Fund 
mental Education Centre for Latin America (CREFAL) at Patzcuaro, 
Mexico, and the Arab States Fundamental Education Centre (ASFEC) a§ 
Sirs-el-Layyan in Egypt. 
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IN THE SOCIAL 

It is therefore quite natural that the Solvay Institute, after agreeing to 
conduct an entirely new type of social work, should have undertaken the 
training of leaders for social work in Africa. The institute provides training for 
both senior and subordinate staff. 


Training of Senior Staff 


The Solvay Institute requires members of its staff recruited in Belgium to 
take, before they leave for Africa, not only the four-month colonial social- 
work training course prescribed by the Ministry for the Colonies, but also its 
own information course bearing more particularly on overall, many-sided 
social work and on the particular features of the area to which the person is 
assigned. 

In Africa itself, the Solvay Institute has been made responsible, at Eliza- 
bethville, for the administration of an Institute of Social Studies which may 
issue a welfare worker’s diploma equivalent to that issued by Belgian schools 
of the same standing (A! senior technical school), entitling those who hold 
such a diploma to work in the Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi or Belgium. 

However, holders of this diploma who wish to work in Belgium may be 
required to take a further special coursé of training in social work, similar 
to the colonial social training courses compulsory for Belgian welfare workers 
who wish to exercise their profession in Africa. 

In theory, the institute will accept as regular students only young men 
and women holding a ‘humanities’ secondary school certificate or a primary 
or intermediate school teacher’s certificate; other students are admitted 
only after passing a competitive written examination and an oral exam- 
ination, which entitles them to take a year’s preparatory training. 

Social studies proper form a three-year course. During the last two years, 
students may, if they wish, specialize in one of the following subjects: children 
and children’s welfare, economic, social and industrial questions, popular 
education and rural problems. 

At the beginning of the 1958-59 academic year, the institute had 26 students 
—12 of them in the preparatory year, nine in the first year, four in the second 
year and one in the third year. 

Many careers are open to graduates of the institute. They may be employed 
as welfare workers under government or semi-government auspices, and in 
private enterprises in metropolitan Belgium and its African territories. To 
mention but a few of the posts available to them, they may enter the govern- 
ment social services, the public assistance commissions, the education depart- 
ment, the social services of industrial firms or of youth movements, etc. 


Training of Local Leaders 


This term covers both local leaders and village assistants in rural areas or 
urban districts. 

As mentioned above, overall, many-sided social work is inconceivable 
without the direct, close co-operation of local leaders, including both the 
appointed or traditional local authorities such as burgomasters of communes 
or heads of sectors, chiefdoms or tribes, and their administrative and judicial 
assistants, as well as the technical workers in the various communities, such as 
agricultural assistants and monitors, male nurses, primary school teachers, 
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social instructors, the leaders of co-operatives or mutual benefit societies, 
organizers of recreation, etc. 

We have drawn attention to the achievements in this field at Bongandanga, 

Since November 1958, the Ruashi Social and Education Centre has been 
organizing, in association with this commune’s cultural and literary circle, 
general training courses for the commune’s local leaders in order to familiarize 
them with the techniques of community development and the best ways and 
means of bringing about progress in their communities. 

Lastly, the various social and homecraft centres are continuing their practice 
of organizing training sessions for men and women social instructors, and 
also for voluntary leaders. 

The institute is thus setting up an organization for the training of leaders 
ranging from senior European and African staff down to the lower ranks 
drawn from the African population. 


CO-ORDINATION 


The Solvay Institute is the only Belgian welfare institution concerned simul- 
taneously with social research, social action and the training of social leaders; 
it is thus in the best position to understand, and to meet, social needs. 

The basic surveys carried out by the social research centre supply it with 
very accurate information on social needs, and enable it to carry on a social 
programme conforming exactly to the people’s wishes. Furthermore, the 
social and educational centres and the homecraft centres serve as laboratories 
for the students of the institute of social studies, enabling them to gauge the 
value of the theories taught in the courses. 


The Solvay Institute of Sociology should thus be able to give the adminis- 
tration very valuable guidance regarding the policies to be adopted in the 
near future for the promotion of African society. 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE INSTITUTE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TURIN 


66 Via Sacchi, Turin 


In Italy, the institution and development of the faculties and chairs of political science 
have been sponsored by the faculties of law. The consequences, for the progress of social 
and political studies, may readily be imagined. At the University of Turin, there had 
long been a chair (and not a faculty) of political science, but it was simply a pendant 
to the faculty of law, both administratively and with regard to the instruction given. 

The Gioele Solari Political Science Institute was founded in 1952 so as to give social 
and political studies a more independent status and to promote their development and 
stimulate the interest—increasingly evident in Italy during recent years—in the history 
of institutions and political theories, as well as in political science and in general and 
special sociology. The initial stimulus was the purchase for the institute of the private 
library (particularly well-stocked in books on political philosophy and the history 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


of political thought) of Professor Gioele Solari, who for 30 years taught the philosophy 
of law at Turin University. 

One of the institute’s first concerns was to encourage the development of sociological 
research groups, of which, up to that time there had been all too few in Italy. With the 


} institute’s help, an initial research group was established in 1954-55 for the study of 


religious sociology and to carry out systematic research on religious communities in 
Turin and its environs. In the spring of 1956, this group, which had rapidly become 
a permanent institution for sociological research and culture, carried out a first survey 
on religious practices in two parishes of Turin, (Ricerche nella zona di Torino-Lucento 
Research in the Turin-Lucento region), Political Science Institute of the University 
of Turin, 1956, 279 pp.). The group is now conducting a second survey, on ecclesiastical 
structures and activities in the city of Turin, with the aid of a census—the first ever 
taken—of all the ecclesiastical associations and their personnel operating in Turin, 
This survey is now in the final stages, and it is expected that it will be possible to draw 
the first conclusions at the end cf next year. In 1956 a second group was set up to 
carry out research in the field of political sociology, with special emphasis on a study of 
the ruling classes and electoral phenomena. Last year, during the Italian political 
elections, this group undertook a survey on electoral propaganda, the results of which 
are now being processed for publication at the end of the year. 

The institute has sponsored a collection of publications of research in the history 
of political thought, a subject in which Turin University has a long-established 
reputation (not only Solari but also Gaetario Mosca, Francesco Ruffini and Luigi 
Einaudi taught there for many years). Five volumes have already appeared: Studi in 
memoria di Gioele Solari (Studies in memory of Gioele Solari), essays on the history of 
political doctrines, by his disciples, 1954, 534’ pp.; Sergio Cotta, Montesquieu e la scienza 
della societa (Montesquieu and social science), 1953, 420 pp.; Francesco Ruffini, Studi 
sui riformatori italiani (Studies on the Italian reformers), published by A. Bertola, 
L. Firpo, E. Ruffini, 1955, 630 pp.; Ludovico Agostini, La repubblica immaginaria (The 
imaginary republic), a critical text, published, with the author’s bibliography, by 
Luigi Firpo, 1957, 187 pp.; Baruch Spinoza, Trattato politico (Political treatise), 
published by A. Droetto, 1958, 380 pp. The institute has drawn up plans for the publica- 
tion of a collection of unpublished or rare Italian political texts which will be carefully 
edited, the texts and notes being prepared by specialists. The first volumes are to be 
issued in 1960. 

During the first years of its existence, the institute co-operated with the Institution 
for the History of Socialism and the Italian Workers’ Movement (ESMOI), which 
published, in 1954, a descriptive Bibliografia listing 3,866 Italian socialist periodicals 
isued during the previous century; this bibliography consists of two volumes with a 
total of 1,427 pages. The institute is now preparing a similar bibliography of pamphlets 
and books. 

As from the present academic year, the institute will receive a large grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation which it will use to set up three annual fellowships, each lasting 
six years, for young students; to improve its equipment, stock of books, reviews and 
instruments; to continue current research, and to undertake new research. Two new 
projects are particularly worthy of note: the first is the compiling of a comprehensive 
catalogue and card-index of Italian political writings (especially of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries) to be found in Italian and foreign libraries and archives, and 
possibly publishing them, if the research on a particular subject or period proved to 
be of sufficient interest. The second project is for research on elections held in the 
Piedmontese State between the date of Carlo Alberto’s Statuto and the proclamation of 
the Kingdom of Italy; these investigations, conducted by a research worker of Turin 
University, will probably be completed by the end of next year. 

The library acquires new books every year purchased with both regular and special 
funds and now has a collection of some ten thousand volumes. 
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THE FOLK-LORE INSTITUTE OF JAPAN 


377 Seijo-Machi Setagaya-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Before World War II, there were various kinds of activities connected with the study 
of folk-lore in Japan. The important ones were the Mokuyé-kai (Thursday Association 
in which a series of more or less academic seminars, instituted in September 1933 
were held weekly or fortnightly for several years, and the Minkandenshé no Kj 
(Association of Popular Traditions) which has issued a journal Minkandenshé (Folk-lore), 
monthly for the most part, from 1935 up to the present day. 

After the war, Mr. Kunio Yanagita, the leading authority on Japanese folk-lore, 
confirmed his determination to promote the development of folk-lore studies by offering 
for the use of younger students all the books and materials on the subject which he had 
collected over a period of many years. A unique institute of folk-lore studies in Japan 
was thus founded. The institute was then incorporated and, with the authorization of 
the Ministry of Education, was established as the Zai dan-hdéjin Minzokugaku 
Kenkytsho (Folk-lore Institute Inc.) on 8 April 1948. 

The institute is managed by the representatives elected by members from all parts 
of the country, and the administrative work is carried out by the directors under the 
authority of the Board of Representatives. ‘The institute has members all over Japan, 
and new members are nominated from applications received by the Board of 
Representatives. 

The chief publications of the institute are: Nihon Minzoku-gaku (Studies on folk-lore), 
a quarterly journal, Series 1-4, 1951-55; Minzoku-gaku fiten (Dictionary of Japanese 
folk-lore), 1951. 

At present, the institute is engaged in the compilation and publication of the Sogi 
Nihon Minzoku Goi (a comprehensive folk-lore glossary of Japan) in five volumes, of 
which three volumes have already been issued. The research activities of the institute 
include the collection and arrangement of folk-lore materials, instruction and training 
of research members, the organization of study meetings, etc. A particular effort has 
been made to pursue the investigation of the ways of life of people in isolated islands 
(a three-year campaign begun in 1950) and of the culture in the Ruykyus. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCE CENTER OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Robert W. Hawkes has been appointed research associate at the Administrative Science 
Center and assistant professor in the Department of Psychology. Dr. Hawkes received 
his Ph.D. from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in January 1957. For the 
last two years he has been a Russell Sage Resident at Boston Psychopathic Hospital, 
studying administrative processes. Other members of the staff of the centre are Peter 
B. Hammond, Buford H. Junker, Arthur Tuden, and James D. Thompson, director. 

An eight-member Board of Visitors has been appointed for the centre, to advise on 
long-range plans. Members are: S. B. Bapat, director of the Public Administration 
Division of the Technical Assistance Administration, United Nations; Kenneth 
Boulding, professor of economics, University of Michigan; John J. Corson, management 
consultant of McKinsey and Co., Washington, D.C.; John E. Ivey, Jr., executive vice- 
president of New York University; Donald G. Marquis, Social Science Research 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Council; Jack Masur, assistant surgeon-general and director, Clinical Center, National 
Institute of Health; Ewing W. Reilly, president of the McKinsey Foundation for 
Management Research; and Herbert A. Simon, chairman, Department of Industrial 
Management, Graduate School of Industrial Administration, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

A post-doctoral fellowship in administrative science will be offered again for the 
1959-60 academic year. Open to those trained in any of the social sciences or profes- 
sional fields, the fellowship provides a year in residence at the centre for research of 
the fellow’s own choosing. A basic stipend of $5,000 will be supplemented by travel 
and dependency allowances and incidental research costs. 

Several graduate student assistantships in the Administrative Science Center will 
be available in 1959-60 for students working toward the doctorate in one of the social 
science departments or professional schools. These carry stipends of $2,000 and tuition. 

Further information about the fellowship or assistantships may be obtained from the 
Director, Administrative Science Center; University of Pittsburgh, 13, Pa., U.S.A. 


THE UNESCO RESEARCH CENTRE ON THE SOCIAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION IN| 
SOUTHERN ASIA 


Calcutta, India 


The Unesco Research Centre on the Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern | 
Asia was accepted as one of the new endeavours of the Department of Social Sciences 
inthe Unesco programme for 1955-56. The purpose was to set up a centre where social 
science research could be undertaken in Asian countries, especially so as to enable the 
governments of the region to be assisted in particular research projects. Apart from 
this, an important objective also is the training of research fellows both from Asian 
countries and the West. 

In the planning ‘meeting, held in July 1955 at New Delhi, the representatives of 
13 countries and territories! were invited to give their views on the organization of the 
centre. As an important result the decision to limit research to the present theme 
should be mentioned: rather than to create a centre where all kinds of research in the 
social sciences could be carried out, it was considered more useful to set up a centre 
which would deal specifically with one of the major problems of development in 
Asian countries. The serious social consequences of industrialization in European \ 
countries should, if possible, be avoided in these countries which are now planning their } 
industrial development or have already started on the way to industrialization. 

The area covered by the activities of this centre consists of a major part of Asia 
with a population of approximately 680 million people. It is clear that this very 
extended region would require an impressive research staff if its research demands 
were to be adequately covered by just one centre. However, financial limitations 
necessitated a much more modest approach. Notwithstanding a substantial subvention 
provided by India, the host country, the budget of the centre would not allow for 
more than five internationally recruited staff members and some locally recruited social 
scientists who could be assisted by consultants invited to advise on particular projects. 

The relatively small staff imposed a strict limitation on the number and nature of 


1, Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Laos, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore- 
Malaya-North Borneo Group (shortly afterwards Malaya became an independent country), Thailand and 
Viet-Nam. 
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the projects to be undertaken. However, the system of co-operation developed along 
the lines of the suggestions laid down by the planning meeting is such that most of the 
actual field research is carried out by local social scientists, whereas the task of the 
centre itself largely consists in advising on the research design as well as on the actual 
operations and the report writing. The role of the centre is therefore in many cases 
that of a consultant rather than that of a research worker, though it is able to undertake 
some research work in India. 

Besides research, the centre is also carrying out documentation work. The Social 
Science Bibliography, India and the South Asia Social Science Abstracts, started in 1952 by 
the Social Science Office attached to Unesco South Asia Science Co-operation Office, 
were continued when the centre began its work at Calcutta in January 1956. In 
addition, a Research Information Bulletin is now being issued to report on research projects 
undertaken or planned in the region. The purpose of this publication is not only to 
acquaint social scientists of the region and those interested in research in this area 
with the various research projects and plans so as to avoid possible duplication, but 
also to give information which may lead to co-operation among research workers in 
different countries who are engaged in similar projects and who might be interested 
in making their investigations on comparative basis, or just in comparing notes. 

The centre’s first project was to study the social and cultural factors affecting the 
productivity of industrial workers in India. Two comparative studies were carried out, 
one in Bombay and one in Calcutta, dealing with workers belonging to three different 
Indian sub-cultures. These studies were made along the lines suggested by the Inter- 
national Social Science Council which has initiated similar studies in Japan, Corsica 
and Mexico. Although it was not possible for various reasons to make these studies 
really comparable, the investigations (which have now all been completed) and the 
reports submitted will when published provide interesting information on the samples 
selected and material for further research on a subject which has been fraught with 
many difficulties from both the methodological and practical angles. 

The centre is at present engaged on a number of projects in various countries of the 
region. The Government of Burma recently approached the centre with a request 
for assistance in a study on the social and economic effects of rural electrification. This 
request was accepted, but it soon became evident that it would be difficult to havea 
study carried out in rural Burma by trained research workers as they are few in number 
and are mostly concentrated in the city of Rangoon. It was decided, therefore, to 
make use of the Mass Education Organizers, who had already had some experience 
in interviewing, and at the same time to make the interview schedules to be used 
for various groups of the rural population as simple as possible. 

A more complicated request was that made by the Government of East Pakistan 
when it asked the centre to carry out a study on the various problems connected with 
the extremely rapid growth of the small district town of Khulna into an important 
industrial centre. The fundamental changes which took place in that town in a 
short period of 10 years would have to be seen to be believed. After partition most 
of the then dominant Hindu population left the town, and were replaced after three 
years by new Moslem inhabitants. Shortly after this, in 1952, a new wave of population 
entered the town, when industrialization began. At present the town population 
seems to have doubled and at the same time, not far from the actual town, a very 
important industrial belt has been developed where about 15,000 workers from various 
parts of Pakistan and refugees from India are living together with their cultural and 
language differences, problems of over-crowding, lack of facilities and amenities, 
separation of families, etc. Here are three specific problems to be investigated: 
the growth of Khulna proper, the situation in the industrial belt, and the reaction 
of the villagers living in that area. It is fortunate that in this investigation, which 
will be started as soon as the government deems it appropriate, the actual field research 
will be carried out by the Socio-Economic Survey Board of the Dacca University 
which has thorough research experience. 


1. In 1957 Pakistan was also included. 
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There is a strong tendency in various countries in Asia to encourage the establishment 
of small industries. The centre has given advice on the question and is participating 
in studies on the actual role of such industries in the economy of the country. The 
main objects of research, however, will be the background and status of the owners 
or managers and the situation of labour and general working conditions. Such 
studies are now being carried out or are being prepared in the Philippines, India 
and West Pakistan. It is clear that in the three countries the research requirements 
are not exactly the same, but it seems to be possible to stress a few points which could 
be usefully investigated in each of the countries and which might form a basis for 
comparison. 

Similarly, the creation of large industries gives rise to a special problem. Particularly 
in India, but also in other countries of the region, completely new towns are created, 
and it is a challenge to the social scientist to see how the development of such towns 
takes place, and to suggest measures to enable the governments concerned to avoid the 
unfavourable consequences which might accompany this development. 

Urbanization is indeed one of the great problems of modern Asia. The centre 
took an active part in the organization of the United Nations/Unesco Seminar on 
Urbanization in Asia held at Bangkok with the co-operation of ILO. On that occasion 
the centre published a book entitled Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization 
—Five Studies in Asia containing the reports of investigations carried out on behalf 
of Unesco in Bangkok, Bombay, Dacca, Delhi and Jakarta. The centre also made 
available to the participants a provisional bibliography on urbanization in Asia. 

It is understandable that the conditions in Asian countries—so different from those 
inthe West—should influence the techniques of research. For instance, questionnaires 
cannot be sent to a largely illiterate population. This is only a very simple example, 
and there are many more complex problems to be considered. For this reason the 
centre organized a Regional Seminar on Techniques of Social Research in its own 
premises in December 1958. Approximately thirty social scientists from different 
disciplines and belonging to Asian, European and American cultures took part. A 
number of papers were submitted to the seminar and it is expected that the report 
will soon be published. 

Apart from these activities the centre has been able to receive a large number of 
social scientists who came to see something of its work, to consult its library, or to 
meet colleagues to discuss specific problems. As a special example we may mention 
the symposium of social scientists held in January 1958 to discuss the part Unesco’s 
Department of Social Sciences could play in the execution of the Major Project on 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. But the centre should 
not only attract specialists; it is also meant to give a better idea of the purposes and 
possibilities of social research to the general public. With this end in view, a series 
of lectures on social research was organized jointly by the centre and Calcutta University 
in December 1958 on the occasion of the seminar mentioned above. 

In general, the centre tries to assist social research not only by actively participating 
in it, but also by providing bibliographies or reading lists in particular subjects as 
required by social scientists. In various ways efforts are being made to create a greater 
awareness on the part of both the governments and the universities of the region of 
the importance of field research in the social sciences—an activity which is of only 
recent development in the region of Southern Asia. 
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EXPERT MEETING ON EVALUATION OF 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


CREFAL, Patzcuaro, Mexico, 6 to 8 August 1958 


An expert meeting of social scientists and United Nations officials was held at the Unesco 
Regional Centre for Fundamental Education in Latin America (CREFAL) in Patzcuaro, 
Mexico, in August 1958, to discuss a field experiment in evaluation. 

In the three months preceding the meeting, Dr. Charles Proctor, sociologist, anthro- 
pologist and statistician at Michigan State University, had been in residence at 
CREFAL, developing simple field methods that could be used by CREFAL students 
in assessing the results of their activities. He prepared a draft handbook that included 
these suggestions for measurement methods and a general discussion of their use in 
the field by fundamental education staff. 

When the first draft of the handbook was ready, Unesco asked a group of social 
scientists concerned with evaluation, and who had extensive field experience in com- 
munity development programmes, to meet Dr. Proctor to discuss his work before it 
was redrafted for publication. The group included Professor Julio de la Fuente, 
Instituto Nacional Indigenista, Mexico; Professora Minerva Alicia Gil, expert on 
audio-visual education in the Office of Public Education, Mexico; Dr. Samuel P. Hayes, 
Jr., director, Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
U.S.A.; Professor Charles P. Loomis, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State University, U.S.A.; Dr. Benjamin D. Paul, School of Public Health, 
Harvard University, U.S.A.; and Professor Ricardo Pozas, Instituto Nacional Indi- 
genista, Mexico. The United Nations agencies concerned with community develop- 
ment and fundamental education in the region were represented by Dr. Norman Craig, 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, Mexico; Mr. Adriano R. Garcia, Resident Repre- 
sentative, Technical Assistance, United Nations, Mexico; Dr. Jose Gongora y Lopez, 
Regional Nutrition Expert, FAO, Mexico; and Dr. Witold Langrod, Regional Social 
Affairs Counsellor for the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America, 
Mexico. CREFAL was represented by a number of its staff including Professor 
Lucas Ortiz B, Director, and Dr. Gabriel Ospina Restrepo, expert in community 
development of the United Nations, assigned to CREFAL, and the Social Science 
Department of Unesco was represented by Dr. Eugene Jacobson who chaired the 
meeting. 

On the basis of the expert discussion, the manual will be revised and prepared for 
publication by Unesco in 1959. 
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2, For explanation of abbreviations, see page 273. 


II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


LAW 


Yearbook of the International Law Commission, 1951. 1958. Vol. I, 450 pp. $4.50. A/CN. 
4/SER.4/1951. 

(Sc. Pr. Ej. Org.]? This volume contains summary records of the proceedings of the 

commission’s third session (May-July 1951). Subjects studied: Legal principles of 

treaties; outline of a code concerning infringements of security and peace; duties of 

States in the event of hostilities; law of the high seas. Index. 


Yearbook of the International Law Commission, 1958. 1958. 257 pp. $2.50. A/CN.4/SER. 
A/1958. 

[Pr. Sc. Org. Ej.] Summary records of the tenth session (April-July 1958). Subjects: 

model draft of arbitration procedure, diplomatic interventions and immunities. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Activities of Specialized Agencies and Non-governmental Organizations in the field of prevention 
of crime and treatment of offenders during 1957 and 1958. August 1958. 50 pp., including 
annexes. ST/SOA/SD/NGO/8. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] Report by the Secretary-General, based on the reports of non-govern- 

mental organizations. Activities since the beginning of 1957 and plans for the immediate 

future. Information about the activity of ILO, WHO, Unesco, and the Council of 

Europe in regard to criminology. 


EMERGENCY FORCE 


United Nations Emergency Force. Report of the Secretary-General. August 1958. 12 pp. 
A/3899. 

(Org. Pr. Ej.] Brief description of the organization and functioning of the Emergency 

Force. Its effectiveness, its health and morale, its logistics. Account of various incidents. 

Financial provisions and estimate of expenditure. 


1, As a general rule no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically 
—regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles 
of some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 
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SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS FUND 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. Establishment of the Special Fund. Octo- 
ber 1958. 20 pp. A/3947. 

[Ej. Org.] Results of votes taken on the draft resolution concerning the establishment 

of the Special Fund. Text of this resolution. The General Assembly’s decision to set 

up the Special Fund. 


CHILDHOOD 


Unicef. Financial report and accounts for the year ended 31 December 1957 and report of the 
Board of Auditors. 1958. 48 pp. $0.50. A/3833. 

[Dp. Org. Ej. Pr. St.] Assets and liabilities as at 31 December 1957. Categories of 

income and expenditure. Unicef assistance covers three main spheres of activity; 

basic maternal and child welfare, control of diseases, and nutrition of children. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Association of non-self-governing territories with the European Economic Community. Septem- 
ber 1958. 28 pp. A/3916. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Possible repercussions of their attachment to the European Economic 

Community on the foreign trade of certain Non-Self-Governing Territories, as well 

as on their development, investment problems, customs protection and immigration. 

Repercussions on Non-Self-Governing Territories whichare not attached to the commu- 

nity. Many statistical tables. 


Information from non-self-governing territories. Offers of study and training facilities unde 
resolution 845(IX) of 22 November 1954. November 1958. 18 pp., including annex. 
A/3917 Rev.t. 

[Pr. Org. Dp. St.] Detailed information on fellowships awarded to Non-Self-Governing 

Territories and the use made of them. Annexed: list of available fellowships and require- 

ments for obtaining them. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Report of the UN Good Offices Committee on South West Africa. August 1958. 27 pp., including 
annexes. A/3900. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report sets forth the general principles and proposals drawn up by the 

Good Offices Committee and summarizes the discussions held with the South African 

Government. Study of the possibility of an agreement based on a division of the territory. 


Report of the Committee on South West Africa to the General Assembly. 1958. 68 pp., including 
annexes. $0.70. A/3906. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This report is the work of a committee appointed by the General Assembly 
to consider all information on South West Africa in the light of the principles governing 
the former mandate territories: Character of the negotiations proposed to the Union 
of South Africa and its refusal to take part in them. Difficulties which petitioners meet 
with at the hands of the South African authorities. Possibilities of intervention by the 
International Court of Justice. A special section of the report describes the living 
conditions of the population, from the political, social, economic and educational 
standpoints. Annexed: a series of petitions and a map of the territory. 


REFUGEES 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. Accounts fo 
the financial period from 1 July 1956 to 31 December 1957 and report of the Board of Auditors. 
1958. 22 pp. $0.25. A/3836. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


(Dp. Org. St. Pr. Ej.] This document gives a detailed description of expenditure under 
the relief programme and the rehabilitation and vocational training programme, 
together with the contributions of the various governments and other donors. 


United Nations Refugee Fund. Executive Committee. Survey of difficult cases living outside official 
camps in Austria. 1957-58. July 1958. 59 pp., including annex. A/AC.79/126. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] Mission report to the High Commissioner for Refugees, by Ellen B. Hill. 

The criteria adopted are first specified, the situation is described and proposals are 

advanced regarding the best solutions for difficult cases. The data collected between 

August 1957 and March 1958 were obtained from questionnaires, one of which is 

reproduced in the annex. 


United Nations Refugee Fund. Executive Committee. Survey of difficult cases living outside official 

camps in Austria. 1957-58. Statistical annex. June 1958. 68 pp. A/AC.79/126/Annex. 
(Ej. Pr. Org. St.] This statistical annex includes many tables, divided into four sections: 
(a) general review of difficult cases and physically deficient refugees; (b) detailed 
information on difficult cases; (c) physically deficient individuals; (d) difficulties of 
re-adaptation. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


AGRICULTURE 


Rural economic development of the trust territories. July 1958. 26 pp., including annexes. 
T/1399. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Population, utilization of land, system of land ownership and legislation 

governing land in New Guinea. Following this study, the committee drew up certain 

projects, conclusions and recommendations. 


CONDITIONS IN TRUST TERRITORIES 


(Dp. Pr. Ej. Org. St.] The following documents were submitted to the Trusteeship 

Council at its twenty-second session. They contain up-to-date information on political, 

economic, social and educational progress in the territories concerned. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. July 1958. 7 pp. T/L.850/Add.1. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Western Samoa. July 1958. 22 pp., including annex. 
T/L.857. 

Conditions in Somaliland under Italian administration. July 1958. 39 pp., including annex. 
T/L.858. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Western Samoa. July 1958. 13 pp., including annexes. 
T/L.878. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. July 1958. 8 pp., including annexes. 
T/L.859. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Nauru. July 1958. 10 pp., including annexes. T/L.860. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of New Guinea. July 1958. 10 pp., including annexes. 
T/L.864. 


CONDITIONS IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


[Dp. Pr. Ej. Org. St.] Under the terms of the Charter, information on the Non-Self- 

Governing Territories was transmitted to the Secretary-General in 1956 and 1957-58. 

This information concerns population and economic conditions (agriculture, stock- 

ferming, industries, transport, finance, trade, labour, employment, vocational training) 

in each territory, public health, the standard of living and education. 

Central African Territories: Belgian Congo, French Equatorial Africa, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, 1958. 61 pp., photo-offset. ST/TRI/B.1957/1. 
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East-African Territories: British Somaliland, Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar. 1958, 56 pp, 
photo-offset. ST /TRI/B.1957/2. 

Southern African Territories: Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland. 1958. 30 pp., photo. 
offset. ST/TRI/B.1957/3. 

Indian Ocean Territories: Mauritius, Seychelles. 1958, 22 pp., photo-offset. ST/TRI/B, 
1947/4. 

Indian Ocean Territories: Comoro Islands, Madagascar. 1958, 26 pp., photo-offset, 
ST/TRI/B.1957/4/Add.1. 

West African Territories: Gambia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone. 1958. 46 pp., photo-offset. ST 
TRI/B.1957/5. 

Caribbean and Western Atlantic Territories: American Virgin Islands, Bahamas, Bermuda, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad, Virgin Islands, 
Windward Islands. 1958. 115 pp., photo-offset. ST /TRI/B.1957/6. 

Asian Territories: Brunei, Hong Kong, North Borneo, Sarawak. 1958. 50 pp., photo-offset, 
ST/TRI/B. 1957/7. 

Pacific Territories: Alaska, American Samoa, Cocos Islands, Cook Islands, Dutch New Guinea, 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Guam, Hawaii, New Hebrides, Niue and Tokelau Islands, Papua, 
Solomon Islands. 1958. 98 pp., photo-offset. ST /TRI/B.1957/8. 

Other Territories: Aden, Cyprus, Falkland Islands, Gibraltar, St. Helena. 1958. 50 pp., 

photo-offset. ST /TRI/B.1957/9. 


(Bj. 
Prog 
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TOGOLAND 





Future of Togoland under French administration. September 1958. 32 pp. T/1409. 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] Texts of a decree of 22 February 1958 and of various conventions between 
France and Togoland: arbitration, maintenance of public order, defence, cultural 
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ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE 1958 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 





Observations on the work programme of the council with regard to economic and social affairs, 
and human rights. June 1958. 40 pp. E/3134. 

[Pr. Org. Ej.] Observations by the Secretary-General, proposed programmes and 

resources available for action to promote human rights, economic and social develop- 

ment, regional economic activities, statistics. 





Development and co-ordination of the economic, social and human rights programmes and activities 
of the UN and the Specialized Agencies as a whole. July 1958. 10 pp. E/3170. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Main stress is on improvements to be made in the field of mass com- 

munication, in the question of equal wages and the appraisal of programmes, for 


1959-64. 





HUMAN RIGHTS 





Activities of the United Nations relating to the protection of minorities. November 1958. 31 pp., 
including annexes. E/CN.4/Sub.2/194. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] The human rights provisions of the United Nations Charter are 

reviewed. Work of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 

Protection of Minorities. Enumeration of general measures adopted by the General 

Assembly. 








Study of discrimination in the matter of religious rights and practices. October 1958. 51 pp. 
E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.125/Add.1. 
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, 56 pp, Bie. Pr.] Description of cases of religious discrimination observed in various countries. 
proposals to improve this situation. 
p., photo. 
Preliminary study of discrimination in the matter of the right of everyone to leave any country, 
T/TRI/B.& including his own, and to return to his country, as provided in article 13, paragraph 2 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. November 1958. 16 pp. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.146. 
oto-offser, H(Ej. Pr.] This study analyses and gives the background for the above-mentioned article 
and considers methods of carrying out its purposes more fully. 


ffset. ST 


_ Bermuda, $yaRcoTIC DRUGS 
in Islands, 
The single convention on narcotic drugs. September 1958. 86 pp. E/CN.7/AC.3/9. 
oto-offser, (Ej. Pr. Org.] Third draft. Definitions of terms used. Field of application of the con- 
vention. International supervisory bodies. Regulation of production and exchange. 
ew Guinea, 


ids, Papua, & coNOMIC. DEVELOPMENT 


50 pp., Eonomic development of underdeveloped countries. Report and recommendations of the Preparatory 
Committee for the Special Fund submitted in accordance with GA resolution 1219 (XII). 
April 1958. 33 pp., including annexes. E/3098. 
(fj. Pr. Org.] This report defines the main fields for which the assistance of the Special 
fund-is to be provided, the arrangements to be recommended for the administration 


9. and operations of this fund, and the extent to which the governments may be prepared 
s between [to help finance it. Draft recommendations are also included. 
» cultural 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. Replies received to an inquiry by the Secretary- 
General regarding the extent of willingness of governments to contribute to the Special Fund. 
July 1958. 8 pp. E/3153 and Addenda. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] Governmental replies to the Secretary-General’s letter of 30 April 
AND THE (1958 asking for specific indication of the sums which they would be prepared te pay to 
the Special Fund. 


ial affairs, Economic development of underdeveloped countries. The international flow of private capital, 1957. 
June 1958. 92 pp. E/3128. 

umes and B[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Main characteristics of the international flow of capital in various 

| develop- countries. 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. International economic assistance to the under- 
d activities developed countries 1956-57. June 1958. 74 pp., including appendixes. E/3131. 

(Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Report on bilateral assistance supplied in 1957 by each of the part- 
nass com: Bicipating countries. Aid contributed during the same period by international institutions 
nmes, for Bfor technical assistance, relief and credit. Bilateral and multilateral services received 

by each underdeveloped country during this period. 


Economic developmment of underdeveloped countries. Conservation and utilization of non-agricultural 
resources. June 1958. 5 pp. E/3142. 
(Pr. Org. Ej.] Measures adopted throughout the world and in the various regions. 
8. 31 pp. 
ECONOMIC, AGREEMENTS 
arter are 
tion and MBFwili:ies and methods which now exist for the conduct and development of intergovernmental economic 
> General & crnsultations. May 1958. 40 pp., including annex. E/3119. 
Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] Possibilities which the present system offers for the conduct and 
devwlopment of international economic consultations. Influential factors. Annexed: 


58. 51 pp. lst of the principal multilateral institutions concerned. 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR AFRICA 


Terms of reference of the Economic Commission for Africa. October 1958. 5 pp. E/CN.14/), 
[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] Text of the resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Counci 
on 29 April 1958, establishing the Economic Commission for Africa. This body has been 
set up along the same lines as existing regional economic commissions. Its competence 
extends over the whole of Africa, Madagascar and other African islands. 


Adoption of rules of procedure. (Economic Commission for Africa.) November 1958. 48 pp, B 
including annexes. E/CN.14/3. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] Comparison between these proposed rules of procedure and tho 

for the other three regional commissions. 


Information paper on the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance in Africa, 
(Economic Commission for Africa.) November 1958. 13 pp., including annexe; 
E/CN.14/7. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] General machinery of the programme and short account of technical 

assistance supplied until now to African territories. List of the Technical Assistance 

Board’s representatives and correspondents in Africa. 


STATISTICS (ASIA AND THE FAR EAST) 


Statistics for planning and development. (Economic Commission for Asia and the Far Eaz. 
September 1958. 22 pp. E/CN.11/ASTAT/Conf.2/L.2. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] Importance of statistics for development and planning. Type o/ 

problems in this field arising in Asia and the Far East. Techniques for co-ordinating 

data. 


Training of statisticians. (Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East.) October 1958. 
18 pp. E/CN.11/ASTAT/Conf.2/L.7. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] This note prepared by the Secretariat shows the urgency of training 

a large number of statisticians for this region. The special branches of study required 

are also listed, and mention is made of the training facilities offered by the regional 

centres in Calcutta, Manila and Saigon. 


World censuses of population and agriculture. Plans for the tabulation of the forthcoming 1960 
censuses of agriculture and population. (Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
October 1958. 6 pp. E/CN.11/ASTAT/Conf.2/L.8. 

[Pr. Org.] General review of the measures which the United Nations and FAO intend 

to adopt in connexion with the forthcoming censuses and characteristics for the proposed 

tables. 


World census of population. (Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East.) November 1958. 
20 pp. E/CN.11/ASTAT/Conf.2/L.11. 

[Pr. St.] Information on the participation of this region in the world census. Methods 

which will be employed in Asia and the Far East as regards budget, organization d 

work, the questionnaire, classification and analysis. 


Regional programme of the 1960 world census of agriculture in Asia and the Far East. ( Economit 
Commission for Asia and the Far East.) September 1958. 3 pp. E/CN.11/ASTAT 
Conf.2/L.3. 

[Pr. St.] Suggestions for a regional census programme to be carried out in connexio 

with the 1960 world census of agriculture. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


WORKING PARTY ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING OF THE ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Report of the working party on economic development and planning. September 1958. 47 pp. 
E/CN.11/L.61. 

(Dp. Ej. Pr. Bl.] Details on action undertaken in the area to promote industrialization. 

Difficulties and progress. Criteria for selecting industries to be developed. Choice of 

techniques suitable for this purpose. Establishment of a scale of production. A special 

section reports on the work of a United Nations seminar on regional planning. Annexed 

list of working papers. 


The present state of, and plans for, industrial development in the countries of the ECAFE region. 
July 1958. 35 pp. E/CN.11/DPWP.4/L.4. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The first part of this document deals with the present state of industrial 

activity in the region. Comparison with agriculture. Progress achieved. The second 

part gives plans for economic development which have been drawn up or are being 

carried out in the various parts of this region. Objectives. Labour and investment 


| problems. 


Criteria for selecting particular industries for establishment or expansion. July 1958, 34 pp. 
E/CN.11/DPWP.4/L.7. 

(Ej. Dp. Pr. St.] Importance of national specialization and the social criteria applicable 

in this respect. 


Choice as to scale and techniques of production. July 1958. 15 pp. E/CN.11/DPWP.4/L.8. 
(Ej. Pr. Dp.] General economic considerations on relationships among the various 
production factors. Technical limitations. Labour. Capital. 


Statistics of industrialization in relation to economic development and planning. September 1958. 
11 pp. E/CN.11/DPWP.4/L.10. 

[Dp. Ej. St. Sc. Pr.] Various types of statistics required for the analysis of industrial- 

ization in relation to economic development, and in connexion with planning work. 

Present state of the work undertaken in this field by the United Nations and the 

Specialized Agencies; practice in different countries of Asia and the Far East. 


AGRICULTURE IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Agricultural economics research in Asia and the Far East. Bangkok 1958. 89 pp. E/CN.11/L.59. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] This study was prepared by the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. Role of governmental organizations in research to obtain statistical 
or other data which might facilitate preparation of an agricultural policy, and role 
of these organizations in the training of technicians. General examination of these 
questions and review of the situation in various countries. 


TRADE (ASIA AND THE FAR EAST) 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Working party on customs administration. 

Problems in customs valuation. October 1958. 39 pp. E/CN.11/TRADE/CAWP/L.3. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Study of solutions to problems of procedure regarding valuation docu- 
ments. Merchandise belonging to governments, rights of traders, the powers of customs 
authorities, and the difficulties created by certain valuation practices. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Working party on customs administration. 
Formalities and procedures concerning imports and exports. October 1958. 12 pp. E/CN.11/ 
TRADE/CAWP/L.4. 

[Ej. Pr.] Summary report on present practice in the region and suggestions for 

simplifying it in certain respects. 
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IRON AND STEEL IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Report of the study group of iron and steel experts from Asia and the Far East on their visit 4 
Europe. (Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East.) September 1958. 193 pp, 
E/CN.11/I1&NR/Sub.2/L.11. 

[Dp. Pr. Ej. Bl.] This study group gave particular attention to iron production, laminat. 

ing, operation of foundries, and the production of steel by the electric arc proces, 

It visited Switzerland, the Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 

Belgium and France. 


Asian steel consumption trends and future demand. (Economic Commission for Asia and the Fa 
East.) August 1958. 21 pp. E/CN.11/I&NR/Sub.2/L.15. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Statistical analysis of steel consumption in this region. 


Review of the plans and problems of the iron and steel industry and allied industries in the ECAFE 
region. (Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East.) August 1958. 21 pp. E/CN.11 
I&NR/Sub.2/L.18. 

[Dp. Pr. Ej. St.] Progress of these industries in the region during the past few years and 

description of difficulties to be overcome if development is to be more rapid. 


PETROLEUM IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


General review of the petroleum industry of the ECAFE region. October 1958. 29 pp. E/CN.11 
I&NR/PR/L.4. 

[St. Pr. Dp. St.] Document prepared in liaison with the Petroleum Committee of the 

International Labour Organisation. Expansion of this industry in the region. Main 

problems. 


BUILDING AND HOUSING 


Housing, building and planning: current activities of the UN, its regional economic commissions 
and the Specialized Agencies. (Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East.) June 1958. 
51 pp., including annexes. E/CN.11/I&NR/HBWP.5/L.6. 

This report reviews the recent suggestions of the Bureau of Social Affairs and Ecosoc 

with regard to the planning of housing construction. The corresponding activities of 

various United Nations bodies and Specialized Agencies are then discussed. 


Report of the working party on housing and building materials. (Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East.) September 1958. 40 pp. E/CN.11/I&NR/10. 

[Dp. Pr. Bl.] In particular this report describes housing conditions in the region studied 

and speaks of the initiatives now under way. Annexed: work programme proposed by 

the commission and list of documents prepared for a meeting held in Bangkok in 1958. 


Financing of housing in Europe. (Economic Commission for Europe.) 1958. 86 pp. $0.80. 
E/ECE/328(E/ECE/HOU/76). 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] The main purpose of this study is to compare systems applied in 

different countries and appraise their results, without making specific recommendations. 

Public financing of building, co-operative method, etc. 


European housing trends and policies in 1957. (Economic Commission for Europe.) 1958. 70 pp. 
E/ECE/329(E/ECE/HOU/77). 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This sixth study is in two parts. The first part describes what has been 

achieved and considers building and housing costs, changes in housing policy, and 

future prospects. The second presents the building programmes of Eastern and Western 

Europe. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 





TIMBER (EUROPE) 


Timber price statistics, 1958. (Economic Commission for Europe.) 1958. 40 pp., including 
annexes and tables. $0.25. TIM/134. 

(Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Document containing price series going back to 1948 and detailed 

tables and graphs for the present period. 


EUROPEAN STEEL MARKET 


The European steel market in 1957. (Economic Commission for Europe.) 1958. 81 pp. $0.60. 
E/ECE/330(E/ECE/STEEL/122). 

(Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] The study covers the whole of Europe; general review of major trends 

of the world steel market; analysis of supply and demand in the European market; 

price variations and price policy trends; growth of production capacity in 1957; fuel 

and raw materials; labour; future prospects. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


A series of documents was prepared for the second United Nations Regional Carto- 
graphic Conference for Asia and the South East, held in Tokyo from 20 October to 
1 November 1958. They include: 

Simplification of cadastral survey by use of aerial photographs, by Prof. Dr. W. Schermerhorn. 
2 September 1958. E/Conf.25/L.9. 

Report on progress made in drafting the general framework of a programme designed to achieve the 
greatest possible uniformity in writing of geographical names. Note by the Secretariat. 18 pp. 
E/Conf.25/L.10. 

Memorandum on the adoption of a standard method of writing geographical names on maps and 
charts. 3 September 1958. 9 pp., including annex. E/Conf.25/L.11. 

International standardization of names, spelling and transliteration. September 1958. 5 pp. 
E/Conf.25/L.12. 

Economic evaluation of aerial photographs in conjunction with topographic, geological and geo- 
physical measurements from the air. September 1958. 10 pp. E/Conf.25/L.13. 

New methods and techniques in geodetic surveying, including gravimetry and geomagnetism. 
September 1958. 7 pp. E/Conf.25/L.14. 

Importance of auxiliary instruments in photogrammetry. September 1958. 10 pp. E/Conf.25/ 
L.15. 

Aerial survey combined with electronic control methods (Shoran, Radar and Decca) for small-scale 
topographical mapping. September 1958. 8 pp. E/Conf.25/L.16. 

Consequences of the application of electronics to photogrammetric production of maps. September 
1958. 10 pp. E/Conf.25/L.17. 

Report on progress made in drafting the general framework of a programme designed to achieve 
uniformity in the writing of geographical names. October|1958. 7 pp. E/Conf.25/L.10/Add.1. 

[Pr. Sc.] Progress of work. Statement of general principles and outline of a plan of 

action for an international committee on geographical names. 


SECRETARIAT 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


| The Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 1958. 36 pp. $0.25. 

{Ej.] This pamphlet was published for the tenth anniversary of the adoption of the 
Declaration; it is intended to make the Declaration more widely known, and to arouse 
everyone to awareness of his own rights and teach him to respect those of others. 
Contains a commentary on the meaning of the Declaration and its influence; the text 
itself is annexed. 
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Report of the United Nations study tour on community development to Mexico, Costa Rica, Jamaica 

and Puerto Rico. September 1958. 43 pp. ST/TAA/SER.D.30, ST/SOA/SER.0.39, 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Short description of the programmes and projects for education and 
social development considered by the mission. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Seminar on rehabilitation of the physically handicapped. Solo, Indonesia, 26 August t 
7 September 1957. 1958. 158 pp. ST/TAA/SER.C/32. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Proceedings of the seminar held jointly by the United Nations and the 

Indonesian Government in collaboration with WHO, ILO and organizations of 


veterans and physically handicapped persons. Its essential aim was to contribute to the fF 


development of institutions for the care of physically handicapped persons in the regions 
of South-East Asia. 


DELINQUENTS 


Second Asia and the Far East seminar on the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders, 

Tokyo, 25 November to 7 December 1957. 1958. 47 pp. ST/TAA/SER.C/34. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. Bl.] Among the subjects taken up by the seminar were: prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, introduction of a system of probationary periods for juvenile 
delinquents, white slave traffic and exploitation of prostitutes, integration of labour 
in penitentiaries with the national economy, means of giving practical effect to 
minimum standards for the treatment of prisoners, regional co-operation in social 
defence. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


International map of the world on the millionth scale. Report for 1956. 1958. 96 pp. $1.00. 
ST/ECA/SER.D/2. 

International map of the world on the millionth scale. Report for 1957. 1958. 104 pp. $1.00. 
ST/ECA/SER.D/3. 

[Pr. Sc. Dp.] The first volume gives information on the activities of the United Nations 

and the national cartographic services relating to the publication of sheets of the inter- 

national map of the world. The second volume contains remarks on specifications 

concerning this map and the application of the reference system which has been 

adopted. Both volumes list the sheets of the map which have been published. 


POPULATION 


Handbook of population census methods. Vol. 1: General aspects of a population census. 1958. 
164 pp. $1.75. ST/STAT/SER.F/5/Rev.1. 

[Pr. Sc. Bl.] This handbock, the fifth in the series of studies in census methods, deals, 

in its first section, with preparing, organizing and administering a population census. 

The second section is devoted to the use of sampling methods in population censuses. 


Population and vital statistics report, data available as of 1 July 1958. 1958. 27 pp. $0.30. 
ST/STAT/SER.A/46. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] This report gives the latest population census figures for 223 geogra- 

phical regions of the world (population movements, births and deaths). 


Demographic training and research” centre. 1958. 52 pp., photo-offset. ST/TAA/SER.C/31. 
[Sc. Pr. Dp. Bl.] Discussions and studies which led to the establishment of a demogra- 
phic research centre in Bombay. Demographic conditions in Asia and the Far East. 
The function of a demographic centre in this region. Teaching and research program- 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 








Latin America seminar on population, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 5 to 16 December 1955. 1958. 
148 pp. ST/TAA/SER.C/33(ST/SOA/36). 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St. Bl.] Proceedings and discussions. Demographic conditions, prospects 

(migrations, natural increase, etc.) ; related problems concerning agriculture, education, 

community organization, general economic and social development. Research plans. 


STATISTICAL QUESTIONS 


General principles for a housing census. 1958. 14 pp. ST/STAT/SER.M/28. 

(Pr. Sc.] Definition and function of a housing census. Classification of housing units. 
Data to be collected in this type of census. Tables to be prepared. Administrative 
principles. 


Commodity trade statistics. Fanuary-December 1957. 1958. 507 pp. $4.00. ST/STAT/ 
SER.D/34. 

(Dp. Ej. St. Pr.] Quarterly trade figures, by region and by country of origin and 

receiving country, for commodities listed according to the Standard Trade Clas- 

sification. For more convenient use of this information, the figures have been presented, 

first in general tables (seven major commodity categories), then in special tables 
150 groups). 


Draft revisions to the international standards in basic industrial statistics. October 1958. 101 pp., 
including annexes. E/CN.3/L.40/Rev.1. 

(St. Pr.] This study, requested by the United Nations Statistical Commission, presents 

governments and international organizations with proposals for the revision of existing 

standards in basic industrial statistics. Types of categories for classifying data. Specific 

examples. 


Methods used in compiling the United Nations price indexes for basic commodities in international 
trade. 1958. 66 pp., photo-offset, $0.60. ST/STAT/SER.M/29. 
(St. Dp. Pr.] This document gives the general principles applied in preparing indexes. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTING, PUBLIC FINANCE 


Reclassification of government expenditures and receipts in selected countries. 1958. 124 pp., 
photo-offset. $1.50. ST/ECA/52. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This study is concerned with reclassification of government expen- 

ditures and receipts so as to enable more thorough economic analyses to be made. 

Describes various systems used in several countries. 


Programme for technical assistance in the fiscal and financial fieid. 1958. 21 pp., photo-offset. 
$0.25. ST/TAA/K/Ghana/2. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] This study is devoted to Ghana. Possibilities, with regard to public finance, 

offered by United Nations Technical Assistance in a country like Ghana. Problems to 

be solved. Role and place of foreign experts. Specific proposals for immediate action. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


Training for town and country planning. No. 11: Housing, building and planning. 1958. 119 pp. 
$1.25. ST/SOA/SER.C/11. 

(Ej. Dp. Pr. Sc.] This volume is the result of a seminar held in Puerto Rico from 11 to 

16 March 1956. It contains reports specially prepared for the occasion, the statements 

and observations of the officials, planning specialists and educators who took part in 

the discussions, and the conclusions reached by the seminar. Many illustrations. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 


Atomic energy: glossary of technical terms. 1958. 215 pp. $4.00. 58.1X.1. 

[Pr. Sc.] This fourth edition of the glossary of technical terms relating to atomic energy 
was prepared by the United Nations terminology service. The importance of such a 
glossary is obvious: not only is it a sine qua non for the satisfactory international exchang 
of technical knowledge in this field, but it is also justified for security reasons, since the 
danger of misunderstanding is too serious. The glossary is in four languages: English, 
French, Spanish and Russian. It also has a French, Spanish and Russian index. 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


Census of traffic on main international traffic arteries (1955). 1958. $4.00. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Collection of seven maps (separate sheets): United Kingdom, Spain 
and Portugal, France, Northern Europe, Southern Europe, Scandinavia, Turkey. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Training and administration of personnel in the public service: report and documents. 1958. 105 pp. 
$0.50. ST/TAA/M/10. 

[Sc. Pr. Bl.] This report is the outcome of a seminar on public administration held in 

Montevideo in October 1955. It studies institutions which train young people for the 

public service, and considers the classification of functions, the salary problem, and 

public service as a career. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (ILO)! 


LABOUR IN AFRICA 


African labour survey. 1958. 712 pp. 20 Swiss francs; $3.50. 

(Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Bl.] The first chapters of this study are of general scope and concern 
economic and social conditions, systems of land ownership, the labour force and 
community development. The rest of the volume contains more detailed studies on 
employment, productivity of work, vocational and technical training, freedom of 
association, professional relations, wage scales, wage policy, recruitment, public health, 
employment security, social security, workers housing, the co-operative movement, 
labour administration and inspection, and the application of international standards. 
The bulk of the information in this study was drawn from annual governmental reports 
regularly sent to ILO. The information is arranged by region. Annexed are standard 
regulations and recommendations of especial concern to Africa, drawn up by ILO and 
other organizations, a list of the principal enactments relating to labour which are 
applied in that region, statistical tables on population, production, railways, the road 
system, etc. 


JOINT MANAGEMENT AND PROFIT SHARING 
The workers’ share in management and profits in Luxembourg, by Georges Als. 1958. 10 pp. 


$0.15. 
[Ej. Pr.] The author sets forth the arguments of both management and labour unions, 


1. As a general rule, ILO publications are issued in English, French, Russian and Spanish, 
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and describes the present situation with regard to the various aspects of this double 
participation. 


SEAFARERS’ CODE 


Seven maritime sessions of the International Labour Conference. 1958. 32 pp. $0.15. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] ILO activities in maritime affairs, between 1920 and 1958. Its work 
has led to the adoption of 27 conventions and 15 recommendations, which go to make 
up the International Seafarers’ Code. 


NON-MANUAL EMPLOYEES 


Problems of non-manual workers, including technicians, supervisory staff, etc. 1958. 139 pp. $1.25. 
(Es. Pr. St. Bl.] A review of existing data relating to the increase in the number of 
non-manual workers, and to the definition of non-manual work, followed byan account 
of ILO action in this field and of the main current practical problems in regard to 
non-manual employees. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAO) 


Report of the International Civil Aviation Organization. March 1958. 71 pp. $0.75. 7866/ 
All.P/3. 

[Dp. Org. Pr. Ej. St.] Report for 1957. Reviews the development of flying equipment, 

deals with new air routes and new services, and gives the security record of air transport. 

Various legal questions are discussed, and information is given on the organization’s 

activities and administration. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 


FAO ACTIVITIES 


Report of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. May 1958. 28 pp. 
E/3105. 

[Dp. Pr. Org. Ej. St.] Report presented to the United Nations Economic and Social 

Council at its twenty-sixth session. Account of FAO activities in 1956-57 and its pro- 

grammes for 1958-59. 


STATISTICS 


Yearbook of forest products statistics, 1958. 1958. 185 pp. $2.50. 

(Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Review of the world situation in 1957, followed by tables (rough lumber, 
worked lumber, wood pulp and wood pulp products, world trade in forest products, 
comparative data). 


World Grain Trade Statistics. 1958. 64 pp. $0.50. 
(Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] The figures are taken from official national statistics or from govern- 


mental replies to FAO questionnaires. 

FOOD 

Advance in cheese technology. 1958. 236 pp. $2.00. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl.] Fields where scientific knowledge of milk has recently shown the most 


progress. Inhibitory and stimulating properties of milk. Antibiotics. Thermal treatment, 
Ripening agents, and constituents of the aroma. 
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BUILDING 


Fibreboard and particle board. 1958. 180 pp. $2.00. 
[Ej. Pr. Bl. St. Sc.] This volume answers questions arising from the use of wood in 


construction. Current knowledge regarding processed wood panels, trade in such panels, 
materials, manufacturing processes, uses. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


WHO ACTIVITIES 


Chronicle of the World Health Organization. Vol. 12, no. 7-8, July-August 1958. 
[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] Summary of the proceedings of the World Health Assembly held 
in 1958 (tenth anniversary of WHO). WHO activity in 1957. Review of WHO pubii- 


cations. 


Tenth anniversary commemorative session. 1958. 81 pp. $0.70. 
[Ej.] Speeches dealing with the usefulness of WHO and the results of its activities, 


STATISTICS 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 11, no. 9, 1958. 57 pp. $1.25. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp. Bl.] Data on disease rates due to malignant tumours, with comment. 


Individual series per country. 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 11, no. 10, 1958. 65 pp. $1.75. 
[St. Pr. Dp.] Current data on infectious diseases and statistics on causes of death 
(aggregate annual rates for 1954-56), on accidents, homicides and military casualties, 


senility and tuberculosis (1952-57). 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 11, no. 11, 1958. 29 pp. $0.70. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Current data on infectious diseases, and special tables on acute anterior 
poliomyelitis, meningococcic infections, whooping cough, measles and abortion. 


ATOMIC RADIATIONS, ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mental health aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. No. 151, 1958. 53 pp. $0.60. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Strain imposed on the psychic personality by the discovery of atomic 
energy. Problem of brain lesions caused by radiations. Social and economic repercus- 
sions of atomic energy. Their influence on mental health. Steps to be taken to protect 
mental health. Included in annex: the press and atomic energy. 


Post-graduate training in the public health aspects of nuclear energy. 1958. 53 pp. $0.60. 
[Ej. Pr.] Suggestions for countries which are drawing up professional training pro- 


grammes in this field. 


Introduction of radiation medicine into the undergraduate medical curriculum. 1958. 24 pp. $0.30. 
[Ej. Pr.] This report, after giving an account of medicine in the atomic age, considers 
ways of improving knowledge of radiation medicine among medical school instructors, 
as well as teaching techniques in this field. Annexed: examples of laboratory 


experiments. 
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AIR POLLUTION 


Air pollution. No. 157, 1958. 26 pp. $0.30. 

(Ej. Pr.] This study deals with atmospheric pollution resulting from human activities 
artificial pollution). Detection methods. Consequences. Preventive measures. 
Administrative aspects of the fight against air pollution. 


NUTRITION 


joint FAO/WHO expert committee on nutrition. 1958. 55 pp. $0.60. 

(Ej. Pr. Sc.] Fifth report of this committee. Reviews the programmes of both 
organizations and makes observations and recommendations in regard thereto. Note- 
worthy: chapters on food consumption and policies, protein malnutrition and pre- 
vention thereof, education and vocational training in nutrition. 


TRANSMISSIBLE DISEASES, ESPECIALLY IN UNDERVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Bulletin of the World Health Organization. No. 4, 1958. $2.00. 

(Pr. Ej. Sc. Dp.] Issue dealing with transmissible diseases, with special studies on 
malaria in Formosa and Mexico, recurrent fever in Ethiopia and poliomyelitis in Central 
and South America, 


VENEREAL DISEASES 


The agreement of Brussels, 1924, respecting facilities to be given to merchant seamen for the 
treatment of venereal diseases. 1958. 63 pp. $0.60. 


(Pr. Ej. Bl.] Background of the agreement of Brussels; developments during the last 


decades; future prospects. 


Bulletin of the World Health Organization. Vol. 19, no. 3, 1958. $2.00. 


(Pr. Sc. Ej. Dp.] Issue devoted to venereal diseases, with a detailed study of data on 
this problem in Japan. 


POLIOMYELITIS 


Expert committee on poliomyelitis. 1958. 83 pp. $0.60. 

{Ej. Pr. Sc.] This second report takes account of the present possibility of providing 
active immunity, a fact which has completely modified the problem of prophylaxis 
in poliomyelitis. Consequences for public health administrators, epidemiologists and 
laboratory workers. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


TEACHING OF ECONOMICS 


Las ciencias sociales en la ensefianza superior: ciencias economicas. 1958. 161 pp. 500 Fr.fr. 
(Ej. Dp. Pr.] Unesco has been publishing a series of volumes devoted to current social 
science teaching and problems connected with its improvement. The present work 
is the Spanish version of the volume on economics, produced under the sponsorship of 
the International Economic Association. It comprises a general review of the present 
‘ituation by Professor C. W. Guillebaud, and a series of monographs on selected 
countries: Egypt, France, India, Mexico, Spain, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America and Yugoslavia. A chapter on the teaching of econometry 
is annexed, Each monograph gives an historical account of the university teaching of 
economics in the country concerned, together with a description of how the teaching 
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is organized (role of the State, relationship to secondary teaching, aims, curricula 
methods, textbooks, examinations, professors, relations between teaching and research), 


TEACHING OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 


The university teaching of social sciences: public administration. 1958. 203 pp. 800 Fr.fr, 
[Ej. Dp. Pr.] Volume in the same series as the preceding. Prepared by Professor André 
Molitor, from the data of a survey carried out with the help of the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences. The institute consulted some thirty countries, 
The volume gives all the information thus gathered in chapters showing the main 
trends in the teaching of administrative sciences throughout the world today. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


International bibliography of social and cultural anthropology. Vol. II, 1956. 1959. 391 pp. 

Bilingual: English, French. 

[Sc. Dp.] Every year, Unesco publishes a bibliography for each of the following 
disciplines: political science, economics, law, sociology, and social and cultural anthro. 
pology. The purpose of each of these bibliographies is to list all publications in it 
particular field (books, articles, reports, etc.), which have appeared during the year 
throughout the world and in all languages. 

References are supplied without comments; titles which appeared in languages other 
than English or French are merely translated into English. Rational classification, 
Index. The above volume dealing with social and cultural anthropology covers 1956, 
and contains 4,500 references. 


Index translationum: international bibliography of translations. Vol. 10, 1959. 700 pp. 
5,400 Fr.fr. Bilingual: English-French. 

[Pr. Dp. St.] List of translations published in 1957 in 65 countries. Classification by 

country and by subject. Author index. General statistics. The volume contains 

27,795 references and covers the sciences of man and society. 


LIBRARIES 


Unesco symposium on national libraries in Europe (Vienna, Austria, 8 to 27 September 1958). 
Final summary report. November 1958. 5 pp. Unesco/CUA/g1. 

[Pr. Org.] The purpose of the symposium was to make a new analysis of the mission of 

national libraries, in view of the general evolution of modern communities. Delegates 

from 25 countries of Western and Eastern Europe attended, and observers were also 

present from other regions of the world and from various international organizations. 

Brief general account of the symposium. Conclusions and recommendations. 


GANDHI’S DOCTRINE 


All men are brothers. Life and thoughts of Mahatma Gandhi, as told in his own words. 1958. 
196 pp. 750 Fr.fr. 

[Ej. Bl.] Selected texts, intended to give a better knowledge of Gandhi’s personality 

and writings: autobiographical notes, thoughts on religion, truth, the means and 

ends of action, non-violence, international peace, self-mastery, machines, poverty. 

democracy, education, the status of women. Introduction by Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 

Vice-President of the Republic of India. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ORIENT AND OCCIDENT 


East and west: towards mutual understanding?, by Georges Fradier. 1958. 49 pp. 
[Ej.] Booklet prepared as part of the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values. Information about the development of this project in 
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the years to come. Its aim. Reflections on the difficulties and misunderstandings 
which stand in the way of a proper interpretation, by the Occident, of Oriental 
situations, and vice versa. History of these difficulties, means of overcoming them. 


Photographs. 


LOCAL INSTITUTIONS 


Monographies sur les systémes de gouvernement local: le gouvernement local en Suéde, by Arne 
Wahlstrand. November 1958. 35 pp. Unesco/SS/21. 
Local institutions are of capital importance for the success of development programmes. 
Unesco has undertaken an international survey to compare typical experiments in 
this sphere. It is hoped that local government will, in this way, be encouraged to study 
and improve the functioning of their administration. The monograph on Sweden 
describes the historical evolution of communal life in that country and distinguishes 
between different types of communes, their competence, relationship to the State, and 
administrative and financial organization; the citizen’s role is emphasized. Comparable 
studies are being published in the same series. The following titles are already available: 
Monographies sur les systémes de gouvernement local: les collectivités locales en Tunisie, by 
Mohammed Snoussi. November 1958. 36 pp. Unesco/SS/22. 
Monographies sur les systémes de gouvernement local: le gouvernement local en Thailande, by 
Malai Huvanandana and John W. Ryan. September 1958. 28 pp. Unesco/SS/23. 
Monographies sur les systémes de gouvernement local: le gouvernement local au Brésil, by Dr. Diego 
Lordello de Mello. November 1958. 23 pp. Unesco/SS/24. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


= Contains an extensive bibliography. 
= Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 
= Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 
- Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 
Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 
Contains statistics. 
Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 
The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BranD, W. The struggle for a higher standard of living. The problem of the underdeveloped 
countries. Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press; The Hague, Bandung, W. Van Hoeve, 
1958, x + 438 pp., bibliography. 

English translation of a work published in Dutch in 1954; the author, for many years 
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a member of the United Nations Secretariat, here reviews the problem of economi 
development in new countries. 

The subjects with which he deals fall under two main heads: firstly, the difficulti« 
involved in development and, secondly, the means of development. 

The causes of economic backwardness and the difficulties to be overcome can }y 
viewed in relation to each factor in the production process. The author adopts the 
classic distinction between capital, land, labour and ‘organization’. Taking each of 
these factors, he studies the various questions that arise, giving numerous example, 
Should agriculture be developed? Is it possible to develop it, and how? He answer 
these two questions in the light of experience acquired in the Soviet Union. The problem 
of capital is the most important, and the author explains how difficult it is to assemble 
and why it is so scarce. He rightly emphasizes the importance of industrialization by 
means of small industries, preferable to heavy investments. The condition of the 
labour market depends alike on the population situation and on the level of the people’ 
professional qualifications. The lack of a spirit of enterprise and a sense of organization 
are generally the most serious difficulties and, here, foreigners as well as the local 
governments have an important part to play. 

The author’s account is commendable for its clarity and precision and for the variety 
of examples quoted in support of his statements. From the standpoint of the theory 
of underdevelopment, however, he throws no new light on the subject. 

With regard to the second question—the means of development—the task is to 
ascertain what resources are required and where they can be found. They may come 
either from the country itself, or from abroad. 

As to the means of financing economic development, the author adopts the usual 
distinction between resources derived from private investment, public investment 
and foreign trade. He devotes a particularly useful chapter to the part played by 
inflation in the process of development, and quotes historical examples. This chapter 
(No. 12) is undoubtedly the most interesting one of the book. 

In the last part, the recent history of international movements of capital towards 
underdeveloped countries is outlined. Dealing with private investment, the author 
shows how attitudes have changed in creditor and debtor countries. On the subject of 


public investment, he gives an interesting account of the several institutions for inter- 
national assistance and the various policies in that field. 

Generally speaking, the book is remarkable for restraint rather than for originality, 
The studies of actual cases would be particularly interesting did they not sometimes 
refer to circumstances which are now somewhat outdated. 


Friepricu, Carl Joachim. The philosophy of law in historical perspective. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. x + 257 pp. $4.75. 

The author gives a synthesis of the philosophy of law, dealing alike with the historical 
and the systematic aspects. The book thus falls into two parts; the first, taking up four- 
fifths of it, is concerned with ‘historical development’; in other words, it is a history 
of the philosophy of law, centring round the problem of natural law and positive law. 
The second part consists of a ‘systematic analysis’, in which this problem is dealt 
with again, as are also the main concepts of the philosophy of law; finally, the author 
outlines certain solutions, viewed from his own standpoint. 

This standpoint—belief in critical rationalism and constitutional democracy— 
is the leit motiv of the historical part. Following an introduction, in which Mr. Friedrich 
endeavours to show that a philosophy of law is of necessity bounded by a general 
philosophy of human experience, the author describes, in some twenty chapters, 
the stages through which legal and general concepts have passed and their successive 
definitions. Special emphasis is laid on the relations between law and justice and on 
those between universal law and the laws of particular communities; from the chapters 
on Plato’s and Aristotle’s conception of law as participation in the idea of justice, 
and the Stoics’ and Romans’ conception of law as the expression of the laws of a uni- 
versal human nature, emerge ideas which the author seems to consider as accepted 
for all time. The next chapters describe the subsequent transformations of these ideas: 
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the religious character of natural Jaw in the Middle Ages, its secularization from the 
sixteenth century onwards, its challenging by the Renaissance humanists in their 
historical treatises and, subsequently, by the doctrine of sovereignty and the positive 
laws of Bodin and Hobbes, Coke’s Common Law, and so on. Although he does not 
attach much importance to Pufendorf’s and Wolff’s famous systems of natural law, the 
author does recognize that Montesquieu’s doctrines concerning the constitution, and 
Rousseau’s and Kant’s theory of the general will, are the most conclusive contributions 
io the philosophy of law made since Cicero. These contributions are the foundation- 
stones of the doctrine which, in his view, is the soundest, namely ‘constitutional demo- 
cracy’, based on justice and reason. 

This is the doctrine which Mr. Friedrich endeavours to define in the ‘systematic’ 
part of his book, after having devoted several chapters to Hegel and Marx, to legal 
liberalism, modern relativism and positivism and, lastly, to the contemporary revival 
of the concept of natural law. In his opinion, the heart of the matter is the problem 
of justice, its relationship with equality, and the bases and limitations of the vital 
political role to be fulfilled by the ‘common man’, as a human being capable of taking 
rational political decisions. The author carefully distinguishes between legality (or 
concordance with positive laws), legitimacy (concordance with law or justice) and 
authority (based on reason). He examines the relations between law and order, the 
political function of the constitution and the constituent function of the citizen. In 
conclusion, the ideal solution, according to him, is an international legal community, 
based on the co-operation of constitutional States; ard he here refers again to his idea 
of just law’, a system of reasonable rules aimed at justice and based on the partici- 
pation of all members of the legal community. 


Harsury, C. D., assisted by Smirn, A. D. The industrial efficiency of rural labour. Cardiff, 

University of Wales Press, 1958. x + 228 pp. 35s. 

This research is defined by the authors as a contribution to the policy of industrial decen- 
tralization. Since it has been observed that many heads of commercial undertakings 
establishing themselves in rural areas are afraid of finding local labour of indifferent 
quality, the authors have set out to make a scientific study of this problem. The very 
novelty of this research, emphasized on several occasions by the authors, has made 
them feel obliged to define at considerable length the main concepts involved and to 
give a detailed explanation of their methods and techniques. Approaching the matter 
from the theoretical angle, the first problem is one of definition: What is meant by the 
output of rural labour? The authors draw a clear distinction between this concept and 
that of productivity, the latter applying to a combination of the different factors of 
production; the output of labour, on the other hand, is defined as the economic effi- 
ciency of the labour factor alone. In these circumstances, it is very understandable 
that the neutralization of extraneous influences raises formidable problems of method. 
It is on account of these problems that the authors have adopted an original technique 
for the measurement of output: on the basis of the files of the various firms, the 
investigators have reconstituted an economic balance-sheet, showing the quantities 
of work done and the goods produced. The unit time requirement (UTR) is then 
defined as the time needed to produce one unit of the product concerned; it is calculated 
by dividing the total quantity of work done over a given period by the corresponding 
quantity of goods produced. The authors give a lengthy explanation of the purpose 
and nature of the statistical processes to which these data are subjected and give the 
reader some idea of the characteristics of magnitude and dispersion, by the calculation 
of which they are able to analyse the differences between firms. 

Having thus dealt with the theoretical aspect, the authors take the reader into the 
field. With the same care, they enable him to follow the progress of their work in every 
detail and to measure some of its shortcomings. For example, they repeatedly emphasize 
that the sample used is not representative, since the inquiries have been carried out 
only in such firms as acceded to their request and it is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that these firms are among the most dynamic of their kind; geographically, almost all 
the firms established in rural areas are Welsh, whereas most of the firms in industrial 
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areas are in England. However, owing to the great diversity of the industries studied 
(metallurgy, hosiery, food, leather-work, building, etc.), factors peculiar to a given 
branch or firm are largely eliminated. 

The authors describe a number of production processes, ranging from the simplest 
to the most complicated, from the packing of eggs to the assembling of metal parts; 
and, in each case, they calculate the UTR for rural labour and for industrial labour, 
giving a breakdown by age, sex and family situation. All the figures are reassembled 
in a table and translated into terms of relative output, divided into five columns: 
industrial output substantially higher than rural output (five cases); industrial output 
slightly highe: than rural output (eight cases); equal output (five cases) ; rural output 
slightly higher than industrial output (five cases); rural output substantially higher 
than industrial output (seven cases). The conclusion is obvious from the results them- 
selves: ‘there is no real indication of superiority of output either in rural or in industrial areas’ 
(p. 173). As regards output, ability to learn and conscientiousness in work, rural labour 
is at least as good as labour in formerly industrialized areas. As pointed out by the 
publisher, this fact is likely to interest statesmen or heads of business firms no less 


than economists. 


LaFiTTE, Paul. Social structure and personality in the factory. London, Routledge and Kegan 

Paul, 1958. xii + 228 pp. 24s... 

The author of this study in the field of industrial sociology aims at explaining the 
behaviour of factory workers and the tensions which may arise among them. 

The position of the workers is studied as they see it themselves, because P. Lafitte 
bases his arguments on the assumption that the causes of action are not to be sought 
in a given situation, but in the situation as it is conceived by the person taking action, 

The whole of this research is based on a series of interviews and inquiries (197 inter- 
views and 16 consultations) carried out in seven different types of factory in Australia, 
These factories are not characteristic either of a single category of industry, or even 
of industry in the neighbourhood of Melbourne. The persons interviewed are men and 
women with widely differing qualifications. It would therefore be a mistake to think 
that the conclusions of a study, which the author himself describes as not fully repre- 
sentative, are applicable in general. 

Chapter II (pp. 22-40) contains an exact account of the method followed, and of 
the scope of the investigation. The text of the interviews is appended (p. 221). 

P. Lafitte studies first the worker’s position in the factory, and then his position 
in society. 

In studying the worker’s position in the factory, he analyses the opinions expressed 
by the workers under four headings. The first question is what the worker thinks of the 
nature of his work (in the broad sense of ‘trade’). Then he is asked what he thinks of 
his own particular task. In the third place, his attitude towards his wages is investigated, 
Lastly, his views are sought on the managers of the factory, the foremen and his own 
colleagues. 

The inquiry tends to show that the extent to which workers are satisfied with their 
work, and well adjusted to it and to the factory, varies considerably. 

The worker’s position in society, as he himself sees it, is investigated in three ways. 
Firstly, the author tries to find out how the worker places himself in society—that is, 
what political party he belongs to, where he thinks he is in the social scale, and how far 
he feels that he forms an integral part of society as a whole. Secondly, his ideas on his 
past and future are examined. Lastly, his views are sought on his life outside the factory 
—in other words, his family life and his private activities. 

The author’s aim here is to find out whether, and how far, the worker’s views on 
his status in society influence his position (still seen through his own eyes) as a factory 
worker. 

Although the author’s own particular psychological vocabulary makes it rather 
‘heavy’, the book is interesting as an example of very methodical research. The conclu- 
sions which he reaches, however, are not markedly original when set against the 
findings of American industrial sociology. 
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LAZARSFELD, Paul F., Turetens, Wagner, Jr. The academic mind: social scientists in a time 
of crisis. With a field report by David Riesman. Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 
1958. xiv + 460 pp., fig. (Columbia University, Bureau of Applied Social Research). 

As was to be expected, the attitude of mind of American university professors has 

been affected by the various restrictions placed upon freedom, and then by the 

anti-communist movement and ‘McCarthyism’, which have resulted from World 

War II and the cold war. The authors of this book study the various forms assumed 

in the different colleges by this atmosphere of uneasiness, caution and incitement to 

adhere to the established order, so as to warn public opinion against the ways in which 
it endangers intellectual integrity, the spirit of initiative and respect for the individual 

—values which it has always been in the American tradition to uphold. It is a fine 

achievement, testifying to courage and impartiality, because in this inquiry, involving 

2,450 social science teachers, the authors are at once judges and parties to the case; 

although subject to the constraints against which they inveigh, they have succeeded in 

rising sufficiently above the situation to describe them with objectivity and moderation. 

‘Have you ever thought that the college authorities keep an up-to-date record 
of your opinions on index cards or in files?’ ‘Do you believe that any political opinion 
expressed by you is liable to jeopardize your job?’ ‘Are you not afraid that your students 
may repeat a garbled version of ideas which you have expounded in front of them?’ 
‘Have you ever given up the idea of publishing something you have written because 
you were afraid of the possible consequences of its publication?’ These few examples 
taken from the questionnaire used by the authors are somewhat indicative of an 
atmosphere of which confidence is not the most striking feature, teachers and pupils 
alike avoiding certain dangerous or even forbidden subjects, for fear of being acted 
against for various things, such as extremism or political disloyalty, pro-communist 
sympathies, or subversive opinions on racial or religious questions. Nevertheless—and 
this is all to the credit of American university professors—the inquiries show that, in a 
great many cases, their psychological apprehension is all the stronger in that they do 
not allow it to show in their actual behaviour, in fact, as the authors amusingly put it, 
‘Their heads are bloody but unbowed’; moreover, their fears are just as much for the 
freedom of universities in general as for their own careers. 

There thus emerges the portrait—at once attractive and original—of a type of 
university professor ‘liberal’ (as opposed to ‘conservative’) in outlook, who is both 
extremely sensitive to the atmosphere of supervision and determined to oppose it, 
whatever the risks involved. Such professors, generally recruited from among the 















younger men (under forty) and the most intellectually brilliant, form the majority of 
the staff of the most highly esteemed colleges and, although they could not be more 
strongly opposed to any form of totalitarianism, consider ‘witch-hunting’ as a danger 
to the freedom of the individual in general and to the freedom of university education 
in particular. That this is no imaginary danger is proved by the part of the book entitled 
atterns of Caution, in which the authors describe, with the help of examples often verging 
n caricature, the way in which university professors try not to say or do anything that 
ight be interpreted as extremist or revolutionary. Some professors confess that they 
mit from their lectures any subject connected with Marxism, Communist China or 
he Constitution of the U.S.S.R., merely giving bibliographical references; others 
dmit that they avoid any topic having a bearing on racial segregation or Darwinism; 
thers again say that they no longer dare to mention the name of Farrell. Certain 
rofessors concede that they take refuge behind time-honoured authorities, as the 
Schoolmen did behind Aristotle. In answer to the questionnaire, one rather cynical 
Fconomist said: ‘I confine my remarks to matters beyond the comprehension of members 
pf Congress. . . .” What can they be, the underlying causes of this feeling among profes- 
ors—sustained, moreover, by the fairly considerable number of dismissals—that they 
may be denounced at any moment by one of their students (‘students are the best 
Gestapo agents of all’, according to one professor), by one of their colleagues, or by an 
FBI agent stationed in the lecture-hall? 

There is perhaps something which may explain why colleges tend to be infected by 
pe general atmosphere of suspicion, and that is the feeling of inferiority experienced by 
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university professors when they consider their own status in American society; the 
various replies collected by the authors reveal professors as being under the painful 
impression that their mission in life and the importance of their task are either misunder. 
stood or not understood at all. It is significant that they are, to a large extent, at one 
with the various racial, national or religious minorities in voting the Democratic ticket, 
It is therefore not at all astonishing that they should not always have shown enough 
fighting spirit in resisting prevailing trends of opinion, and that this book should reflect 
contradictory attitudes of mind on their part, fear and courage alternating continuously, 

Finally, attention is drawn to the methodological importance and value of this 
analysis. The study of Lazarsfeld and Thielens is based entirely on the application 
of statistical and mathematical methods (the determination of the ‘apprehension index’ 
is particularly interesting) and indeed implicitly refers in several places to Lazarfeld’s 
book Mathematic Thinking in the Social Sciences. Riesman’s report deals with the methodo- 
logical problems involved in interviews. The work as a whole derives its particular 
interest from the constant application of mathematical methods to a subject so alive, 
topical and full of human interest as that chosen by the authors, and from the soundness 
and originality of the results achieved through this combination. 


Lerner, Daniel. The passing of traditional society: modernizing the Middle East. Glencoe 

(Ill.), The Free Press, 1958. xiii+ 466. pp. $7.50. 

The author studies the transition from a traditional to a modernized form of society 
in the Middle East. His book is based on a very comprehensive inquiry conducted 
in 1950 and 1951, and he has used, classified and analysed the considerable volume of 
questionnaires thus collected through interviews by various investigators in six Middle 
Eastern countries (the text of the questionnaires is given in Appendix A, pp. 415 etseq.). 

The book is divided into two parts, theoretical and descriptive, the second being 
far longer than the first. 

In the theoretical part, the author constructs a model on which to base a description 
of a transitional society passing from a traditional to a modern state, and an explanation 
of such a transition. The personal variable permitting the transition is what the author 
calls empathy (the ability to put oneself in someone else’s shoes). With the influence 
of mass media, this variable becomes considerably more important. In the creation 
of a transitional society, mass media are of vital significance. 

In the descriptive part, Mr. Lerner reviews the countries of the Middle East. He 
first devotes two chapters to Turkey, analysing the transformations in that country 
since the Young Turk Revolution. Through interviews with various people, he trie 
to distinguish between conservative groups and groups in favour of change. In his 
eyes, Turkey represents a successful transformation, whereas he considers this trans 
formation to have been a failure everywhere else in the Near East. 

Lebanon—the most modern of the Arab States—is viewed from the point of view of 
the co-existence of two separate religious communities on its territory. The author 
wonders how a modern form of government could be established there on a lasting 
basis; he believes that, all external dangers being eliminated, the emancipation 
women and the emergence of new rural leaders might make it possible. 

Egypt, struggling with very severe poverty, solves her problems by a revolutionary 
symbolism, in the creation and publicizing of which mass media play an extremely 
important part. 

Syria seems to be the scene, par excellence, of extremism and instability. The author 
builds up an interesting typology of political attitudes in that country. 














Jordan is an essentially composite country, where social and economic categori 
offer a sharp contrast. 


Finally, Iran suffers from her position between the zones of influence of the Great ; 


Powers, and the conflicts there reflect the clash between those influences. 

The book owes its interest, not so much to the author’s political ideas, which ar 
scarcely original, as to his method and theories, and also to the wealth of informatio 
in the documents collected—especially the answers to the inquiries conducted in tlt 
countries described. 
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ciety 3 the Viro, Francesco. L’economia a servizio dell’uomo: i nuovi orientamenti della politica economica 
e painful F sociale. 5th edition, revised and enlarged. Milan, Vita e Pensiero. 1958, 476 pp. 
nisunder. This fifth (revised and enlarged) edition includes a new chapter on the influence of 
nt, at one § ..w techniques (particularly automation) on unemployment resulting from techno- 
tic ticket, logical progress. 

n enough However, although the terms have changed under the pressure of technical progress, 
ld reflect the old quarrel between supporters of market economy and those of planned economy 
tinuously, F 1) raises the same problems. 

1e of this F The principle of competition, on which nineteenth-century economy was based, is 
pplication on the point of succumbing under the weight of State intervention in the economic 
ion index’ feld. For the competitive system appears to be at the root of a twofold lack of balance: 
sazarfeld's lack of balance between production and consumption, which may affect one sector of 
— the economy or, at critical points of the business cycle, the economy as a whole; and 
par cular 


also lack of balance in the distribution of wealth, entailing excessive inequalities which 
t so alive, Biave a harmful effect on society as a whole. Thus, whereas economic policy in the 
soundness past did not hinder cempetition, the new policy is not confined to a few corrective 
measures, but attacks the very foundations of the system by triyng to substitute, for 
competition, planning. In defence of their cause, the upholders of planning advance 
moral arguments (the competitive system gives rise to social injustices, or allows them 
to exist) and technical arguments (in view of the growth of the population, changes 
in the structure of commercial firms, and the development of labour relations, the 
competitive system is no longer sufficiently effective). 

Total planning, however, does not allow of respect for human moral dignity. All 
contemporary economic systems, with the exception of those of the Communist countries, 
therefore aim at partial planning—because, as the title of this book indicates, economy 
should be considered from the standpoint of human welfare. 

That is why social policy should also be reformed and brought into line with the new 
economic policy. Confined at first to the idea of assistance and welfare, social policy 
isnow heading towards the scientific organization of work. Here, three main factors 
should be taken into account: the right to work, physical fitness, and the legal status 
of the worker. The first of these factors is related particularly to the problem of un- 
employment resulting from technological progress. Although, in the long run, 
technical progress (automation, for instance) makes for expansion and the absorption of 
manpower, for the time being it increases unemployment, especially in economically 
underdeveloped countries. Regulations governing working hours, output, health and 
social security are connected with the second factor, that of the worker’s physical 
fitness. As for his legal status, that is taken care of by his participation in the under- 
taking, either through factory or management committees, or through employee share- 
holding. 

Lastly, in describing the special case of the Italian economy, the author shows that 
the fundamental problem is unemployment. This is not however caused, as is often 
claimed, solely by over-population. Any employment policy should above all facilitate 
the expansion of production by directing investments in a rational manner. Italy’s 
economic and social problems cannot, however, be solved by internal measures alone; 
the country is dependent upon the contribution of other economic systems. 
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WacLey, Charles; Harris, Marvin. Minorities in the new world: six case studies. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1958. xvi + 320 pp., bibliography. 

The monographs assembled in this book concern six racial or linguistic minorities in 

ive countries of the New World. Since the American continent is inhabited by 

extremely diverse races, it is not astonishing that ‘minorities’ should exist; these are 

groups which are not necessarily in a numerical minority, but are conscious of forming 

eparate social units, held together by their ethnocentricity and endogamy; at the same 


The author 
c categorics 


of the Great 


p which a ime, they are the victims of suspicion and prejudice. 
nome |The problem of minorities is very changeable: firstly, according to the factor of 
ucted in tithe 


ime—new minorities may be formed, like the Jews in the United States of America, 
hile others disappear (like the Irish and the Germans, who have ceased to be 
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minorities in the United States of America); secondly, according to the country, 

Brazil and Mexico have reacted differently to the problem of the presence of Indians, 
In 1910, Brazil started a humanitarian drive, led by Rondon, but did not grant Indiap 
tribes equality before the law. 

The policy in regard to Indians in Mexico—a policy of assimilation—has been § * 
scientifically organized; it was intended to bear the stamp of an humanitarian and 
nationalist ideal, since the Indian heritage is considered as a symbol. Yet the Indian; 
are still at the bottom of the social scale. 


In Martinique, the term black is synonymous with poor. There is a total lack off 
unity among the blacks. a 
Segregation, directed against the Negroes, exists in the United States of Americ § 
in many fields, such as those of social relations and institutions (marriage, employment 
recruitment, education, property, etc.), The doctrine of ‘Separation but Equality’ B 
proclaimed in the sphere of education, is significant in this respect. Discrimination 
shows a tendency to disappear altogether, however, in workers’ trade unions. A new 
sense of unity has been born among the Negroes, who are anxious to enhance the 
economic and cultural value of their racial heritage. T 
European immigrants also form minorities. The French Canadians, concentrated § 
in the Province of Quebec, have successfully resisted assimilation. There is economic § “ 
discrimination against them, for religious even more than for linguistic reasons, even 
in the Province of Quebec, where they are, numerically speaking, in the majority; B 
only because of this discrimination can they be called a minority. 
In the United States of America, there are over five million Jews, mostly engaged 
in marginal industries; so that they are by no means a controlling factor in industry Sc 
or finance. Anti-semitism—which has in any case been checked, if not completely A 
blotted out—is confined to the social sphere. Of the six cases studied, this Jewish di 
minority is the only one not subject to any economic discrimination. mn 
The formation of minorities has a number of very different causes. It may be the 
result of the expansionist activities of States (as in the case of the Indians and French BE 
Canadians), or of slavery. It is to be noted that the higher its original cultural level,f 
the less the minority has been exploited. Re 
Competition usually arises in the economic field, except in the case of the Jews in the > “ 
United States of America; but social discrimination is an acute problem. fed 
What will probably happen, in the future, to the six minorities dealt with in this book’ 
Only the Negroes in the United States of America and Martinique wish to be assimi- Ca 
lated. In fact, however, the Indians will probably become assimilated, sooner or later. ; 


On the other hand, the Jews of the United States of America and the French Canadian 
appear to be capable of maintaining their position as distinct communities withina ; 
larger community. 
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Apams, J. Stacy. Interviewing procedures: a manual for survey interviewers. Chapel Hill ™ ‘ 
University of North Carolina Press, 1958, 8vo, viii + 56 pp., bibliography, $1. hele 

Description of the various phases of a survey conducted by interviews, from the framing 

of the questions to the recording of the results. Con 

AHMAVAARA, Yrj6; MARKKANEN, Touko. The unified factor model: its position in psyche r 
metric theory and application to sociological alcohol study. Helsinki, Finnish Foundatio§ ¢,,, 
for Alcohol Studies, 1958, 4to, 188 pp., fig., bibliography, Sw.kr. 18 (Alcohol researt pin 
in the northern countries, no. 7). ones 


Framing of a model for factorial analysis in the study of the behaviour of alcoholia 
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Armitias, Pedro. Program of the history of American Indians. Part one: ‘Pre-Columbian 
America’. Washington, Pan American Union, 1958, 8vo, vi+ 68 pp. (Department 
of Cultural Affairs, Social Science Section. Social science monographs, 11). 

Statement of 36 themes, arranged according to a plan proposed by the author for a 

study of the origins of American civilization. 


ARONEANU, Eugéne. La définition de l’agression: exposé objectif. Preface by René Cassin. 
Paris, Les Editions Internationales, 1958, 8vo, 407 pp., 1,800 FF. 

Thorough analysis and complete inventory of the attempts made to define 

aggression, and of the formulae proposed since the founding of the League of 

Nations. 


Betin-MILLERON, Jean, Les bases psychologiques de l’ordre social. Brussels, Editions de 
l'Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1958, 8vo, 127 pp., 160 BF. (Université Libre de 
Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie Solvay. Collection de sociologie générale et de philosophie 


I sociale, 4). 


The author shows that the modern world’s conscience enables the sociologist to 
analyse the major problems of the social order, the traditional incentives, the present 
crisis, and the ‘constants’ to which it is subject. 


BENNETT, John W.; Passin, Herbert; McKnicut, Robert K. Jn search of identity. The 
Japanese overseas scholar in America and Japan. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1958, 8vo, xii + 369 pp., bibliography, $7.50. 

Social and psychological problems raised by the adaptation of Japanese students to 

American university life, and by their return to Japan. These students have come into 

direct contact with two worlds—Orient and Occident, democracy and autocracy, 

individualism and collectivism. 


BERNSTEIN, Marver H. The job of the federal executive. Washington, The Brookings 
Institution, 1958, 8vo, x + 243 pp., bibliography, $3.50. 

Report on round-table discussions organized by the Brookings Institution between 

experts in the field, high officials, etc., to examine actual working conditions in the 

federal departments of the United States Goverment. 


CarneIRO LEAo, A. Panorama sociolégico do Brasil (Curzo realizado em francés na Sorbonne, 
no ano letivo de 1950-1951 ¢ reescrito em portugués). With a preface for the French edition 
by Georges Davy. Rio de Janeiro, INEP, Ministerio da Educacao e Cultura, 1958, 
8vo, 215 pp., bibliography (Ministerio da Educagao e Cultura, Instituto Nacional 
de Estudos Pedagégicos, Centro Brasileiro de Pesquisas Educacionais. Publicacgoes 
serie III, vol. II). 

An historical account of sociological studies, not only in Brazil but in Latin America 

as a whole, as connected with these countries’ political and social evolution and parti- 

cularly with the problems of rural society in Brazil. 


Coate, Ansley J.; Hoover, Edgar M. Population growth and economic development in low- 
income countries: a case study of India’s prospects. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1958, 8vo, xxii + 389 pp., fig., $8.50. 
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The high birth-rate of the nine countries examined (India in particular) is an obstacle 
to their economic development. A reduction in the number of births would therefore 
bring clear economic advantages. 


ConseiL DE L’EuropE. Données statistiques @ l’usage des organes du Conseil de I’ Europe. 
Compiled by the General Secretariat, 1957. Statistical data. Strasbourg, Section 
de la Documentation, 1958, 8vo, xi + 355 pp., 1,200 FF. 

Contains 263 statistical tables on the populations, economies and finances of 15 Europ- 

ean countries from 1950 to 1957, and 12 tables relating to the overseas territories and 

associated countries. 
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Contempordnea. Revista bimestral de cultura y ciencias. (Director, Fabio Lozano Simonelli 
Secretario de redaccién, Oscar Delgado.) Bogota, Apartado nacional 2141, 8vyo, 
bimonthly, no. 1, May-June 1958, 330 pp. 

First number of a general cultural review published by the Colombian Government, 

The purpose of the review is to deal, objectively and scientifically, with a great variety 

of subjects (some of sociological interest) affecting modern man. 


Crook, G. Hamilton; Hemnstrern, Martin. The older worker in industry: a study of th 
attitudes of industrial workers toward agieng and retirement. Berkeley, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 1958, 8vo, vi + 143 pp. 

Experiments and surveys carried out since 1955 in several American firms have shown 

that the older workers do not favour the establishment of a fixed retiring age, and that 

their output increases when they have no fixed date of retirement ahead of them. 


DosrinerR, William M., ed. The suburban community. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1958, 8vo, xxviii + 416 pp., bibliography, $6.50. 

Demographic, sociological, economic and political study of the suburb: its origins, 

the forms it takes, and its internal working. Influence of suburban development on 

American society. 


Duncan, Otis Dudley; Ress, Albert J., Jr. Social characteristics of urban and rural com 
munities, 1950. New York, J. Wiley and Sons; London, Chapman and Hall, 1956, 
8vo, xx + 421 pp., $7.50 (Census monograph series). 

Demographic, family, cultural and economic characteristics of communities according 

to their size and the degree of urbanization and the extent of their industrial, agricul- 

tural or commercial specialization, as well as the factors making for the growth or 
decline of some of them, according to the 1950 census. 


Evans-PRITCHARD, E. E. Al-’ant rie bu lijiya ol-’Ijtima’iya (Social anthropology, science 
of the social man). Translated by ’Ahmad ’abu Zaid. Alexandria, Menschaet el 
Ma/’arif, 1958, 8vo, 192 pp., bibliography. 

Definition of social anthropology; its development since the eighteenth century, and 

its present place among the sciences of man: six BBC lectures given in 1950. 


FERNANDES, Florestan. O Padrdo de trabalho cientifico dos sociélogos brasileiros. Rio de 

Janeiro, Universidade de Minas Gerais, 1958, 8vo, 80 pp. (Estudios sociais e politicos, 3). 
Considerations on the way in which the material and moral conditions of Brazilian 
society affect the work of sociological research institutions. 


Fourastié, Jean; Fonratne, Claude, ed. Documents pour l’histoire et la théorie des prix: 
recherches sur l’évolution des prix en période de progrés technique. Paris, A. Colin, 1958, 4to, 
xi + 813 pp. (Centre d’Etudes Economiques. Etudes et mémoires, 43). 

Chronological series (in general covering at least the last 50 years) of French prices fora 

thousand objects and services: wages, current sale prices and ‘real’ prices of raw mate- 

rials and manufactured articles, classified by categories. These data should make it pos- 
sible to establish whether the price structure is upset in a period of technical progress. 


GaricuE, Philippe. Les sciences sociales dans le monde contemporain. Conférence inaugurale. 
Montréal, Université de Montréal, Faculté des Sciences Sociales, Economiques et 
Politiques, 1958, 4to, 23 pp., bibliography. 

It is now proved that social facts can be investigated objectively and scientifically. The 

objectivity of the research depends not on the professional ethics of the investigator, 

but on the reliability of the values which he has chosen and on which the social sciences 
must be grounded. 


Guick, Paul C. American families. New York, J. Wiley and Sons; London, Chapman 
and Halli, 1957, 8vo, xvi + 240 pp., fig., $6.00 (Census monograph series). 
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Describes the structure of families (number of children, age of married couples, number 
of divorces, changes of social status during the period of family life) in the light of the 
1940 and 1950 censuses; and the forecasts which, on the basis of these data, can be 
made for 1960-75. 


GraBiLL, Wilson H.; Kiser, Clyde V.; WHELPTON, Pascal K. The fertility of American 
women. New York, J. Wiley and Sons; London, Chapman and Hall, 1958, 8vo, 
xvi + 448 pp., fig., bibliography, $9.50 (Census monograph series). 

A detailed study—on the basis of numerous sources and especially the results of the 1910, 

1940 and 1950 censuses—designed to trace the development of fertility since the 

colonial period, with the aid of various geographic, racial, social and economic and, 

naturally, demographic principles, 


Growing up in a changing world. London, New York, World Federation for Mental Health, 

1958, 8vo, 238 pp. (World Federation for Mental Health, tenth annual meeting). 
Series of lectures read at the tenth congress of the World Federation for Mental Health, 
held at Copenhagen in 1957: mental balance in children and adolescents, according 
to countries and the family or social environment; preventive measures against the 
increase in juvenile delinquency due to the instability of modern society. 


HaccarRD, Ernest A. Intraclass correlation and the analysis of variance. With an appendix 
by Hari C. Gupta. New York, Dryden Press, 1958, 8vo, xiv + 171 pp., bibliography, 
$2.90. 

Historical background, and principle, of the coefficient of intraclass correlation. Incor- 

poration of this coefficient in the theory of the analysis of variance, and its applications 

in the sciences of behaviour. 


HAMELIN, Louis Edmond; L. Hametin, Colette. Quelques matériaux de sociologie religieuse 
canadienne. Preface by Pére Georges-Henri Lévesque, O.P. Montreal, Editions du 
Lévrier, 1956, 12mo, 160 pp., bibliography (Collection Sociologie et pastorale, 1). 

A brief study on the subject of religious sociology is followed by a bibliography in three 

sections (general, Canadian, and bearing on the diocese of Trois Riviéres), as a typical 

example. Some statistical data are given with regard to the Trois Riviéres diocese and 

a list of possible subjects for research. 


HinsHAW, Randall. Toward European convertibility. Princeton, Princeton University, 
1958, 8vo, 33 pp. (Princeton University. Department of Economics and Sociology, 
International Finance Section. Essays in international finance, no. 31). 

The role of EPU, and the various attempts made in European countries (particularly 

the United Kingdom) to restore currency convertibility. 


Hucues, Everett Cherrington. Men and their work. Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 1958, 
8vo, 184 pp., bibliography, $4. 

Sociological study of the individual’s struggle to give expression to his personality 

in his work, and of collective efforts to subject the conditions of work to super- 

vision, 


Hutcuinson, E. P. Immigrants and their children, 1850-1950. New York, J. Wiley and 





Sons; London, Chapman and Hall, 1956, 8vo, xiv + 391 pp., $7.50 (Census monograph 
series). 
The role of immigrants in the economic and demographic development of the United 
States of America during the last century. 


International economic papers, no. 8. Translations prepared for the International Economic 
Association, edited by Alan T. Peacock, Ralph Turvey, Wolfgang F. Stolper, 
Elizabeth Henderson. London, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1958, 4to, 240 pp. 

The papers translated in this new volume range, in date, from 1850 to 1957 (the dates, 
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in the case of six out of eleven papers, being 1957 or 1956); six of them were originally 
published in German, two in Swedish, one in Norwegian, one in French, and one in 
Italian. 


Jounson, John J. Political change in Latin America: the emergence of the middle sectors. Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1958, 8vo, xiv + 272 pp., bibliography, $5. (Stanford 
studies in history, economics and political science, XV). 

Political changes brought about since World War I by the growth of new economic 

groups, as a result of the influence exerted by these groups on the social and economic 

policies of the governments of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Uruguay. 


Kirsy, Stuart E., ed. Contemporary China. Economic and social studies, documents, bibliography, 
chronology. II—1956-57, London, New York, Oxford University Press; Hong Kong, 
Hong Kong University Press, 1958, 8vo, xii + 352 + iv pp., bibliography, 30s, 

Includes some ten articles on the economy of China from 1955 to 1957, the English 

and Chinese texts of the 1956 Constitution and an annotated bibliography of 1,000 titles 

of articles and books published in China from 1955 to 1957, given also in English. 


Kopat, Vladimir; MrAzek, Ivan. Otdzka revise charty OSN (The question of the revision 
of the UN Charter). Praha, Nakladatelstvi Ceskoslovenské akademie véd, 1957, 
8vo, 244 pp., bibliography (Ceskoslovenska akademie véd. Sekce ekonomie a 
prava). 

The United Nations Charter no longer corresponds to the political facts of the world; 

it is essential to revise it in several respects, particularly in connexion with the admission 

of new members and the problem of the veto. 


Kraines, Oscar. Israel: the emergence of a new nation. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1954, 8vo, 46 pp., $1. 

Geographically and ideologically, Israel is situated between the East and the West. 

Study of its origin, and of the internal and foreign political problems facing this new 

country. 


Krocxow, Christian Graf von. Die Entscheidung: eine Untersuchung iiber Ernst Jiinger, 
Carl Schmitt, Martin Heidegger. Stuttgart, F. Enke Verlag, 1958, 8vo,' iv + 164 pp, 
bibliography, DM.16 (Géttinger Abhandlungen zur Soziologie unter Einschluss thre 
Grenzgebiete, Hrsg. von H. Plessner, Bd. 3). 

This book, whose subject is the ‘spirit of decision’, is designed to assign to the work of 

Carl Schmitt its proper place in its epoch, and its relative position in regard to the work 

of two of Schmitt’s contemporaries, Ernst Jiinger and Martin Heidegger. 


LossiER, Jean G. Les civilisations et le service du prochain. Paris, La Colombe, Editions du 
Vieux-Colombier, 1958, 8vo, 239 pp., 1,290 French frs. 

Religious civilizations have given place to scientific civilization, in which man is 

considered merely from the standpoint of his usefulness. A new civilization is dawning, 

in which ‘service to his neighbour’ will enable man to take his place in a community 

that is both spiritual and social. 


Macepo, Gilberto de. A educagdo integral dos menores e a assistencia social. Maceio-Alagoas, 
1958, 8vo, 55 pp. 

Report presented to the Brazilian Congress on Child Welfare, held in 1952 at Belo 

Horizonte. The author shows that an ‘integral’ education of children, conceived both 

as instruction and as development of the personality, is essential to improved individual, 

national and international life. 


MarueErFKA, Edmund. Die Herren dieser Welt. Das Problem der Macht. Berlin, Maximilian 


Druck und Verlag, 1958, 480 pp. 
The world wars and the political troubles afflicting the major powers are due to 
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Middle American anthropology: special symposium of the American anthropological association. 
stanford, Assembled by Gordon R. Willey, Evon Z. Vogt and Angel Palerm. Washington, 
(Stanford Pan American Union, 1958, 8vo, x + 60 pp. (Department of Cultural Affairs, Social 

Science Section. Social science monographs, V). 
‘conomic — Collection of monographs and discussions concerning the study of anthropology in 
conomic fF Central America during the last 50 years. 


MIKESELL, Raymond F.; BEHRMAN, Jack N. Financing free world trade with the Sino-Soviet 


liography, bloc. Princeton, Princeton University, 1958, 8vo, viii + 109 + [145] pp. (Princeton 
ig Kong, University, Department of Economics and Sociology, International Finance Section. 
hy, 30s, Princeton studies in international finance, no. 8). 


English —& Statistical and qualitative study of payments agreements and trade agreements con- 
200 titles | cluded between the Sino-Soviet bloc and the free world since World War II. Features 
glish, of and motives underlying these agreements, most of which are bilateral. 


revision § MitBANK MemortAu Funp. Selected studies of migration since World War II: proceedings 
d, 1957, of the thirty-fourth annual conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, held October 30-31, 1957; 
nomie a at the New York Academy of Medicine, Part III. New York, Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1958, 8vo, 244 pp., fig., $1. 
e world; —& The different types of international migration since World War II; internal migration, 
dmission § its features and economic consequences in Japan and the United States (North Carolina, 
Chicago, New York State); United States immigration policy since 1945. 


rs Press, § Miter, Herman P. Income of the American people. New York, J. Wiley and Sons; London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1955, 8vo, xvi + 206 pp., fig., bibliography, $6.50 (Census 
ie West. monograph series). 
this new —F Income structure according to profession, age, family situation, race and place of 
habitation, and the main changes noted since the depression of the thirties, in the light 
of the results of the 1940 and 1950 censuses. 
Fiinger, 
164 pp, — Mirocrio, Abel. La psychologie des peuples. Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1958, 12mo, 
uss ihrer 128 pp., bibliography (Que sais-je?, 798). 
Definition of the psychology of peoples; its place among the sciences of man; develop- 
work of —& ments from 1920 to 1957 in France, Germany and the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
he work 
Organisation of the government of India (The). Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi... , Asia 
Publishing House, 1958, 4to, xii + 416 pp., folder, Rs.20 (The Indian Institute of 
tions du Public Administration). 
Main features of the Indian Constitution; detailed study of the organization and 
man is § operation of each Ministry and of the commissions of the Central Government. 
Awning, 
munity fF Paropr, Maurice. Essai sur la structure des salaires ouvriers dans V’industrie de la région mar- 
seillaise. Preface by F. Sellier. Published by the Centre d’ Etudes des Relations Sociales. 
Aix, La Pensée Universitaire, 1957, 4to, 184 pp., fig., maps (Université d’Aix- 
\lagoas, Marseille, Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Economiques d’Aix. Travaux et enquétes). 
The range of workers’ hourly wages in the main industries of the Marseilles region at the 
at Belo § beginning of 1955. 
=d._ both 
ividual, § Periodikum fiir wissenschaftlichen Sozialismus: eine internationale Monatsschrift. Hrsg Arno 
Peters, Miinchen, Universum Verlag, 8vo, monthly, vol. 1, November 1958, 112 pp., 
DM 2. 
imilian § First German review devoted to questions of scientific socialism. Includes articles on 
the theory of socialism and its applications in various countries, and a section consisting 
due to § of abstracts of articles published in the main foreign socialist reviews. 
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Report of the Canadian Congress on Delinquency, Montreals 26-29 May 1957. Ottawa, Société 
Canadienne de Criminologie, 1958, 8vo, vi + 318 and vi + 297 pp. [Bilingual: 
English/French]. 

Study of the causes of juvenile delinquency, and especially of the remedies which 

society can supply. Problems raised in Canada by the presence of young delinquent; 

in reformatories, and by their re-adaptation to normal existence. 


Russet, Ruth B., assisted by Jeannette E. Miither. A history of the United Nations Charter: 
the role of the United States, 1940-1945. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1958, 
8vo, xviii + 1140 pp., bibliography, $10. 

The role of the United States in the framing of the United Nations Charter; the 

place occupied by the Charter in the foreign policy of the United States from 1940 


to 1945. 


Scrrovsky, Tibor. Economic theory and Western European integration. Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1958, 8vo, 154 pp., $3.50 (Stanford studies in history, economics and 
political science, XV1). 

The advantages of the economic integration of Europe; possible drawbacks in con. 

nexion with employment, productivity and exchanges with the rest of the world; 

the theory of the balance of payments and currency, on the assumption of a common 
currency, 


Scott, William A.; WirHey, Stephen B. The United States and the United Nations: th 
public view, 1945-1955. Prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. ... New York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1958, 8vo, xiv + 314 pp. (National 
studies on organization). 

American public opinion with regard to the United Nations, its principles and the 

various decisions it has taken over a period of 10 years; result of a public opinion sample 

affected by several American institutions, and first volume in a series devoted to the 

United States’ attitude towards the United Nations. 


SHELDON, Henry D.; Tissitts, Clark. The older population of the United States. New York, 
J. Wiley and Sons; London, Chapman and Hall, 1958, 8vo, xiv + 223 pp., $6 
(Census monograph series). 

Socio-economic features of the population aged over 65: employment, incomes, family 

situation, housing and geographical distribution, according to the results of 1950 census. 


Slums of old Delhi: report of the socio-economic survey“of the slums conducted by Bharat Sevak 
Samej, Delhi Pradesh. Foreword by Jawaharlal Nehru, Delhi, Atma Ram and Son, 
1958, 8vo, 239 pp., plates, maps. 

A ‘sample’ survey of the Delhi slum-dwellers on their incomes, living conditions and 

their attitudes towards present housing shows that a solution merely resulting in their 

rehousing would be quite inadequate. 


Sociologie dans l’entreprise: un atelier au travail. Une étude sur le terrain du réle des groupes 
informels de travail par rapport a V’intégration du travailleur dans l’entreprise. Neuilly (Seine), 
Editions Hommes et Techniques, 1958, 8vo, 187 pp., fig., folder, 1,300 FF. 

Results of a survey made in an industrial firm in Mexico City with regard to the 

formation of social groups within the firm, and the group’s influence on the individual's 

psychology and morale and his attitude towards his work. 


Stabilité de V'emploi dans le droit des pays membres de la C.E.C.A., by G. Boldt, P. Durand, 
P. Horion, A. Kayser. . . . Luxembourg, Service des Publications des Communautts 
Européennes, 1958, 8vo, 311 pp. (Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de 
l’Acier, Haute Autorité. Droit du travail, Vol. II). 

Six national reports analyse the provisions of laws, regulations or agreements showing 

the progress made in the protection of wage-earners against discharge or dismissal. 
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They reveal that the trend towards stability of employment is common to all member 
countries. 


Statistiques de base de douze pays européens. Comparison avec les Etats-Unis d’Amérique et 
Union des républiques socialistes soviétiques, 2nd ed., Luxembourg, Brussels (Service 
des Publications de la Communauté Européenne), 1958, 12mo, 100 pp. (Communauté 
Européenne du Charbon et de |’Acier, Haute Autorité. Communauté Economique 
Européenne, la Commission. Communauté Européenne de |’Energie Atomique, la 
Commission). 

Contains 63 tables of statistics on the main sectors of activity in the European countries 

for the years 1955-57. 


TaEUBER, Conrad; TAEuBER, Irene B. The changing population of the United States. New 
York, J. Wiley and Sons; London, Chapman and Hall, 1958, 8vo, xii + 357 pp., 
fig., maps, bibliography, $7.75 (Census monograph series). 

Study of the changes that have taken place since 1790 in population distribution in the 

United States, from the standpoint of demographic factors, geographical distribution, 

economic activities and cultural and financial] standards. 


TaLAMONA, Mario. Fluttuazioni edilizie e cicli economici. Ricerche sul comportamento degli 
investimenti in abitazioni in Italia dal 1863 al 1945. Roma, Istituto Nazionale per lo 
Studio della Congiuntura, 1958, 8vo, 287 pp., fig., bibliography, L.2,500. 

Fluctuations in building in Italy, and the Italian economy, from 1863 to 1945. 

Numerous graphs and statistics on the financing and volume of building in Italy. 


Tuompson, Edgar T.; Hucues, Everett C., ed. Race: individual and collective behaviour. 
Glencoe (Ill.), The Free Press, 1958, 8vo, x + 619 pp., bibliography, $7.50. 
This ‘reader’ contains a large number of studies, by various authors, which help to 
elucidate the racial factor and the problems raised by the existence of many different 
races, their superposition, their co-existence, and the possible conflicts between them. 


Wuetpton, P. K.; Kiser, Clyde V., ed. Social and psychological factors affecting fertility. 
Vol. V: ‘Concluding reports and summary of chief findings from the Indianapolis 
study’. Contributing authors: Edgar F. Borgatta, Charles F. Westoff, Ruth Riemer, 
Robert G. Potter, Jr... . New York, Milbank Memorial Fund, 1958, 8vo, pp.1083- 
1372, bibliography (Reprinted from the Milbank memorial fund quarterly). 

Study of the various social and psychological factors affecting fertility: role of religion 

of the family and social atmosphere, and of the affective element. 











III. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE FOURTH WORLD POLITICAL SCIENCE CONGRESS 


Rome, 16-20 September 1958 


The Fourth World Political Science Congress held in Rome from 16 to 
20 September 1958, was in every way a success. It was attended by more 
than three hundred political scientists from some thirty European, Asian 
and American countries; most of the best experts in the subjects dealt with 
took part in the discussions; over seventy working papers were submitted, 

The success of the meetings was due, in large measure, to the facilities 
generously made available to the International Political Science Association 
by the Italian Organizing Committee. The magnificent premises of the 
Palazzo Corsini provided large and comfortable rooms for the discussions, 
and enabled those present to assemble in pleasant quarters after the meetings, 
Simultaneous interpretation saved a great deal of time. Admittedly certain 
criticisms were made, which will be taken into consideration by the secre- 
tariat in organizing the next congress, scheduled for 1961. But, in assessing 
so large a meeting, account should be taken of (a) the inherent difficulties 
of any international organization with such a large membership; (b) the 
very limited resources available to the secretariat; (c) the complex nature of 
the matters considered; and (d) the number of persons attending each meeting. 

At the official opening ceremony held in the Capitol, the Italian Govern- 
ment, the public authorities and the diplomatic corps were represented and 
many academic specialists were also present. Speeches were delivered by 
Signor Del Bo, Cabinet Minister; the Rector of Rome University, Signor 
U. Papi; the President of the Italian Political Science Association, Signor 
F. Vito; and the President of IPSA, Professor J. K. Pollock. Mr. K. Szczerba- 
Likiernik, Chief of the Division for the International Development of Social 
Sciences, spoke on behalf of Unesco, and Mr. F. Tickner, Assistant Director, 
Technical Assistance Administration, on behalf of the United Nations. The 
President, Mr. Arangio-Ruiz, then received the participants at the Accademia 
dei Lincei and delivered an address of welcome to which Mr. M. Duverger, 
Vice-President of the Association, replied. The President of the Italian Repub- 
lic, His Excellency Mr. M. Gronchi, honoured with his presence the closing 
ceremony, which was held in the magnificent Palazzo della Farnesina. The 
proceedings of the round table on ‘The Relationship between Theory and 
Practice in Political Science’ were directed by Professor J. Djordjevic, assisted 
by Messrs. M. Duverger and R. de Mattei, who presided at the meetings. 

As regards ‘Interest Groups’, a round table on this subject, with Professor 
H. Ehrmann as the general rapporteur, had already taken place at Pittsburgh 
in 1957. The Rome congress resumed consideration of this subject, with 
Professor Ehrmann, as in the previous year, leading the discussions. Messrs. D. 
N. Chester and O. H. von der Gablentz acted as chairmen of the meetings. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





The programme included a discussion on ‘International Conflicts’; this 
was directed by Professor J. Freymond, who for the past three years has been 
collaborating in the Carnegie Endowment’s study on conflicts. Mr. J. E. John- 
son, President of the Carnegie Endowment, and Mr. Sperduti acted as chair- 
men of the two meetings held on this subject. 

The association had in 1957 undertaken an investigation on ‘Local Govern- 
ment and Developing Countries’, and this subject was included in the pro- 
gramme of the congress. Mr. H. Maddick, the director of the investigation, 
was appointed general rapporteur. Messrs. W. A. Robson and M. Viora 
took the chair at the meetings. 

The other subjects studied by the Rome congress were ‘Public Enterprise’, 
with Mr. F. Vito as general rapporteur and Messrs. B. Akzin, S. Ehrlich and 
J. K. Pollock, presiding over the meetings, and ‘The Relationship between 
Legislature and Executive’, the discussions here being led by Professor 
G. Vedel, with Messrs. J. Chapsal and G. Heckscher acting as chairmen. 

The council of the association also met in Rome in September. It was 
attended by representatives of 22 affiliated national associations. It was 
largely concerned with a revision of the statutes, some of whose articles, 
especially those dealing with the election and composition of the Executive 
Committee and the representation of national associations, tended to create 
confusion. The council also elected the new Executive Committee, which 
will direct the association’s work for the next three years. It expressed its 
gratitude to the outgoing chairman, Professor James K. Pollock, for his 
loyal service during his term of office, and welcomed the new chairman, 
Mr. Jacques Chapsal, director of the Institut d’Etudes Politiques, Paris. 
The new Executive Committee elected at Rome is as follows: 

Chairman: Mr. Jacques Chapsal (France). 

Vice-Chairmen: Mr. D. N. Chester (United Kingdom) (First Vice-Chairman), 
Dr. C. Joseph Chacko (India), Professors Jovan Djordjevic (Yugoslavia), 
Francesco Vito (Italy). 

Members: Professors Benjamin Akzin (Israel), Th. B. Cavalcanti (Brazil), 
Maurice Duverger (France), Stanislaw Ehrlich (Poland), Jacques Frey- 
mond (Switzerland), Otto Heinrich von der Gablentz (Germany), Jan- 
Magnus Jansson (Finland), Mr. Evron M. Kirkpatrick (United States of 
America), Professors James K. Pollock (United States of America), William 
A. Robson (United Kingdom). 

Secretary-General: Mr. John Goormaghtigh (Belgium). 

Before the election of the new Executive Committee, the old committee met 

and unanimously approved the admission of two new collective members—the 

Spanish Political Science Association, and the Lebanese Political Science 

Association. 
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The new Executive Committee examined IPSA’s programme and expressed 
the opinion that the association should increase its influence in the United 
States of America by campaigning for new members, as was done during the 
;revious year in Europe and in other continents. It noted with satisfaction 
Mr. Szczerba-Likiernik’s suggestions for IPSA’s collaboration in research 
undertaken by Unesco. It fixed the date of its next meeting for September 1959, 
so that the meeting might coincide with the round table which would take 
place at that time to consider certain aspects of the relationship between civil 
and military authorities. 

The association wishes to express its deep gratitude to all who contributed 
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to the success of the Rome congress. Mention should first be made of the 
Italian Political Science Association, which, under the leadership of its 
learned and dynamic president, Professor F. Vito, made it possible for IPSA 
to organize the congress under the best conditions. The Italian organizing 
committee consisted of Professor F. Vito, Chairman; Professors E. Crosa 
and R. De Mattei, Vice-Chairmen; and Messrs. V. Arangio-Ruiz, U. Papi, 
R. Ago, L. Amoroso, M. Bandini, A. Bettanini, F. Calasso, M. Conti, G. De 
Angelis d’Ossat, M. Di Domizio, B. Leoni, G. Maranini, and P. Saraceno, 
Its General Secretary, Dr. F. A. Casadio and his immediate colleagues, 
Dr. U. Gori and Dr. G. Gribaudo, rendered outstandingly devoted and 
effective service. Special appreciation should be expressed to the Accademia 
dei Lincei, for having put at the disposal of the congress the magnificent 
Palazzo Corsini and Palazzo della Farnesina. The Italian Society for Inter- 
national Organization generously supplied quarters for the secretariat of 
the Italian organizing committee during the months before the congress, and 
placed its handsome assembly rooms at the association’s disposal for the 
meetings of the council and Executive Committee. The organizers of the 
congress also received most generous assistance from many of its members. 

Below will be found short notes drafted by the general rapporteurs on each 
of the subjects discussed at the congress. 


I. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(General Rapporteur: Professor J. Djordjevic, University of Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia). 


The following experts, from various countries, presented extensive reports, 
based on the working paper drawn up by Professor J. Djordjevic (University 
of Belgrade, Yugoslavia); Ch. B. Robson (University of North Carolina, 
U.S.A.) ; G. G. Catlin (University of Toronto, Canada) ; C. J. Frierich (Har- 
vard University, U.S.A.); W. Abendroth (University of Marburg, West 
Germany) ; T. Curcio (University of Florence, Italy); J. Boulouis (University 
of Aix-en-Provence, France); J. C. Rees (University College of Swansea, 
Wales, United Kingdom); A. Schaff (University of Warsaw, Poland); S. Ber- 
nard (Solvay Institute of Sociology, Brussels, Belgium) ; J. Plamenatz (Nuffield 
College, Oxford, United Kingdom); and S. De Grazia (Twentieth Century 
Fund, Princeton, U.S.A.). 

The writers of the reports took part in the discussion and gave a brief 
exposition of the problems raised in their notes. Many other participants also 
joined in the debates. 

The general rapporteur, in his working paper, had raised a number of 
theoretical and even gnoseological problems (the notions of theory and 
practice; basic philosophical concepts relevant to this question; the relation- 
ship between ideology and science, between political practice and theory, etc.). 
He had also identified two basic methodological approaches; the theoretical 
approach, and the pragmatic or empirical approach. Having pointed out the 
respective weaknesses and virtues of each method, he had emphasized the 
possibility, and need, of a combination between the dialectical method and 
empirical research. In order to provide a basis for the concrete examination 
of the problem, he had suggested a discussion of the following question: to 
what extent does the prospect, immediate or more removed, of a revolution 
modify the relationship between theory and practice? 
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of the | This produced a very lively discussion, though the speakers confined 
of its | themselves to generalities. Many problems of various types were raised, and 
- IPSA § views differed. Some speakers went beyond the limits of the subject, but this 
occurred only in individual cases (for example, a proposition that the abstract 


anizing ; : vt : 

Crosq — nature of Marxism excluded it from the fields of political science was followed 
. Papi, J by 2 speech asserting the methodological value of this doctrine and its vital 
G. De § power). ‘ ; ; eet 
‘aceno, § Most of those, who took part in the discussion maintained that there was 
sagues, | necessarily a mutual relationship between theory and practice. Political 


.d and § theory was scientific only in so far as it reflected experience and could be 
idemia § verified by experience; and practice could only be effective and provide a 
Lificent | basis for theoretical generalization if it, too, reflected human experience (the 
Inter. § institutions, political relationships, interests and ideas of people). Many 
riat of § speakers stressed the importance of empirical study and research, but main- 
ss, and § tained that it was essential to attempt a theoretical synthesis if political theory 
or the & was to be raised to the level of a science, a tool of knowledge enabling man to 
of the — find his direction in a complex universe. Some of the speakers, by no means 
mbers, § all of whom supported dialectical materialism, agreed with the rapporteur 
n each & that the dialectical method furnished an abundance of theoretical hypotheses 
of interest to political science and to the working out of practical policies. 
Although considerable interest was still aroused by the political systems of 
the past (those of Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Spinoza, Machiavelli, 
B jefferson, Proudhon, Marx, Engels, Lenin, etc.), the problems of contem- 
porary politics called for fresh and more daring theoretical analyses. The view 
was expressed that it is the duty of scholars today to formulate an up-to-date 
eports, | scientific theory of politics and power. Much could be done towards advan- 
versity | cement in political science by constructive discussion and collaboration, 
rolina, | conducted, in a spirit of scientific tolerance and co-operation, between scholars 
(Har- of different opinions, experience and philosophical methods. It was generally 
West — agreed that in a sense political science was less advanced than the natural 
versity — sciences and even than some of the social sciences. This was partly due to 
ansea, § the dynamic and antinomic nature of life in our day and partly to a certain 
3. Ber- | confusion, the adoption of set opinions, and widespread lack of understanding 
uffield | between individuals and between nations. 
entury The discussion of the relations between theory and practice in political 
' Ef science was, on the whole, on a high theoretical level, and marked by earnest- 
. brief — ness and tolerance. The meeting provided an example of active ‘intellectual 
ts also — coexistence’. But on that account—at least to some extent—problems were 
not presented as positively as might have been wished, and there was a lack 
ber of & of frankness in the statement of differing views. As a result, with certain 
y and notable exceptions, speakers adhered to their original opinions. 
lation- The general, constructive conclusion to be drawn from the various opinions 
,etc.), F expressed is that those who took part in the discussion agreed with the rappor- 
retical | teur that questions of theory should be submitted to international scientific 
ut the — forums of political science. This view was expressed in many reports and in 
~d the § Many speeches heard at the congress. It was suggested that at future meetings 
d and & ofthe association consideration might be given to a more definite and concrete 
nation §& theoretical subject than that under discussion at the fourth congress. 
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II. INTEREST GROupPs (General Rapporteur: Professor Henry W. Ehrmann, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, U.S.A.) 


Inasmuch as the panel discussion on interest groups at the Rome congres 
was intended, in part, as a continuation of the discussion that had bee 
organized in 1957 by IPSA at Pittsburgh, U.S.A.,1 only a limited number 
of papers were submitted to the congress, most of them dealing with som 
specialized aspects of the problem. The general discussion, in which a rather 
large number of speakers participated, focused on the promise which studies 
of interest groups may hold for the advancement of comparative politics and 
of political theory. In spite of the many nuances of opinion expressed, there 
was extensive agreement on a number of important points. 

It was stressed, for instance, that since the study of interest groups recom. 
mended itself to the attention of scholars because of its emphasis on the 
informal factors of politics, it should avoid a sterile taxonomy. Where group; 
were considered as indispensable agents of social change, investigations would 
contribute to a realistic understanding of the political process and might be 
useful in the elaboration of models which could lead to parallel developments 
in the economic and political sphere. On the other hand, some participant; 
warned against expecting too much from interest group studies alone: a neo- 
pluralist approach might in the end lead to a sort of group determinism which 
would be as unsatisfactory as economic determinism; hence, the larger cultural 
context in which groups move should never be neglected. 

While it was generally admitted that monographic and descriptive work 
still needed development, especially in countries outside the orbit of Western 
democracies, the need for theoretical orientation was universally emphasized. 
Case studies observing group influences at the various levels of national 
legislation and administration could furnish interesting material for 
comparison. But without a rigorous framework they would result in a some- 
what hapless empiricism and in a continuing inability to isolate variable 
sufficiently strategic to provide guides or indices to relevant facts. For many 
speakers the central problem involved here seemed to be the limits within 
which group action was ‘legitimate’. In every pluralistic system at least, 
the pressures emanating from organized interests bring about some degree of 
decentralization of the political process. The decisive question appeared to 
be at which point the political system, if it wishes to survive, must reverse such 
decentralization and create a tolerable equilibrium. Obviously this question 
might be answered differently in various societies, at various historical moments 
and in regard to groups of varying levels. How far interest groups and their 
interventions will be sanctioned by the political formula of a given system 
might prove to be an important criterion which would lend itself to the compar: 
ison of political cultures. 

One session of the panel was, in part, devoted to a discussion as to whether 
the methods of interest group studies, which so far have been pursued systemat- 
ically only in the United States and in Western Europe, would prove helpful 
in the observation of other governmental systems. There was once mort 
agreement that in the study of countries where groups, political parties, 
cliques and the like were undifferentiated, a facile transfer of terminology 


1. See International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. X, 1958, pp. 327-8; and Henry W. Ehrmann, ed., [nterest 
Groups on Four Continents, Pittsburgh University Press, 1958. 
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developed in the study of other political systems would easily lead to confusion. 
A ‘functional’ approach was considered more helpful. Rather than seeking 
in different societies seemingly parallel groups such as labour unions, 
employers’ or agricultural organizations, armies, etc., it was recommended 
that an investigation be made of which groups perform functions, how interests 
are defended at various levels, how the articulation and communication of 
demands take place. 

Various participants from the Arab countries, from the Far East and South 
East Asia and from Eastern Europe were most emphatic in asserting that the 
absence of significant group studies in their respective countries was by no 
means indicative of an absence of group activities.1 They believed, without 
exception, that group studies were of particular importance in countries where 
political parties of the western type do not exist, or where political groups 
have not yet reached an advanced stage of articulation. If formalism were 
avoided, the representatives from these countries further affirmed, methods 
developed for the study of interest groups in the West were likely to yield 
results also in other societies. Many speakers were of the opinion that IPSA 
could do much to encourage research in a field which was far more intensely 
cultivated in some countries than in others. 

Two reports presented at the second panc! session dealt with the problem 
of international pressure groups.” The rapporteurs stressed that pressure 
groups active in international politics will increase rather than decrease in 
number and variety. But it is also likely that, as in the past, the effect of 
such groups is less decisive in the international sphere than in the national 
sphere because it is less directly focused. As long as nationalism remains the 
dominant spirit of the age, the activities of either truly international groups 
or of national groups active on the international level will have limited 
effectiveness. It is however to be expected that whenever supernational or 
transnational public organisms emerge, the international activities of private 
or semi-official international interest groups will increase in intensity. 


III. INTERNATIONAL CONFLICTs (General Rapporteur: Professor J. Freymond, 
Institut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales de Genéve, Switzerland) 


Discussion followed the programme suggested by the rapporteur in his first 
communication to those members who intended to present a report. It had 
been arranged to devote the opening meeting to the consideration of problems 
of method which arose in the course of the study of international conflicts, 
such as questions of definition, the classification of sources, the approach to 
conflicts, the method of decision, techniques to be used and ways of obtaining 
bases of comparison. The rapporteur had also expressly requested members 
to make more specific suggestions as to actual examples of conflicts to be 
studied. 

The subject of the second debate was to be the theory of international 
conflicts. 

Mr. Joseph E. Johnson, President of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, took the chair at the opening meeting. Before it began, 


1, See the reports by Ralph E. Crow, Interest Groups in Lebanon (R.1.G. 10) and by Stanislaw Ehrlich (Warsaw), 
A Contribution to the Problem of Interest Groups (R.I.G. 6). 

2. See the reports by Donald C. Blaisdell, Pressure Groups in International Relations (R.1.G. 3) and by Marcel 
Merle, Les groupes de pression et la vie internationale (R.1.G. 5). 
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members were provided with a memorandum by Mr. Joseph Johnson oy 
the study programme of examples of conflicts, drawn up by the Carnegie 
Endowment;! Professor Jacques Freymond’s report, mainly based on hi 
experience as director of studies on the Saar conflict; and a report by Professo: 
Jean Baptiste Duroselle,? who was unfortunately unable to attend the congres, 

The discussion was much enlivened by addresses from Messrs. Akzin, Aron, 
Baumont, Berezowski, Crouzet, Flory, Field Haviland, Lazareff, Ledermann, 
Palmer, Szacz and Tiwari. No definite conclusions can be drawn from the 
discussion, nor is it possible to summarize the debate. Some members had an 
opportunity, in one capacity or another, to study the problems connected 
with international conflicts, for example, as part of the studies of tensions 
and conflicts carried out under the auspices of Unesco, but most had no close 
acquaintance with the Carnegie Endowment study programme. Questions of 
method therefore received little attention, and speakers concentrated on the 
preliminary question whether case studies are feasible, useful and advisable, 
Some were sceptical on this point, but most speakers supported the idea of 
such studies and put forward suggestions. One was that the study of conflicts 
should be extended to extra-European areas, the Middle East (with emphasis 
on the influence of nationalism) and Asia, or to subjects which would reveal 





the conflict between varying conceptions of international law. 

There were naturally some misgivings as to the availability of sources, 
But it was pointed out that, if the object of the proposed studies was to be 
achieved, it was important that not only minor cases should be studied (which 
might be necessary if access to original sources were insisted on), but majo 
conflicts also, even conflicts such as that between East and West, which might 
be approached by the analysis of concrete cases. (In this connexion reference 
was made to the conflict over the frontiers between Germany and Poland. 
It was thought that it should be possible from widely published printed sources 
to gain sufficient knowledge of the development of some conflicts, even acute 
ones, to enable their mechanism to be reconstructed. 

The classification of international conflicts was also discussed. On this 
subject most members appeared to agree with Professor Raymond Aron’ 
remarks on the importance of determining the exact place of each conflict in 
the general diplomatic setting. 


Professor Sperduti, of the University of Pisa, acted as chairman of the second 


meeting. Mr. Stephane Bernard opened the meeting with a report on the 
theory of international conflicts. Mr. Bernard is to direct the study of the 
Franco-Moroccan conflict under the Carnegie Endowment programme. A\ 
a sociologist, lie sought to formulate a model theory applicable to the exa- 
mination of colonial conflicts. Mr. Bernard showed how his model could 
be used in the study of international conflicts. 

As the time allowed for this last meeting was limited, the discussion naturally 
could not cover the whole of the rapporteur’s paper. Most of the speakers 





wheli 
religi 
bad ( 


commented on a particular aspect of the report. It was -not possible to enter in the 


into the merits of the theoretical model suggested, and of the value of this 
attempt to use the analytical tools of sociology to explain phenomena 0 
political science. But at any rate the congress provided an opportunity t 
introduce this discussion to a larger audience. 





1. The Carnegie Endowment Program of Case Studies in Interstate Conflicts. 
2. ‘Note on the Theory of International Conflicts’. 
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These cursory notes make no claim to be a summary of the discussion at 
the two meetings. It may be said in conclusion that members showed real 
interest in the study programme undertaken by the Carnegie Endowment 
and hope to see it progress. 


[V. LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES (General Rapporteur: 
Mr. H. Maddick, University of Birmingham, England) 


The section on this subject was arranged to coincide with the Research 
Programme which is being undertaken by the International Political Science 
Association at the request of the United Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration. (The association is studying local government, including field 
administration in developing countries, with a view to suggesting the ways 
in which these countries may be helped administratively, by deconcentration 
and by decentralization, towards greater popular control. Countries especial- 
ly selected for study are Brazil, Costa Rica, India, the Philippines, Sudan, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia.) The director of the research project was rapporteur 
for this section. 

The 16 papers prepared covered the field very thoroughly, both as to subjects 
treated and countries dealt with. The authors were Professors Cavalcanti 
(Brazil), Djordjevic (Yugoslavia), El Emary (Egypt), Ertug (Turkey), Lan- 
grod (France), Mackenzie (U.K.), Maddick (U.K.), Moulin (Belgium), 
Ogura (Japan), Stene (U.S.A.), Tinker (U.K.), Vratusa (Yugoslavia), Vegle- 
ris (Greece), Weerawardana (Ceylon), Wraith (Nigeria) and Zimmerman 
(U.S.A.). Problems of local government were discussed in the light of the 
experiences of the authors not only in their own countries but in other develop- 
ing countries where they had worked or carried out special investigations. 
Thus East and also West Africa, the Philippines, India, Burma and Pakistan 
were drawn upon for the development of the arguments and suggestions 
embodied in the papers and taken up again in the discussion. 

The pressure of events, notably ‘the revolution of rising expectations’ and 
‘population expansion’ (Zimmerman) together with demands for national 
self-expression and national independence, had made change inevitable in 
the social and economic organization of developing countries. No one 
challenged the desirability or otherwise of this turn of events, although it is 
not wholly acceptable to some anthropologists. Given this situation, it was 
suggested (Maddick) that the establishment of a system of local government 
was important since development had to take place in conditions unsuitable 
for centralized administration or field administration of large areas. These 
‘conditions’ were ‘the intimate nature of the services concerned’; the ‘over- 
whelmingly rural nature of the countries’, with often very diverse social, 
religious and linguistic groups; and the administrative difficulties arising from 
bad communications and illiteracy. To these Professor Stene added that, 
inthe Philippines, there are the further obstacles of ‘a shortage of personnel . . . 
an aversion of officials to travel in the barrios, security risks and the assumed 
inferiority of barrio people’. 

The case for local government was admittedly strong, but questions as to 
what form it should take and to what degree it should be exercised were still 
unresolved. 


1. ‘Barrio’, the basic unit of local government in the rural Philippines. 
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The most serious problem was the incompatibility of local government with 
economic development. If technical development were to be undertaken 
on a large scale, highly qualified personnel was required to guide and direc; 
these projects. If progress were to be made in agriculture with sufficien 
speed to match the increase in population and the demands of the industria) 
worker, compulsion was required rather than persuasion, administrative 
direction rather than discussion and indecision. The corruption, inefficiency 
and delay characteristic of local government—particularly of some African 
administrations which were mentioned by Professor Wraith—would impede 
any rapid changes. Unfortunately when these views were expressed in the 
conference (Steer and Hanson) there was little opposition, possibly, becaus 
so few participants were present from non-western countries. It was generally 
accepted that the pace of these two processes—economic development and 
social change—was radically different, and it was conceded (Zink) that the 
introduction of local self-government must often be delayed, although it wa; 
maintained that the introduction of local government through locally domi. 
ciled administration must not be postponed. 

Professor Mackenzie put the whole question of the future of local self 
government in Africa in a different way. ‘Where mass parties and traditional 
authorities clash, what independent place is there for local authorities?’ In 
many parts of the world, the rapid growth of national parties and the way 
in which some party politicians use local authorities as no more than a mean 
to party or personal power were seen as militating against the development 
of local authorities with real independence. Yugoslavia, on the other hand, 
felt that she was on the way to a reconciliation between party and local 
self-governing authorities. ‘The rights of local self-government are notably 
greater today and its position in the Yugoslav social and political system is 
far more decisive. Practice will show whether all these rights are real. . . . 
(Djordjevic). 

Whilst the future development of national political parties worried some 
members, others were concerned at the ‘secular’ trend towards centralization 
of administration and government. Professor Robson ascribed this in part 
to the unpopularity of local government and its failure to draw the intelligentsia 
and the ‘power factions’ into the community. The overloading of the centre 
was a powerful argument in favour of stronger local government. The same 
trend was noted by Professor Vegleris who held that, in the absence of any 
improvement in local government, all increased demands on the State were 
being met by an extension of central authority, often by creating special 
agencies having separate ‘jurisdictional realms’. This centralization was 
especially necessary for longer-term planification, a consideration which 
brought the attention of the section back to the previous comment (Stene) 
that ‘the basic difference between industrialism proper and the underdeveloped 
agrarians (is) that the former plans for tomorrow and the latter live for today’. 

Some felt with Mr. Tickner (UNTAA) that some of these problems were 
less urgent in the large urban communities, but that, since rural communities 
form the bulk of the populations concerned, the development of institutions 
of popular control capable of operating these new services in accord with both 
the wishes and the long-term benefit of these societies was a matter of urgency. 
Professor Zimmerman had posed this question somewhat differently by asking 
what objectives were to determine the pattern of operation and structure of 
the local government—those of the national government, those of the United 
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Nations, those of the assisting nation, or those with economic and social power 
in the developing country? It was widely agreed that the vitality of local ins- 
titutions would not develop and the institutions themselves would not last, 
unless they were based ‘on local character and resources’ (Zink). 

Strengthening pressure towards centralization was the fear felt in some 
States that a system of viable local authorities would be a disruptive force 
and would weaken the national structure. Others saw, as Professor Weera- 
wardana urged, that local government could be used to advantage in the 
process of ‘nation building’ and in allaying the fear of minority groups by 
giving them a measure of local control over the social services, but he went on 
to stress that a positive contribution would be possible only if the atmosphere 
of partnership were created. 

In countries where community development was a reality, not just a plan 
on paper, an atmosphere of rivalry between it and local government had 
arisen (Wraith). This was noticeable both in countries where community 
development had been entrusted to a separate specialist agency (e.g. India) 
and where community development was part of the service supplied by the 
existing technical agencies—Africa, for example. Dr. Srinivasan considered 
that local authorities must become stronger before they could take over wider 
functions ; he drew attention also to a recent Indian report which stressed the 
need to create local institutions to cover areas coinciding with the adminis- 
trative framework of the community development organizations. There was 
also agreement that there must exist, or be created, institutions to take over 
the maintenance of community development capital works and to continue 
the administration of programmes. 

Whilst accepting the necessity of local roots to give vitality to local ins- 
titutions, several speakers stressed that certain technical requirements of 
administration should not be overlooked. Thus, while local interest was 
often communal—caste, religion, clan—the administration worked in geo- 
graphical not communal areas. Some of the difficulties experienced by local 
government in South East Asia arose from the fact that these geographical 
areas evoked no emotional response (Tinker). It was urged that units must 
be financially workable, and big enough to attract good staff who would not 
work in the petty atmosphere of the villages—even if such competent people 
were plentiful rather than scarce (Mackenzie). Professor Langrod thought 


| that too much attention might be paid to legal niceties and that this prevented 


the use of people in a practical way. “The illiterate person has much to 
contribute—he understands what community problems really are.’ Profes- 
sor Ertug was concerned about the dangers of creating one uniform type of 
authority in the whole country, as the deficiences of the smallest of these units 
led to a retention of power by the centre. On the other hand, the contrasting 
example of the strength of the local communes in Belgium (Professor Moulin) 
which have considerable local initiative, and through which local people could 
avoid ‘being imposed on by the intelligentsia’, aroused interest. 

Throughout the discussion and in many of the papers questions arose which 
were subordinate to these major considerations of the place of local government 
within the State and its relations with national political parties, with technical 
and economic development, with the field agencies of government and with 
community development programmes. These questions were the problems 
of providing adequate finance, of recruiting trained staff in sufficient numbers 
and of bringing forward councillors with an understanding of the work and 
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attitudes required of them. Important as these matters were, there was not 
sufficient time to deal with them in any detail. 

Nor is it possible, in a report of this length to give a full account of the 
papers and discussion. Some contributors have not been mentioned at all: 
there has been but a passing reference to a particular country or a particula 
topic. This is inevitable, but an impression at least has been given of the 
breadth of the issues which were raised in discussing this very important 
topic. 


V. THE CONTROL OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISE (General Rapporteur: Professor Fran. 
cesco Vito, University of the Sacred Heart, Milan, Italy) 


As public enterprise is a comparatively recent phenomenon, it cannot yet be 
defined with any exactitude. Moreover, its characteristics vary with the 
degree of development of the nationa! economy of which it is part, and this 
adds to the difficulty of formulating a universally valid theory. In particular, 
the fact that the control of public enterprise is closely bound up with the legal 
and political structure of a country makes it extremely difficult to lay down 
a general scientific definition. 

These facts cannot be denied, yet comparison and synthesis reveal certain 
common features in this varied and complex question. These are: (a) whatever 
its historical origin and its specific function, public enterprise in our day 
answers to two demands—the desire of the modern State to enter overtly 
those spheres of activity which were in the past the special province of private 
enterprise, and the need to free such activities from the restrictions which 
are unavoidable in public administration. (b) This should not lead to the 
removal of all public control, but to a search for special forms of control 
which shall respect the autonomy of the enterprise. (c) It is of primary 
importance to ensure that the objects for which the public enterprise was set 
up should be achieved. Moreover, public enterprise often functions in time 
of transition or has certain privileges, and steps must be taken to prevent this 
from leading to misuse of economic power. Control over the use to which 
public money is put is ciearly indispensable. 

Taking these three basic characteristics as a starting point, we may analyse 
the experience of different countries and reveal both the results obtained and 
the problems as yet unsolved. We shall then be in possession of the factors 
needed to work out a theory of public enterprise. It will, of course, be neces 
sary to distinguish between two types of economy—a market economy and 
a collectivist economy—and between economies which have reached a certain 
level of development and the economy of new countries or of those which are 
in the course of development. 

National reports on 12 countries were drawn up on the basis laid down by 
the rapporteur, Professeur F. Vito. Three working meetings were devoted 
to this discussion. 


It is common practice and generally recognized as such that a public enterprise 
is set up by a law defining its objects and methods of control. The chief res 
ponsibility for control is in the hands of the executive power; that is, it is the 
responsibility of the Minister or the Council of Ministers. Parliament als 
must be vigilant, mainly because nationally important productive activity i 
almost always involved—basic supplies or public utilities. Another factor 
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is the auditing of accounts, either directly or indirectly, by the competent 
organization (audit office, etc.). 

Different countries have adopted a number of different forms of control 
covering these three types, not always with satisfactory results. In Great 
Britain, where the ‘public corporation’ has made marked progress in its 
structure and functions, the content of governmental control and the scope 
of parliamentary control are still open to question (Robson). In some of the 
countries which have adopted the British system—Canada, for example— 
complaints are made that parliamentary control is ineffectual (Hodgetts) ; 
in other countries, such as Australia, too much ministerial control is complained 
of, as being liable to give rise to a conflict of powers between the Minister 
and the Board of Management of the public enterprise (Kewley). 

Where the economy is in course of development, however, as in Greece, it 
is feared lest the wide autonomy of public enterprises, which have a monopoly 
both de jure and de facto, may result in a form of technocracy which is not subject 
to market demands and will therefore ignore the public good (Spiliotopoulos). 


Special interest was shown in the use of the joint stock company as a legal 
form of public enterprise. It is in fairly wide use to speed up progress in 
underdeveloped economies, as in Brazil (Cavalcanti) ; elsewhere it is preferred 
for highly competitive branches of industry, as in Sweden (Hastad). Close 
study of the efficacy of the control, however, shows that there is much to 
criticize in the system. Some members held that the ‘public corporation’, 
despite its unavoidable shortcomings, functions much more satisfactorily 
than joint stock companies and enterprises of a mixed type (Robson). 
Experience of mixed enterprises in the United States of America has not 
generally been satisfactory; a mixed enterprise claims all the privileges of 
a public body without being willing to accept the responsibilities (Seidman). 
In Finland there is also doubt about the possibility of effective political control 
of investments in public enterprises constituted as joint stock companies 
(Melin). In Germany, legal control over joint stock companies, and recent 
legislation governing workers’ representation and the rights of the Ldnder 
over former property of the Reich, substantially reduce the degree of federal 
control over public enterprises constituted as joint stock companies (von 
Eynern). In France, the disadvantages noted include the ambiguous nature 
of a mixed enterprise: strictly speaking, it is not public, yet it is sometimes 
under the same control as a public enterprise, as in the case of the French 
National Railways (Colliard). In the case of Italy, it was observed that the 
distinction between, and co-ordination of, responsibilities is sometimes 
complicated by the fact that there are three types of authorities: the public 
holding (such as IRI or ENI) controls other holdings which, in turn, control 
still other companies (G. Treves). Certain aspects of the situation in Italy 
were examined by Messrs. Saraceno, Stammati, Fua, Cassese, Gasparini, Ferri 
and Lasorsa. Some of the speakers attached less importance to the distinction 
between a public economic organization and a mixed enterprise, regarded 
from the standpoint of effective control (Crabbe, Boulouis, M. S. Giannini). 


No one questioned the assertion that control over public enterprises which 
enjoy a monopoly should be stricter than where there is competition. There 
was also agreement with the distinction between control of management and 
check control; and the view was expressed that, contrary to general opinion, 
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the former was more important than the latter (Guarino). The American 
theory expresses the same idea in other words (Seidman). 

With the exception of remarks on Israel (Rosolio) and collectivist economies, 
there was no time for detailed investigation of the problem in relation to 
underdeveloped countries. It was pointed out that in Yugoslavia public 
enterprise was in a special position, enjoying a large measure of freedom, 
within the limits of the needs to fulfil the national production programme 
(Davico). It was therefore an intermediate form between market economies 
and collectivist economies. 


Both the general report and the national reports stressed the need for careful 
definition of the nature and aims of public enterprise before control methods 
are considered. The discussion went beyond such general statements as the 
assertion that investigation of the nature and aims of public enterprise must 
be made before control was studied (Lipinski). Much thought was given to the 
question, and some of the speakers, following the suggestion made in the 
general report, attempted to evolve a theory of public enterprise from the 
standpoint of political economy. Professor Robson held that the main factors 
in public enterprise were these: it is responsible to the public service, to the 
government and to Parliament; its organization and functions are defined 
by law; its property and its objectives are laid down by an Act of Parliament; 
it is accorded a certain freedom of action so that it may retain the initiative 
and flexibility needed in the conduct of business; political control by govern- 
ment and Parliament is made compatible with the free management of business, 
decisions of major importance being, however, left in the hands of the Ministers. 

If we compare public enterprise with private enterprise, we shall see that 
the responsible Minister has powers similar to those of the Board of 
Management and that the function of Parliament can be compared with 
that of the general meeting of shareholders. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the executive body also performs duties which are normally entrusted 
to shareholders, such as obtaining finance and determining the use to which 
net income is to be put (Hodgetts). 

Some think that the concept of public enterprise can be satisfactorily 
explained by comparing its objectives with those of private enterprise. The 
objective of private enterprise is profit; it functions at the level of the unit 
of production; it is a micro-objective. Public enterprise also has a micro- 
objective—satisfactory technical and financial administration; but it has a 
macro-objective as well—the public interest. To enable it to fulfil its micro- 
objective, it is freed from a priori controls which would curtail its freedom of 
action; on the other hand, it is subject to purely financial a posteriori controls. 
Other observations made relate to its macro-objective. It was asserted that it 
devolved upon government and Parliament to define the bounds within which 
public enterprise can operate. They must determine the policy to be followed 
and the objects to be achieved; there could therefore be no question about the 
provision of the necessary funds. A definite plan of action was more important 
than control over management, which is ineffective and may be dangerous. 


This concept has certainly much to commend it; but, apart from the difficulty 
of applying it to mixed enterprise, doubt was expressed as to the coexistence 
of two objectives. The thought may be stated as a distinction between ends and 
means. The end pursued by public enterprise is the public interest; the 
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| objective is therefore a public one. The sound administration of business is 


not to be thought of as an end; it is the putting into practice of the economic 
principle of the use of means, which applies to every type of enterprise. 

There is one other important point to be dealt with. Who is to determine 
the plan of action for public enterprise—public enterprise itself or the organs 
in control of it? All the indications are that it is public enterprise itself. The 
objection was raised that public enterprise does not always have to take risks. 
It is common knowledge, however, that to a large extent modern economic 
policy sometimes greatly diminishes the risks run by private enterprise, too. 
Another objection raised was that the main function of some public enterprises, 
for example a nationalized central bank, was to exercise control over private 
enterprise (Hodgetts). This, however, does not contradict the principle stated 
above, since in this case special regulations are in play which are not normally 
applicable to public enterprise. 


There was one last point to be considered. A very enlightening comparison 
was made between European experience and the experience of the United 
States of America, where public enterprise did not play any important part 
till 1948. Public enterprise is strictly confined to the protection of natural 
resources, the management of international public services, operations invol- 
ving exceptional risk and special undertakings aimed at economic develop- 
ment. Public enterprise is not concerned with normal industrial operations. 

The United States ‘government corporation’ is subject to far more controls 
over individual decisions than is the ‘public corporation’ of Great Britain. 
It is, however, so organized as to ensure satisfaction of the public interest for 
which it was set up. The less complex nature of public enterprise in the United 
States compared with that of public enterprise in Europe is due to a number 
of factors, one of which is that market economy plays a larger part there. 
Many of those attending the congress thought that an exhaustive comparative 
study should be made of this subject, which has until now been neglected 
both in Europe and in the United States. It is hoped that there will be further 
discussion of this topic on some suitable occasion. It would be even better to 
make such an occasion. 


VI. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LEGISLATURE AND EXECUTIVE (General 
Rapporteur: Professor Georges Vedel, University of Paris, France) 


There was a very lively discussion on this subject, which spread over three 
meetings of approximately three hours each. Space does not permit of an 
analysis of the discussion, but a synopsis may be given as follows: 


Various speakers gave an account of national rules or practices relating to the 
subject. There were, for example, speeches on the relationship between 
legislature and executive in the new French Constitution, and on Italian 
parliamentary practice. 


Only a small minority of members agreed with the basic themes of the general 
report, in particular the summa divisio suggested (a distinction between 
hypotheses according to which the relationship between legislature and 
executive is an episode in the inner life of a party, and those according to 
which such relationship is of value in itself). The objections to this point of 
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view are stated below. However, the fact that some speakers agreed with it 
provided an opportunity to mark gradations within this distinction, which 
was in accordance with the desire expressed by the rapporteur. For example, 
it was emphasized that, as regards relationships between legislature and execu. 
tive, the effects of the practice of forming ‘coalitions’ of different parties may 
be similar to those of the exercise of power by one party alone, especially 
as regards the stability of the government. 


co 3 00 8 


fo) 


2¢ ® 


The main point that emerged from the discussions was therefore the disagree. 
ment with the conclusions in the General Report, and the replies given by 
the General Rapporteur. The objections made may be classified as follows: 

1. Many objections to the general report were based on the similarities 
and distinctions resulting from the proposed summa divisio. A number of 
members, representing different ideological standpoints, declared that, 
even on such a definite point as the relationship between legislature and 
executive, a criterion which had the effect of putting the Soviet system and 
the British system in the same class, and the British and United States 
systems in different classes, was inadmissible. The rapporteur drew atten- 
tion to the fact that he had himself emphasized the very relative value 
of the proposed principle of classification, that it was confined to the subject 
under discussion, and that it should not be used to cover general compar: 
isons or distinctions. In physiology there was no objection to emphasizing 
similarities in the structure and functioning of organs which belonged to 
widely differing species, and differences within one given species. This 
point of view, however, met with strong opposition. 

. The rapporteur was criticized, explicitly or implicitly, for underestimating 
the importance of legal principles, especially that of the separation of 
powers. One speaker described the potency of the principle of separation 
in the constitutional life of the Swiss Confederation, and explained how 
Swiss political practice, while preserving the principle, has secured the 
required co-ordination between the two powers. Similar remarks were 
made on the United States (here opposition to the general report was les 
marked, the United States being quoted as an example of a regime in 
which, in the absence of a clearly defined party system, the concrete 
relationship between legislature and executive is governed largely by 
legal principles). In connexion with the Federal Republic of Germany, 
too, arguments were adduced against the rapporteur’s scepticism about 
‘rationalized parliamentary government’. 

Other speakers emphasized that, in achieving real democracy, great 
importance attached to the principle of the unity of power which results 
from the abolition of social classes in the Soviet Union and in the People’s 
Democracies. This opinion provided confirmation, from differing points of 
view, of the topicality of discussion of the maxims of Locke and Montes 
quieu. 

The rapporteur pointed out that he had never denied the importance of 
legal rules or principles concerning the separation of powers or unity of 
powers, but that, in some cases, particularly in Great Britain, the real 
substance of the political system was largely independent of the degree 
of separation of powers. 

3. Various speakers thought that ‘legislature’ and ‘executive’, which in the 
general report had been interpreted simply as ‘Parliament’ and ‘Goverr- 
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with it ment’, should be given a deeper meaning. The structures which, in the 
. which eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, formed the basis for the identification 
xample, of the legislature with Parliament and of the executive with the govern- 
1 execu. ment were now out of date. Legislature—that is, the promulgation of 
ies may general laws—was in no sense the prerogative of Parliament. In many 
pecially countries, the initiation of laws, the very conception of general laws, was 


almost entirely in the hands of the government. The government also had 
wide statutory powers, the object of which was not essentially different 


isagree. from that of the legislature. Lastly, the practice of delegating wide powers 
iven by to the government made the part played by the so-called ‘executive’ in 
follows: the legislature still more important. The function of the government was 
ilarities therefore not merely executive, just as the function of Parliament was not 
nber of mainly legislative. All these terms required refashioning, as did the ideas 
d that, they represented. The fact was that the government’s work was not execu- 
ire and tion, but anticipation, general direction and synthesis. The function of 
em and Parliament was not legislation, but criticism, control and approval. 
1 States The rapporteur admitted the justice of these comments, but did not think 
v atten- they constituted valid criticism of his statements. The report, he said, 
e value called for an analysis, not of the content of the legislative and executive 
subject functions, but of the ‘relationship between legislature and executive’; this 
compat: clearly suggested a study of the relationship between organs, which were 
lasizing necessarily the government and Parliament. 
nged to 4. Au fond, however, the discussion showed that there was reason to question 
s. This whether such a project was legitimate or possible. By reference to countries 
such as Sweden and especially the Netherlands, some speakers declared 
imating that the comparative method as applied to organs was doomed to failure, 
ition of and could lead only to arbitrary theories which give a very false notion of 
aration political realities. It was not permissible to identify either the Dutch party 
ed how system of parliamentary practice with the English, French, American and 
red the other systems and practices. The functioning of political organs was 
cS wert dependent on such specialized and contingent factors that comparisons 
was less between one country and another were necessarily sterile. If the comparison 
yime in were carried out realistically, it would prove to be nothing more than a 
oncrete juxtaposition of descriptions. If, on the other hand, an attempt were made 
rely by to provide classifications and explanatory theories, it would be at the cost 
rmany, of arbitrary simplification, which would distort or twist the facts. Only 
1 about functional comparisons were scientifically legitimate. Drawing a parallel 
between English, German, Swiss or other political organs could but 
r, great emphasize that institutions and practice differed in kind from country 
results to country. On the other hand, it was both helpful and possible to draw a 
eople’s parallel between the procedures adopted for framing and implementing 
oints of laws, or, more generally, for directing the activities of the State in one 


Montes- country and another. 
The rapporteur’s reply to these arguments was that no concrete examples had 
ance of # been given to show that functional comparisons were more legitimate or 
unity of § more fruitful than organic ones. Moreover, the distinction between these two 
he real & types of comparison, he said, was largely nominal, for if the analysis is carried 
degree § far enough the functional and organic points of view are found to be 
inextricably interrelated. It was really the use of the comparative method 
in the § in political science which was being called in question; and, no matter what 
xovern: & difficulties and what abuses the comparative method might lead to, it was 
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practically the only substitute, in the sciences which dealt with human beings, 
for experiment, which was usually out of the question. Generalizations arising 
from the use of the method should be treated in the same way as other scientific 
generalizations, the primary use of which was to serve as hypotheses. They 
should not be given the status of laws until subjected to sustained, careful 
verification, and unless the conditions of validity of the laws that had been 
formulated were defined. It would be wrong, however, to dismiss such general. 
izations as invalid a priori. 

So, once more, the discussion of a specific topic—the relationship between 
legislature and executive—emerged as a problem of epistemology. Political 
science is constantly questioning its subject matter and its methods—a sign 
of youth but also of vitality. Until it reaches a certain stage of development, 
a certain degree of maturity, it obviously cannot expect to find even an 
approximately definite answer. Until that stage is reached, everyone must be 
allowed to take his chance in research and to use the methods he finds most 
profitable. The day may come when points of view which appear contradictory 
are seem to be really complementary. 


A MEETING OF EXPERTS ON THE SOCIAL, MORAL 
AND CULTURAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE PEACEFUL 
USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Unesco House, 15-19 September 1958 


A few days after the second United Nations Conference on the Peaceful 
Utilization of Atomic Energy, held in Geneva, Unesco convened a meeting 
to examine the social, moral and cultural implications of the scientific and 
technological developments that were the occasion for the United Nations 
sessions. 

Twenty-three experts, including several who had attended the Geneva con- 
ference, met in the new Unesco building, from 15 to 19 September 1958. 
The group included physical scientists, economists, political scientists, socio- 
logists, psychologists, educators, anthropologists, lawyers, science writers, and 
responsible administrative persons from atomic energy agencies. The experts 
were asked to help Unesco develop a programme in the field of the social, moral 
and cultural aspects of the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

Those present included Dr. A. Albonetti, Economic Counsellor to the 
Italian Delegation to OEEC, Paris; Dr. M. A. Annabi, Director of Scientific 
Research and Commissioner of Atomic Energy, Tunisia; Professor P. Auger, 
Director of the Department of Natural Sciences, Unesco; Professor F. Brabec, 
Professeur d’economie et vice-recteur de l’Ecole polytechnique, Prague; 
Dr. R. Dahrendorf, Professor of Sociology and Political Science, Hamburg; 
Professor J. W. Grove, Lecturer in Government and Public Administration, 
University of Manchester; Dr. M. Hassialis, Professor of Engineering, 
Executive Officer, School of Mines, Columbia University, New York; Dr. Ch. 
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Heslep, Public Affairs Officer, International Affairs Division, USAEC, 
Washington; Dr. H. Hoff, Professor of Psychology and Neurology, University 
of Vienna; Professor F. Ippelito, General Secretary, National Committee for 
Nuclear Research, Italy, Executive Secretary, European Society of Nuciear 
Energy, Rome; Professor Otto Klineberg, Department of Psychology, 
Columbia University, New York; Dr. K. Knorr, Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University; Dr. H. Kruse, Administrative Director, Gesellschaft 
zur Forderung der Kornphysikalischen Forschung, Diisseldorf; M. Le Lionnais, 
President of the Association of Science Writers, Paris; Professor C. Lévi- 
Strauss, Secretary-General, International Social Science Council, and Institut 
d’ethnologie de |’ Université de Paris; Professor P. Naville, Maitre de recherches 
au Centre national de la recherche scientifique, Conseil international de la 
philosophie et des sciences humaines, Paris; Sir A. Plant, Professor of Com- 
merce, University of London; Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, Secretary to the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, New Delhi; Mr. P. Taranger, Industrial 
Director at the Commissariat of Atomic Energy, Paris; Dr. H. Yukawa, 
Director, Research Institute for Fundamental Physics, Kyoto University; 
Professor A. A. Zvorikin, Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Moscow. 
Professor Klineberg was elected chairman and rapporteur. 

The participants agreed that it was of paramount importance to examine 
the implications of the development of nuclear energy (this term was preferred 
to ‘atomic energy’) for individuals and for social relationships. Certain aspects 
of this problem have already been considered by the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies, particularly the World Health Organization (in its 
report on Mental Health Aspects of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy), as well as 
by the World Federation for Mental Health, the new International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and other organizations, but it was clear that a great deal 
remained to be done. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY AS RELATED TO GENERAL SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The experts agreed that in many respects it is artificial to separate the discus- 
sions of ‘nuclear phenomena’ from the discussion of other facets of the whole 
area of rapidly developing scientific and technological progress. 

With regard to scientific development in general, it was urged that the 
training of technicians, engineers, and scientists should not be undertaken at 
the expense of developing other talents and capacities. The problem arises 
as to what should be done to keep the educational balance and how scientific 
training can best be integrated with the knowledge and attitudes associated 
with the social sciences and the humanities. The experience in different 
countries shows that considerable attention has been paid to this question 
but that different answers have been given in terms of the prevailing 
educational philosophy. 

The recommendation was made that studies be initiated on professional 
and technical training to determine what is being done in various countries to 
maintain educational balance. 

There was some indication that in contemporary society scientists have 


1. World Health Organization, Mental Health Aspects of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, (WHO Technical 
Report Series, No. 51), Geneva, 1958. 
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become a privileged class. The image of the scientist is changing, and so is his 
real position and role, although these may be changing in different ways and 
at different rates, depending on general scientific and technological develop. 
ments within each country. 

The group recommended that studies be made of the historical changes 
that have occurred in the role and image of the scientist, together with an 
analysis of the present situation, as a basis for anticipating future trends, and 
making more adequate plans and provisions within our educational and 
social systems for the scientists. 


SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NUCLEAR PHENOMENA 


Granting that the uses of nuclear energy must be considered within the general 
context of scientific and technological development, the experts noted that in 


certain important respects the situation with regard to nuclear phenomena § isti 


appears to have its own specific character. The historical fact that the applica- 
tions of nuclear energy have been so closely associated with its military uses 
has had the effect, among others, of creating an atmosphere of secrecy and 
‘security’. For many reasons, including the great expense involved in setting 
up the necessary equipment, governments have had to play a much more 
important role than in other aspects of scientific development. It is true that 
there has been considerable ‘declassification’ of previously secret materials; 
it is also true that governments have had to delegate considerable authority, 
either to specially created atomic energy commissions, or to non-governmental 
groups and scientists and administrators. At the same time some degree of 
governmental control seems inevitable, and the question is raised as to the 
effects of such control, and also as to the manner in which this control is 
divided among the various agencies and individuals considered. There appears 
to be no complete agreement as yet regarding what form of control is most 
effective and administratively most successful. 

The recommendation was made that studies be initiated on the relationships 
among nuclear energy control agencies, governments and universities to 
assemble basic information about current practice and to prepare the ground 
for comparative analyses of alternative patterns of relationships. 

Closely related to this recommendation is another made by the group that 
comparative analyses of legislation about peaceful applications of nuclear 
energy should be supported. The meeting heard an interim report of such a 
study that is being prepared by the International Association of Legal Sciences. 

The groups of experts observed that although the assumption is often made 
that economic considerations are the primary determinant of the willingness 
of a government or a people to make the large expenditures required in setting 
up nuclear energy installations, it is also clear that many other considerations 
have to be taken into account in analysing these decisions. Among these are 
the factor of national prestige, the increase in the influence of the government 
in the national economy, the belief on the part of some economically under- 
developed countries that the availability of a nuclear generator will make a 
substantial change in their economic position, and so forth. The group sug: 
gested that the concept of social profitability might be a useful one to consider 
in this context since it includes economic gain but does not exclude the 
operation of non-economic motive. The group then recommended that studies 
should be initiated on the criteria that are actually taken into consideration in 
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arriving at a decision to proceed with investment in the peaceful applications 
of nuclear energy. 

In all of these discussions the group emphasized that the factor of magnitude 
was of great importance in discussing nuclear energy. The amount of power 
made available, the amount of potential gain and of potential damage are of 
an order that is vastly different from that of other sources of energy. There is 
also a temporal aspect; although people are accustomed to rapid scientific and 
technical development they are aware that these new sources of energy imply 
a much more rapid rate of change for the future. 


THE AREA OF PUBLIC OPINION 


The experts after dealing with the physical science and economic aspects 
of nuclear energy observed that it may be that the most important character- 


s istic of the phenomena associated with the peaceful appiications of nuclear 


energy is not its impact on the economy or the technology but rather in the 
psychological and social attitudes towards it. This topic was considered by 
the WHO Committee of Experts and was also discussed in detail by the present 
meeting. Since other organizations are examining these reactions from the 
standpoint of psychiatry and mental health, the meeting placed its emphasis 
more on those aspects of public opinion that appeared to be accessible to the 
techniques of group questionnaire and objective interviewing. The group 
considered a report of a pilot study of students at the University of Hawaii 
conducted under the auspices of the International Union of Scientific 
Psychology. It showed some degree of apathy among the students interviewed 
but also quite a substantial amount of optimism concerning future develop- 
ments in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. The group of experts recom- 
mended that these kinds of studies should be pursued and that the existing 
public opinion data on the subject should be accumulated, digested and 
prepared for wider distribution. 

In this connexion it was observed that the staffs of mass media agencies 
have a great responsibility in making certain that their audiences receive 
adequate and appropriate information about the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. A recommendation was made that seminars specially designed for 
the staffs of these agencies be conducted toward this end. Comparable seminars 
for the representatives of nuclear energy agencies, governments, legislators, 
universities, research institutes and other bodies concerned with the peaceful 
application of nuclear energy were also recommended for the same reasons. 
It was emphasized that governments in particular have a special responsibility 
for being concerned with the social, cultural and moral implications and the 
corresponding responsibility for making adequate information available to 
the general public. 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Because of the widespread uncertainty about the implications of this new 
phenomena the group expressed the opinion that education had a particular 
task to perform. It was agreed that one of the first efforts that needed to be 
made was in educating the public to a more realistic understanding of the 
implications of these phenomena. To accomplish this it was recommended that 
efforts be made to establish consensus about the facts relating to the peaceful 
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uses of nuclear energy and to bring this consensus to the attention of the public, 
This implies a survey of existing methods being used to bring the facts to the 
public. 

At the school level it was emphasized that all of these efforts to develop 
enlightened public opinion in the area of peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
could most effectively be supported through an integrated programme 
involving the governments, research organizations, nuclear energy agencie 
and the school systems in the various countries. Both the teaching staffs and 
the students might be expected to benefit from carefully designed programmes 
of the sort outlined in the preceding paragraphs. 

A full report of this meeting has been prepared for Unesco by Professor Otto 
Klineberg. 


A LATIN AMERICAN SEMINAR ON CURRENT 
PROBLEMS OF METHOD AND PLANNING IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE TEACHING AND RESEARCH! 


Santiago, 22-29 September 1958 


The Latin American Seminar on Current Problems of Method and Planning in 
Social Science Teaching and Research was held in Santiago, Chile, from 22 to 29 Sep. 
tember 1958, under the auspices of Unesco, the Latin American Social Science Faculty 
(FLACSO) and the Latin American Social Science Research Centre, Rio de Janeiro; 
it was organized by the Secretary-General of FLACSO, Professor Gustavo Lagos 
Matus. The Economic, Commission for Latin America (ECLA) co-operated in the 
work of this seminar, which was arranged in consultation with representatives of nine 
countries in the region: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico, 
Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela.” 

The seminar’s work was based on Informes (Reports) presented by the above-men 
tioned countries on the present situation in Latin America of social science teaching 
and research (sociology, economics and political science) and on Ponencias (Papers) 
submitted by various delegates? dealing with co-operation between these branches of 
the social sciences in research on problems relating to economic development. The 
national reports presented to Sub-Commission I were prepared on the basis of a 
questionnaire drawn up by FLACSO. 

The seninar set up two sub-commissions: Sub-Commission I, to deal with Teaching 
and Research Methods in Sociology, Economics and Political Science; and Sub- 
Commission II, to deal with Methodological Problems of Interdisciplinary Research 
in Sociology, Economics and Political Science for the Study of the Economic Develop- 
ment of Latin America. 

The general results of the seminar’s work, as embodied in its ‘Recommendations, 
are commented upon below. 

Sub-Commission I based its discussions on the ‘General working paper presented by 
FLACSO’, which was drawn up and introduced by Professor Peter Heintz of the Latin 


1. Compiled by Eugenio Fonseca Tortos, José Mejia Valera, Fausto Edmundo Rodriguez Garcia and Eduard 
Andres Zalduendo, fellowship-holders of the Latin American Social Science Faculty. 

2. See List of Participants on page 318. 

3. See pages 316-18. 
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American Faculty, who also acted as General Rapporteur. The discussions centred 
round the fundamental problems arising in Latin America from the urgent need for 
improving scientific standards in the social sciences, as regards both teaching and 
research. The following five groups of questions were considered: (a) organization of 
social science teaching; (b) recruitment of teachers; (c) methods of social science 
teaching; (d) methods of social science research; (e) regional and international co- 
operation in the social sciences. 

Although, in principle, this sub-commission was to consider problems relating to 
teaching and research in economics, sociology and political science, it was decided, 
from the beginning of the discussions, to concentrate attention on the two latter sciences 
and to leave aside economics as being better developed than the other two, as is 
evidenced by the considerable number of openings available to economists. 


ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHING 


Owing to the great variety found in the organization of the university teaching of the 
social sciences in the different Latin American countries, the idea of establishing 
faculties covering all the social sciences has been gaining ground. This suggestion 
had already been put forward in the recommendations of the Regional Round Table 
on the Teaching of the Social Sciences in Latin America held in Rio de Janeiro in 
1956. The seminar in Santiago, Chile, endorsed this plan in principle and suggested 
that, whenever it was found impossible to create such faculties, use should be made 
of existing institutions. These should incorporate centres, departments or schools 


| for the teaching of the social sciences, and in all cases every effort should be made to 


guarantee the bodies concerned the maximum independence with regard to teaching 
and the recruitment of teachers. 


RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS 


The recommendation of the Rio de Janeiro round table, in 1956, that graduates 
should be employed for social science teaching was couched in very general terms and 
did not specify to what fields it referred. The Santiago seminar therefore felt it advisable 
to lay further stress on this point, especially so far as university departments of sociology 
and political science are concerned, with the object of ensuring that teachers are 
slected, on a competitive basis, from among candidates who have received a good 
training in the branch of science in question and who hold a university degree or 


| diploma. The seminar also recommended that, when no such candidates are available, 


recourse should be had, as an exceptional measure, to persons whose competence is 
evidenced by the studies they have completed or by publications, etc., although they 
do not possess an academic degree in the science concerned. They must, of course, 
show a thorough knowledge of that science and of the present state of its development. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHING 


A general study of the present curricula for the teaching of sociology and political 
science shows that, in the training of students, there is a strong tendency to proceed 
from the general to the particular—a method which is not suited to the present stage of 
development of these sciences, for the general theory of these branches of knowledge 
cannot yet be regarded as having been perfected. Consequently, in line with the 
general working paper presented by FLACSO, the seminar concluded that in the 
teaching of these sciences the principle should be adopted of proceeding from the less 
to the more problematic, and that the appropriate faculties and schools in the region 
should be urged to make a detailed study of their curricula, so that, when these came 
to be revised, teaching could be organized on the basis of three main divisions: (a) ele- 
mentary, where the teaching would be essentially descriptive and designed to make 
known the basic concepts of the sciences concerned; (b) theoretical, in the proper sense 
of the term, and more advanced than the first division; (c) a third division, where 
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students would be taught subjects with a bearing on professional training in these 






















































sciences. The seminar also recommended allowing a considerable measure of flexibility P 
in the curricula by offering a wide choice of optional subjects including practical work, 
both in the initial and in all the subsequent stages of the student’s training, so as to " 
give him an adequate knowledge of research methods and techniques. : 
During the discussion on methods of social science teaching, considerable attention ye 
was directed to the teaching of these sciences at non-specialized schools and faculties, . 
and to the fact that, in general, no efforts were made to relate the corresponding courses 
(sociology, political science) to the other subjects taught at these schools and faculties : 
(law, economics, etc.), so that students lost interest in them. In this connexion the 
seminar recommended that Latin American universities, when drawing up the social : 
science curricula for non-specialized schools and faculties should endeavour to ensure > 
not only independence and a high scientific standard in these branches of instruction, 7 
but also their co-ordination with the main subjects taught. “ 
Special interest was shown in the question of the connexion between research methods “ 


and teaching. Attention was drawn to the importance of research carried out for 
educational purposes, as such research gives a lively demonstration of the relation 
between theory and experiment and observation, prevents the stagnation of teaching re 
by keeping its content up to date, and gradually trains students to carry out by them- 
selves certain forms of research work which will be a part of their later professional 


activities. In connexion with this question of training for research, the members of the a 
seminar were agreed on the advantages that social science teaching would derive Tl 
from the preparation of ‘model research programmes’, which, particularly in sociology, de 
would be useful for study in advanced courses. Such ‘models’ illustrate both the theore- fu 
tical and experimental aspects of the branch of instruction concerned, and bring into th: 
play relatively highly developed methods and techniques. The seminar also recom- he 
mended that such programmes be prepared, particularly at the Latin American School of 
of Sociology, attached to FLACSO, in order that they might be made available to sct 
centres and social science teachers interested in them; in preparing these model pro- for 
grammes, so as to ensure their practicability, the limited funds available and the a 
shortage of qualified staff and other resources should be taken into account. for 

During the sub-commission’s discussion on teaching methods, it was also proposed ee 


that meetings should be held, under the auspices of FLACSO, for an exchange of | pa 
views and of experience in regard to methods of teaching the social sciences; this 
proposal was finally made the subject of one of the seminar’s recommendations. 
The present lack of openings for graduates in sociology (and political science) raises aid 
a number of problems concerning the methods of teaching these branches of science. spe 
With a view to creating or increasing such openings, it would be advisable to: provide pe 
the most advanced training for social science specialists; to point out the risks involved qu: 
in employing in a professional capacity persons who have not received the necessary on 
scientific training; recommend to specialized schools that they provide guidance for fF ,,,. 
their graduates in finding employment, and increase the number of agreements for F ,.,, 





co-operation with various public and private organizations so as to ensure the profes F ,,, 
sional competence of the staff of such bodies and also secure employment for their own Fi, 
graduates and, if possible, increase the number of suitable openings for social scientists. A 
of s 

METHODS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH urg 
. : ; schc 

So far as the group of questions under this heading was concerned, the Sub-Commis- § ,, , 


sion’s general rapporteur had suggested, in the general working paper mentioned peri 
above, that the discussion should bear mainly on the need for making clear the impor § f,.,., 
tance, for the advancement of science, of devoting due attention to basic research in Fp; 
addition to empirical research projects designed to secure immediate practical results; Fj, 7 
this might be accomplished by means of a recommendation to this effect to the soci F tra, 
science teaching and research centres, explaining that ‘basic research’ should be inte J th, , 
preted as research designed for the direct enrichment of the sciences concerned, it. B the . 
not only research intended to provide the basic data necessary as a starting point fo 
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further research, but also research designed to verify working hypotheses based on 































































in. these present-day theory. ; 

exibility Considering that the object of social science research should be to obtain the most 

al work, accurate knowledge possible of social conditions in the Latin American countries, 

ae which differ in certain respects from those of other countries, with a view to the appli- 
cation in the Latin American countries (subject to the necessary adjustments) of the 

ttention results of research in other countries, the seminar recommended that social science 

aculties, 


research in the region concerned be carefully planned along the following lines. Efforts 
peOUlics should be made to establish the validity in the Latin-American context of certain 


faculties theories worked out in other parts of the world by comparing them with the structural 
cion the and historical conditions peculiar to Latin American societies. For this purpose, a 
1€ social 


comparative study should be made of the various Latin American countries and 
> ensure regions, and of Latin America and the other regions of the world. ; 

FOC, It was recommended therefore that sociological research centres should communicate 
to FLACSO and the Rio centre any new data relating to the applicability and adap- 


methods tation of given methods and techniques to Latin American conditions so that these 
out for institutions may in turn communicate the information to those interested and organize 
relation meetings for the study and analysis of such data, in addition to research projects 
teaching designed to discover how far the methods and techniques are applicable and adaptable. 
yy them- » 
— REGIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
rs of the 
1 derive The programme of activities of the FLACSO School of Sociology were described in 
rciology, detail in the document on ‘The Latin American School of Sociology: its present and 
> theore- future’, prepared by FLACSO and approved as a whole by the seminar. It was evident 
‘ing into that the School has an important part to play in advancing social science teaching in 
) recom: Latin America. The main activities proposed in its programme include: the provision 
n Schoo! of post-graduate courses for fellowship-holders chosen from among graduates of national 
lable to schools of sociology, with which FLACSO would co-operate regularly by arranging 
del pro- for exchanges of teachers, sponsoring publications for their benefit; co-ordinating 
and the certain research activities, and, above all, granting fellowships, financed by FLACSO, 
nt. for the benefit of those Latin American countries which have no national schools of 
sroposed sociology, to enable them to send students to other Latin American countries, to take 
range of 


two-year courses as a preliminary to applying for post-graduate fellowships at the 
ces; this FLACSO School of Sociology. 





Lose Another project for regional and international co-operation approved and recom- 
e) raises mended by the seminar was the establishment of two documentation centres, one 
"science. specializing in documentation for educational purposes, with headquarters at FLACSO 
; provide in Santiago, Chile, and the other in documentation for research purposes, with head- 
involved quarters at the Latin American Social Science Centre in Rio de Janeiro. Both these 
1ecessaly centres would service social science teaching and research throughout the region and 
lance fot F would deal with all branches of documentation work: selection, collection, classification, 
nents fot F analysis and circulation of data. Unesco would provide financial and technical assis- 
e profes F tance for the organization and operation of the two centres, which would, at the same 
heir ow! F time, contribute to the major project on Extension of Primary Education in Latin America. 
scientists A third project for developing regional co-operation would be the co-ordination 
of specialized publications, with the object of giving priority to the publications most 
urgently needed, and of preventing overlapping in the publication plans of the faculties, 
schools or centres of sociology in the region. This joint planning of publications could 
Commis § be ensured by the following means, among others: the publication by FLACSO of a 
entioned BP periodical bulletin, containing bibliographical notes based on reports supplied by 
i impor F faculties, schools and centres of sociology; the establishment by FLACSO and the 
search 1B Rio centre of a register of the existing State, university and private publishing houses 
i results in Latin America which publish sociological works; the exchange of information about 
he soci § translations of specialized works and persons qualified to undertake such translations; 
be inte the dissemination of this information in Portuguese-speaking scientific circles through 
ned, ee the appropriate Brazilian periodicals; the conclusion of agreements between FLACSO 
point lor 
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and higher educational establishments in the region for the supply of FLACSO’s 
publications; bilateral or multilateral agreements between the various Latin American 
universities for exchange of publications; the preparation, by the documentation 
centres of FLACSO and the Rio centre of reader’s guides for the sociological and 
political study of the Latin American countries. 

The seminar approved a general recommendation that Unesco, the Organization 
of American States and the United Nations increase their financial and technical 
assistance to FLACSO and the Rio centre, with a view to the implementation of the 
projects mentioned in the foregoing recommendations. 

Sub-Commission II was concerned with the study of interdisciplinary co-operation 
in the economic development of Latin America. At a plenary meeting, the various 
rapporteurs gave a general outline of the papers presented to the seminar, classified 
under three headings: economics, political science and sociology. 

The following list of questions was drawn up to be discussed at the sub-committee’s 
meetings: 

1. Of interest to the economist: (a) ‘cadres’ (labour, management, etc.); (b) savings 
habits; (c) consumer education; (d) attitude towards foreign investments. 

. Of interest to the political scientist: (a) role of the State in economic development; 
(b) power structures and economic development; (c) the international atmosphere 
and economic development; (d) government and bureaucracy; (e) land reform; 
(f) ideology and economic development. 

. Of interest to the sociologist: (a) stratification and mobility; (b) urbanization; 
(c) situation of the family; (d) harmful or undesirable consequences of industrial 
development; (e) education and development; (f) cultural resistance to economic 
development; (g) the problem of indigenous groups in Latin America. 

The paper presented by Professor José Medina Echavarria, the Director of the School 
of Sociology of the Latin American Social Science Faculty, served as a guide for the 
discussion of the above-mentioned topics; a summary of this paper is given below. 


SUMMARY OF THE PAPER PRESENTED BY PROFESSOR JOSE MEDINA ECHAVARRIA 


Professor Medina Echavarria’s paper deals with the sociologist’s role in economic 
development. The author sets out to define in the most general terms the ways in which 
the sociologist can co-operate; any more ambitious aim would have necessitated a 
treatise on economic sociology, which would have exceeded the scope of the present study, 

The first point to be emphasized is that economic development appears to be a 
necessary process. ‘Necessary’ here denotes tending to move in a certain direction, 
but not inevitably or automatically or in a predetermined manner. This tendency is 
possibly the result of the combined effects of technical power and scientific knowledge. 

The economist works out his patterns from what he assumes to be the state of affairs 
and bases his analysis and forecasting of economic developments on what he takes to 
be cause and effect. The sociologist must ascertain whether these presumptions regarding 
the social situation do or do not correspond to the facts. It is essential, then, to determine 
the actual situation of the so-called underdeveloped countries, which include the Latin 
American countries, and to draw attention to the implications of technical development, 
ways of reconciling the various new aspirations to which technology gives rise and the 
kinds of techniques to be used, having regard to the particular relationships existing 
between the productive factors entering into these countries’ economies. As regards the 
spread of economic knowledge, it is necessary to investigate the extent to which the 
formation of public opinion is distorted by the ideological presentation of certain 
scientific concepts of political economy (planning, programming, etc.). It is 
undoubtedly of great sociological interest to discover what are the probable con- 
sequences of allowing the parochialism of modern economics to continue. The sociologist 
should, in fact, assist the economist in the working out of economic patterns by offering 
criticism and additional information, introducing certain social factors as variables, thus 
avoiding the errors which inevitably result from a too narrowly specialized approach. 

The sociologist’s co-operation is particularly useful when it comes to studying the 
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consequences of the different rates of development, ranging from that of community 
development, which is too slow, at one extreme to the ‘big push’, which is too rapid, 
at the other. The sociologist must analyse the social implications of these different rates 
of development. 

He must also study the question of the regularity of economic development. How 
has it taken place in the most highly developed countries? How have our so-called 
industrial societies come into being? Are the same phases likely to be met with in 
countries which are now beginning or accelerating their economic development? Is 
there any reason to doubt that the principal characteristics of a process of modern 
industrialization observed in one country or region will not be found to characterize 
industrialization in any other part of the world? It is urgently necessary to study the 
situation in the Latin American countries with regard to the ideological aspects of 
economic development, motivation, and the training of workers, managers and public 
officials. It seems to be generally admitted that the typological method, peculiar to 
sociology, is the best for discovering which are the regular phenomena in the process 
of economic development, for it attempts to forecast the various possible lines of economic 
development in the light of certain typical social structures and of different stages of 
development. 

So far, attention has been drawn to the features of necessity and regularity which 
constitute the compulsive forces in economic development, but the element of freedom 
which is inseparable from it must not be overlooked. This brings us to the question of 
the general predominance of the so-called industrial society. Confronted with such a 
society should our first reaction be clear rejection and energetic resistance? Or, if we 
accept it, what type of industrial society do we really desire? What kind of life do we 
want to live in such a society? The sociologist can help to clarify these points. The fact 
is that, as already indicated, the implementation of a programme of economic develop- 
ment depends on the actual existence of social postulates in the community concerned. 
Parsons speaks of the ‘economic commitments’ which reflect the implications of the 
system of values and permit operation of the economic or ‘adaptive’ function. In short, 
the attitudes towards economic conditions now prevailing among the heterogeneous © 


population of Latin America must be discovered; who really wants economic develop- 
ment, and what sort of development is desired. 
As the above-mentioned element of freedom is conditioned by its social and historical 
background, the best method of studying it is to analyse actual historical situations. 
As was mentioned above, this paper served as the basis for the following discussions: 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND INTERDISCIPLINARY CO-OPERATION FROM THE ECONOMIST’S 
STANDPOINT 


‘Cadres’, Attention was drawn to the need for a survey of ‘cadres’ in Latin America 
(from both the qualitative and the quantitative standpoints); for discovering what 
labour force would be available at the various stages in the implementation of a pro- 
gramme of economic development; and for a study of the entrepreneurial system in 
Latin America: its history, ideology and the qualities the entrepreneur should possess 
as the main organizer of economic development, etc. 


Habits of saving and consumer education. When working out his pattern, the economist 
takes account of various factors, including the existence of a definite rate of saving and 
consumption. It is essential to know the existing rates in the Latin American countries 
and to promote the structural changes necessary to achieve rationalization of con- 
sumption and saving and to direct these along appropriate lines in the event of an 
increase in income. It is also useful to discover how family budgets are distributed, 
using uniform methods so as to facilitate comparisons. 


Attitude towards foreign investments. The entry of foreign investments essential to economic 


development is often hindered or prevented by ill-founded resistance, hostility or 
nationalism. The question should be approached more rationally, so that, when an 
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investment does not appear harmful from the political or economic standpoint, it may 
be accepted. Offers of foreign technical assistance are also sometimes resisted. In view 
of this state of affairs, a study should be made of the kinds of investments, undertaking; 
and technical assistance that are needed in Latin America, and they should be so 
organized that they cannot produce harmful consequences; at the same time, appro- 
priate educational measures should be taken to eradicate irrational stereotypes. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND INTERDISCIPLINARY CO-OPERATION FROM THE POLITICAL 
SCIENTIST’S STANDPOINT 


The question of the ‘role of the State in economic development’ is implicit in all the 
other questions under this heading, which are more concrete in nature; it will therefore 
not be discussed separately. 

In studying the role that political science should play in dealing with the problems 
of economic development, it is possible to adopt either of the following approaches, 
which are by no means mutually exclusive: (a) to treat this science as a science in the 
strict academic sense, whose function is to help in understanding the political situation 
with which the economist has to deal; (b) to treat it as a source of guidance to help 
in working out a policy for the preservation of the existing structure, or, if it is deemed 
desirable from the social and economic standpoint, for the transformation of the existing 
structure and the principles on which it is founded. 


Power structures and economic development. This question raises a whole series of questions 
requiring investigation: the sections of the community in favour of economic develop- 
ment; State structures and other types of forces opposed to it; how power structures 
can facilitate or impede it; how these structures change under the influence of economic 
development, etc. It would be well to study the existing differences between power 
structures in the Latin American countries, and the cultural factors which affect their 
formation. To sum up: (a) when an economist draws up a programme of economic 
development, he must know whether a given social structure is conducive to the 
implementation of that programme; (b) the political scientist and the sociologist 
advise the economist on the changes necessary in this structure to ensure the pro- 
gramme’s success; they also indicate what further changes are likely to occur during 
the process of development, with consequent changes in the original presumptions on 
which the economic programme was based; it is therefore necessary to establish a 
typology of the existing structures and an anticipatory typology of these same structures 
as they will change in future. 


The international atmosphere and economic development. Relations with the great powers 
are undoubtedly hampered, in some cases by prejudices, often to the detriment of 
economic development. Consideration should be given to the origins of these prejudices 
and themeans of eradicating them and to developinga systematic and realistic approach 
to the study of the international situation. The Latin American countries’ concepts of 
dependence and independence vis-a-vis other countries, and the political and social 
implications of the economic integration of various States, need clarification. 





Ideology and ec ic development. This question is bound up with the study of the ideologies 
prevailing among the various social classes. It may be necessary to go beyond the 
ideological framework of the traditional classes, and to investigate the ideology of the 
new middle class which is largely composed of public and private administrators: in 
short, the following specific questions should be studied: (a) the ideologies of the elites; 
(b) the present state of public opinion in Latin America; (c) the ideas of political 
groups; (d) the ideology of the groups which directly promote economic development 
and of marginal groups. 


Role of government and bureaucracy in economic development. A bureaucracy is an instrument 
serving an organization. When it works unsatisfactorily, it is one of the most serious 
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hindrances to the implementation of economic programmes. A study should be made 
of the existing bureaucratic system in Latin America, the possible ideological diver- 
gencies which prevent it from working efficiently, and the necessary reforms. This 
study should be undertaken at the national, municipal, State and international levels. 


Land reform. This term generally refers to the size of holdings, the form of operation, 
the kinds of tenure and the remuneration of agricultural workers. In a broad sense, 
however, the term may also cover everything relating to the methods and techniques 
of work, industrialization and the marketing of agricultural products, and the system 
of loans and prices. A study should be made of the present agricultural situation in 
Latin America and attention should be drawn to the various possibilities of improving 
it and removing obstacles to economic development. These possibilities include: the 
redistribution of the land; a sound taxation policy; expropriation as a preliminary to 
the building of improved roads and irrigation systems; establishment of settlements in 
uncultivated territory. It is very important to take advantage of the experience already 
acquired with regard to agrarian policy in Latin America. It may be necessary also to 
improve the methods used in peasant farming in Latin American countries. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND INTERDJSCIPLINARY CO-OPERATION FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF THE SOCIOLOGIST 


Education and economic development. No progress in economic development is possible 
unless education provides a basis for it. In underdeveloped countries, it is necessary 
to adapt foreign techniques or to devise new ones, and to change attitudes and encourage 
a systematic approach; all this implies a certain level of educational attainment. 
Research should be undertaken, therefore, in the various countries to discover whether, 
in view of the limited financial resources available, it would not be more useful at the 
present stage to provide propery training for the elite, without which no community 
can progress, rather than to dissipate resources by promoting primary education. 


Cultural resistance to economic development and the problem of indigenous groups. The study of 
Indian communities in Latin America, and of all groups offering cultural resistance to 
economic development, must be continued with a view to using the most effective and 
least disturbing means to bring about changes in the complex of judgements, standards 
and beliefs which obstruct this development. 


The seminar had not time to discuss in detail the questions of ‘stratification and 
mobility’, ‘urbanization’, ‘situation of the family’ and ‘undesirable consequences of 
rapid industrial development’; but it was pointed out that, in certain Latin American 
countries, research—organized by the Rio centre—is being carried out on ‘stratification 
and mobility’ and it was recommended that such research should be extended to rural 
areas. A brief statement was made on the sociological aspects of fertility; reference 
was also made to the overcrowding of towns and cities and the undesirable results 


thereof. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 


The Latin American Seminar on Current Problems of Method and Planning in Social 
Science Teaching and Research, 


Considering: 
1. That the Latin American countries are obliged, in harmony with their respective 
characteristics and ways of life, to solve the theoretical and practical problems 


raised by economic development; 
2, That economic development is an integral part of social change and therefore brings 


into play the various mechanisms which pro luce such change; 
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. That economic science is directly related only to certain of these mechanisms, 
the others remaining within the sphere of the other social sciences; 

That accordingly, in some fundamental sectors of the study and understanding 
of the problems of economic development, the co-ordinated co-operation of spe. 
cialists in the various other social sciences is both useful and necessary; 

. That, in the analysis of these sectors, problems can be studied by the co-ordinated 
use of the special methods of the various social sciences; the value of results can be 
increased by submitting them to the various specialists for examination and comment; 
and, finally, a comprehensive understanding of the problems of economic develop. 
ment can be obtained; 

. That research and teaching are precisely those fields in which such co-operation 
can best be established in the interests of the advancement of the countries of the 
region; and 

7. That, nevertheless, even while this general view of economic development is being 
built up, the varioussocial sciences can contribute tothe studies necessary for the prepa- 
ration, application and appraisal of programmes of social and economic development, 


Decides: 


1. To emphasize the fundamental importance of interdisciplinary co-operation in 
teaching and research on the problems of economic development, and in the various 
stages in the planning of such development. 

. To recommend that international organizations, universities and national and 
international research institutes study the problems relating to economic development 
and include such studies in their current programmes. 

, To recommend that the institutions mentioned above endeavour, without prejudice 
to specific studies planned or now in progress, to undertake, on the basis of inter- 
disciplinary co-operation, research on the following matters: 

(a) ‘Cadres’ (labour and management). 
Relationship between education and economic development, in connexion 
with Unesco’s major project No. 1. 
Urbanization. 
Structural problems of agricultural production and of rural communities. 
Ideological and political implications of economic development. 
Preparation of typologies and social patterns of economic development. 
Demographic aspects of economic development. 
Role of public and private administrations in economic development. 
Social consequences of technological progress, in relation to Unesco’s future 
major project in this field. 


DOCUMENTS FOR SUB-COMMISSION I 


. General Working Paper presented by FLACSO, prepared by Professor Peter Heintz. 
(Originai in Spanish.) 

. Document on The Present Situation of the Social Sciences in Latin America, 
presented by the Latin American Social Science Research Centre (Rio de Janeiro), 
accompanied by a copy of the centre’s Bulletin (First Year, No. 2, September 1958), 
containing an article on the survey undertaken for the preparation of this document. 
(Original in Spanish.) 

. National report from Argentina on Teaching and Research Methods in Sociology, 
Economics and Political Science, by Professor Gino Germani and Jorge Graciarena. 
(Original in Spanish.) 

. National report from Brazil on Teaching and Research Methods in Sociology, 
Economics and Political Science, by Professor Orlando M. Carvalho, accompanied 
by a book entitled As Ciencias Sociais no Brasil (The Social Sciences in Brazil) by 
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L. A. Costa Pinto y Edison Carneiro, publications of CAPES, No. 6 in the series 
Estudios y Ensayos, Rio de Janeiro, 1955. (Original in Spanish.) 


. National report from Chile on Teaching and Research Methods in Sociology, 


Economics and Political Science, by Professor Raul Samuel Constenla. (Original 
in Spanish.) 


. National report from Colombia on Teaching and Research Methods in Sociology, 


Economics and Political Science, by Professor José Rafael Abroleda, S.J. (Original 
in Spanish.) 


. National report from Costa Rica on Teaching and Research Methods in Sociology, 


Economics and Political Science, by Professor Oscar Chavez Esquivel. (Original 
in Spanish.) 


. National report from Mexico on Teaching and Research Methods in Sociology, 


Economics and Political Science, by Professor Pablo Gonzalez Casanova. (Original 
in Spanish.) 


. National report from Uruguay on Teaching and Research Methods in Sociology, 


Economics and Political Science, by Professor Isaac Ganon. (Original in Spanish.) 


. National report from Venezuela on Teaching and Research Methods in Sociology, 


Economics and Political Science, by Professor José Agustin Silva Michelena. 
(Original in Spanish.) 


. The Latin American School of Sociology, its Present and Future, document 


presented by FLACSO. (Original in Spanish.) 


. Book: The Sao Paulo School of Sociology and Political Science, by Cyro Berlinck and 


Alfonso Trujillo Ferrari, published to commemorate the school’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, SAo Paulo, 1958. (Original in Portuguese.) 


. Review: Sociologia (Sociology), of the SAo Paulo School of Sociology and Political 


Science, Volume 20, No. 22, May 1958. 


DOCUMENTS FOR SUB-COMMISSION II 


. Report on The Economic Development of Latin America from the Standpoint of 


Political Science, by Professor Mario Bernaschina Gonzalez. (Original in Spanish.) 


. Major Areas of Social Effects of Industrialization, by Professor Herbert Blumer. 


(Original in English.) 


. Basic Conceptual Framework for the Study of the Social Implications of Economic 


Development, by Professor L. A. Costa Pinto. (Original in Portuguese.) 


. Interdisciplinary Politico-Scientific Line of Investigation and its Importance in 


Economic Development, by Professor Harold E. Davis. (Original in Spanish.) 


. Report on The Economic Development of Latin America from the Standpoint 


of Economic Theory, by Professor Rodrigo Facio. (Original in Spanish.) 


. Report on Economic Development, Politics and Social Science, by Professor Pablo 


Gonzalez Casanova. (Original in Spanish.) 


. Elementary Education and Economic Development, by Professor Eduardo Hamuy. 


(Original in Spanish.) 


. The Sociologist’s Role in Economic Development, by Professor José Medina Echa- 


varria. (Original in Spanish.) 


. Demographic Aspects of Economic Development, by Professor Leén Tabah. 


(Original in Spanish.) 


. The Social Framework of Economic Development with Reference to Latin America, 


by Professor W. E. Moore (the reproduction of this document for the seminar was 
authorized by Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences). (Original in English.) 


. Social Disorganization Problems connected with Industrialization and Urbanization 


in Countries undergoing Rapid Economic Development, by Professor G. Balandier 
(the reproduction of this document for the seminar was authorized by Unesco’s 
Department of Social Sciences). (Original in French.) 


. ECLA’S report on The Social Problem of Bolivia, Problems and Prospects of 
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Economic Development, the Social Problem (the reproduction of this document 
for the seminar was authorized by ECLA). (Original in Spanish.) 

. ECLA’S preliminary report on The Study of the Social Conditions of Economic 
Development (the reproduction of this document for the seminar was authorized 
by ECLA). (Original in Spanish.) 

. Three Sociological Aspects of Economic Development. Review of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (special number, August 1955, United Nations, 
Bogota, Colombia). (Original in Spanish.) 

. Information note and work programme of the seminar on the Contribution of 
the Social Sciences to Economic Development (Beirut, 9 December 1957). (Original 
in French.) 

. Demographic and Human Aspect, by Professor M. Sauvy. Working paper 
presented to the seminar on the Contribution of the Social Sciences to Economic 
Development (Beirut, 9g December 1957). (Original in French.) 

. The Contribution of the Social Sciences to Economic Development, by Professor 
G. Parenti of the University of Florence. Introductory working paper presented 
to the seminar on the Contribution of the Social Sciences to Economic Development 
(Beirut, ¢ December 1957). (Original in English.) 

. Conclusions of the seminar on the Contribution of the Social Sciences to Economic 
Development (Beirut, g December 1957). (Original in French.) 


LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


Representatives of the Institutions sponsoring Representatives of other Institutions 


the Seminar 
CELADE (Centro Latinoamericano de 


Demografia): J. L. Elizaga and Leén 
Tabah. 

FULLBRIGHT Commission: Germaine de 
Moncayo. 

OAS: Ramén de Lartundo. 

ILO: Jaime Illanes. 

ECLA: Hugo Trivelli. 


Unesco: K. Szczerba-Likiernik. 

Unesco (Havana): Oscar Vera. 

CentrRE: Luis Costa Pinto. 

FLACSO: Lucien Brams, Peter Heintz, 
Gustavo Lagos, José Medina. 


Participants by Country 


ARGENTINA: Gino Germani. 

Brazit: Orlando Carvalho, Mozart Vic- 
tor Russomano, Antonio Rubbo Miller. 

Cute: Raul Samuel Constenla, Ivan 
Yanez, Eliana Sanhueza, José Vera, 
Jorge Guzman, Eduardo Hamuy, 
Guillermo Briones, Torcuato di Tella, 
Roger Vekemans. 

CotomsiA: Rafael Arboleda. 

Costa Rica: Rodrigo Facio, 
Chavez. 

Mexico: Pablo Gonzalez Casanova. 

Perti: Luis Valcarcel. 

Urucuay: Isaac Ganoén. 

Untrep States or America: Harold 
E. Davis and George I. Blanksten. 


Oscar 
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Staff of the Seminar 


Chairman: Juan Gémez Millas (Chile). 

Vice-Chairmen: Rodrigo Facio (Costa 
Rica), Orlando Carvalho (Brazil), 
Luis Valcarcel (Peru), Pablo Gonzalez 
Casanova (Mexico). 


Sub-Commission I 


Chairman: Isaac Ganén (Uruguay). 

General Rapporteur: Peter Heintz 
(FLACSO). 

Rapporteurs: Gustavo Lagos Matus 
(FLACSO), Luis Costa Pinto (Centre). 


Sub-Commission II 


Chairman: Rodrigo Facio (Costa Rica). 
Rapporteur: José Vera (Chile). 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GRANTS IN AID OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
AVAILABLE FROM THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Grants in aid of scientific research are available from several endowment funds held 
for this purpose by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Work in any field 
that may properly be called scientific is eligible for this support, including the mathe- 
matical, physical, biological and social sciences. 

In general the several fund committees favour the granting of support to individuals 
in preference to organizations, although grants may be made to public or private 
associations, societies or institutions. Special consideration will be given to projects 
concerning new frontiers of science, those which lie between or include two or more 
of the classical fields, and those proposed by investigators who may be on the threshold 
of research careers or are handicapped by inadequate resources and facilities. The 
committees have in general considered assistance for laboratory or field observations 
as more important than assistance for bibliographical search, the preparation of 
manuscripts for publication, or other operations that are handled as a matter of routine 
in most institutions. The committees do not ordinarily approve grants for research the 
results of which constitute partial fulfilment of requirements for an academic degree 
nor do they approve the purchase of non-expendable equipment usually to be expected 
in an institutional laboratory. 

Although grants-in-aid normally do not exceed $1,500, requests for substantially 
larger amounts for especially meritorious projects would be considered. Most grants 
range between $500 and $1,500. Applications must be filed in duplicate on forms 
obtainable on request from the academy office, not later than 1 February and 1 Sep- 
tember, and will be processed in order of receipt. 

Address communications to: Chairman, Committees on Research Funds, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton Street, Brookline 46, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA MONOGRAPHS: 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Graduate School of the University of Florida announces the initiation of a scholarly 
series to be entitled University of Florida Monographs: Social Sciences. The series will be 
devoted primarily to the publication of research by present and former members of the 
scholarly community of the university. Four numbers will be published each year with 
the first appearing early in 1959. Monographs will be drawn from the fields of anthro- 
pology, economics, history, political science, sociology, and from appropriate areas 
in education, geography, law and psychology. Editorial communications should be 
addressed to L. N. McAlister, 111 Peabody Hall, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. Business correspondence should be directed to Lewis F. Haines, Director, 
University of Florida Press, Gainesville, Florida. 








INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE NETHERLANDS 
UNIVERSITIES FOUNDATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 


Amsterdam, 14-31 July 1959 


The Netherlands Universities Foundation for International Co-operation will hold 
its summer session at the Free University, Amsterdam, from 14 to 31 July 1959. The 
theme for this year is Religion and Culture. 

The programme of lectures will include: (a) an analysis of the general bearing the 
different religions have on the content and development of culture; (b) a study of the 
religious concepts of nature and of the relations which might exist between the laws 
of nature discovered by the scientist and the religious concepts of nature and culture, 
and (c) a survey of the importance of religion as regards technical development and 
its implications for the social, economic and political order. The question of the future 
society of the atomic age will also be examined under this heading. 

The schedule of work provides for morning lectures, which will be given in English, 
and for seminars, discussion groups and excursions in the afternoons. Some full-day 
excursions will give students ample opportunity to visit the most interesting parts of 
the Netherlands, 

Fees. Tuition, bed, breakfast and (hot) lunch, 185 guilders. The enrolment fee of 
25 guilders should be paid in advance to the Amsterdamsche Bank, 14 Wagenstraat, 
The Hague, in favour of ‘Summer Session 1959’. The enrolment fee cannot be refunded, 
All lectures are given in English. 

Certificate, credits. Students who have completed the course will receive a certificate. 
Students from the United States of America wishing to obtain credits are requested 
to contact the secretariat of the summer session. 

Registration. Forms are obtainable from Mrs. A. F. P. Volten, Secretary, Summer 
Session, 27 Molenstraat, The Hague (Netherlands). Students coming from the United 
States of America are advised to apply early for the course in order to secure a passage 
on one of the student ships. 

Introductory course. Introductory courses on the Netherlands will be organized on 
request for groups of at least fifteen persons. Full particulars are available from the 
secretariat. 


THE HARRY M. CASSIDY MEMORIAL RESEARCH 
FUND AWARD 


Dr. Claude T. Bissell, president of the University of Toronto, recently announced an 
award by the Harry M. Cassidy Memorial Research Fund at the School of Social 
Work to Professor Werner W. Boehm of the University of Minnesota. The Cassidy 
fund was established in 1952 in memory of the late Harry M. Cassidy, who died at the 
age of 51 while serving as the Director of the School of Social Work at the University 
of Toronto, and is intended to encourage fundamental research on questions relating 
particularly to the practice of social work and the development of social policy. 
Professor Boehm was born in 1913 in Germany and holds the degrees of LL.B. and 
D. és L. from the University of Dijon in France and of M.S.W. from Tulane University 
in the U.S.A. He has extensive experience in the practice of social work in New York, 
Boston and the United States Army. He has taught at the universities of Wisconsin 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


and Minnesota, where he is now professor of social work. He served as an expert to 
the United Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, and as consultant to the Ministry of 
Welfare in Israel in 1952, and is a member of several national and international 
committees dealing with social welfare. In 1955 and 1956 Dr. Boehm was guest lecturer 
at the Université de Montréal, where he taught in French. 

Author of many contributions to learned journals in the U.S.A. and elsewhere, 
Dr. Boehm is just completing his report on a three-year task as director of the 
Curriculum Study of the Council on Social Work Education, and therefore will bring 
to his new studies a comprehensive knowledge of the theory and practice of social 
work. 

Dr. Bissell announced also that the Cassidy Memorial Research Fund has awarded 
a research grant to Dr. Nicolas Zay, Director of Research, Ecole de Service Social of 
the Université de Montréal, for the study of social conditions in selected neighbourhoods, 
as part of a larger study of juvenile delinquency. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND LAW 


Vienna, 28 September to 1 October 1959 


The Internationalen Vereinigung fiir Rechts und Sozialphilosophie (the International 
Association for Social Philosophy and Law) is organizing an international congress in 
Vienna from 28 September to 1 October 1959 on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of its foundation. The theme of the congress will be legal norm and social structure, 
with Professors Cowan-Newark (U.S.A.), Legaz (Spain), Lukié (Yugoslavia), Schas- 
ching (Austria) and Sforza (Italy), acting as rapporteurs. The languages to be used at 
the congress are German, English and French. 

Further information about the congress can be obtained from Dr. Dietrich Gunst, 
Wiesbaden, Friedrichstrasse 57. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 


CONTENTS OF VOL. Xxv (1959), No. 1 


G. Lancrop A Few Problems of Non-Litigious Administrative 
Procedure in Comparative Administrative Law: 
Proposed Reforms and Trends of Opinion.* 





E. Kern On the Establishment of a European Civil Service. 

E. P. LABERGE Communication in Public Administration.* 

P. M. GAUDEMET The Status of International Civil Servants in National 
Law. 

E. Jorion The Legal Status of the International and Universal 
Exhibition, Brussels 1958.* 

J. A. PoNsIoEN Social Planning as an Instrument of Social Policy. 

A. HEILBRONNER 

et R. Draco Hearing and Consultation Procedure in France.* 
A. Os Administrative Procedure in Norway. 


(* These articles are written either in French or in Spanish, and are followed 
by an extensive summary in English.) 
Book Section (95 Reviews and Critical Studies); Subject Bibliography (on O & M 
Services); News Section; Chronicle of the Institute. 
Subscription: $8.00 Single copy: $2.50 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 
205, rue Belliard, Brussels 4, Belgium. 
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